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STRONG STATEMENT? BUT TRUE! 


THE MODERN HOTPOINT METHOD 
means a Custom-Matched Counter 
Line with advanced engineering, in- 
tegrated design, and mass produc- 
tion combined to set completely new 
standards in commercial cooking. 
One important result is lower in- 
vestment costs . . . lowered by the 
marvels of electric cooking which 
are realized to their fullest in this 
Hotpoint development. 


FIRST COST IS LOWER because Hotpoint 


units are mass produced from one 
compact, efficient, basic design. And 
this basic design feature means that 
you can increase or decrease capa- 
city to suit your requirements with- 
out costly obsolescence. 


INSTALLATION COST IS LOWER because 
with electric units there are no prod- 
ucts of combustion to require costly 
exhaust systems... because stream- 
lined Hotpoint units use less space. 
OPERATING COST IS LOWER because 
all-electric cooking uses less than 
half as much heat as less efficient 


methods . . . requires less than half 
the maintenance... eliminates food 
waste through exact, efficient heat 
control . . . gives bigger output 
through greater speed. 


AMORTIZATION RATE IS LOWER because 
Hotpoint equipment /asts up to twice 
as long... cuts investment in half, 
according to actual users’ reports. 

To the restaurant man all this 
means speedier production—better 
food — at lower cost. To his cus- 
tomers it means faster service and 
better eating out. 





HOTPOINT CO. 

Commercial Equipment Dept. 

231 South Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, lil. 

Please send literature on how I can save money and 
increase profits with the famous Hotpoint Custom: 
Maiched Counter Kitchen. 


Everybody's Pointing to 


HOTPOINT CO. DIVISION OF 
GENERAL ELEG@TRIC COMPANY 


ALL-ELECTRIC parse 
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plumbing contractors 
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OAKWOOD HOSPITAL, Dearborn, Michigan, provides maximum ease of professional 


and supply services to patients, with minimum physical effort by personnel. 
As shown in floor plan (left) both steps and time are saved. 


ENTHUSIASTIC APPLAUSE FROM NURSES 


Each bed 


in two-patient rooms has its own window, and 


e . 


y/ Z : . ? 
if ‘% That precious commodity known as nurses 
EOS 
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steps was a major factor in the planning 
of the new Oakwood Hospital, Dearborn, 
Michigan. By adopting an offset cross plan, 
with relatively short nursing wings converging 
at a central elevator core, greatly reduced nurses’ 
travel was effected. Two nursing stations face the 
central core, each located in its own half of the floor 


and adjacent to its own utility services. 


each room has lavatory and toilet. These features 
are typical of the high standards which dominated 
all of the planning, constructing and equipping of 
this outstanding hospital. Likewise typical of jhigh- 
est standards was the selection of SLOAN Flush VALVES 
for installation throughout the building—more evi- 


dence of preference that explains why . . . 


meni sana Hak VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO « ILLINOIS —— 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O- Matic sHoWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 


ging. 


No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 


within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 


off it drains instantly. 
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It gives greatest bathing satisfac- 
tion, and saves water, fuel and maintenance service costs. 
Write for completely descriptive folder 








HERE THEY COME! 


... Straight From The New Harvest Of 
World-Famous ‘‘Aristocrat’’ Tomatoes! 
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ORDER IN ADVANCE 
FOR EARLY DELIVERY! 


HEINZ (G7 TOMATO PRODUCTS 


class—for each is made by Heinz, a famous 


Heinz fine new “crop” of tomato prod- 


ucts is on its way—to help restaurant owners 


everywhere perk up fall and winter menus! 


There’s a complete line of harvest-fresh 
tomato products from which to choose — 
Chili Sauce, Ketchup, Tomato Soup, Tomato 
Paste, Tomatoes and Tomato Juice. Naturally, 


each is the outstanding tomato product in its 


name in foods since 1869. 


Your Friendly Heinz Man is authorized 
to take your order right now and fill it the 
minute these great new Heinz products are 
available! Order in advance and assure your- 
self an adequate supply of the finest tomato 
products you can serve! 


YOU KNOW THEY'RE GOOD BECAUSE THEY'RE HEINZ! e ASK YOUR HEINZ MAN ABOUT HEINZ TOMATO PRODUCTS 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Lewis C. FAY reacts both as a journalist and as a former 
teacher to attacks on public education made by the three 
city newspapers of R. C. Hoiles (p. 31). Mr. Fay has been 
a Texan for five years. He went thete as staff announcer 
and night news editor for a San Antonio radio station 
and later joined the editorial staff of a daily newspaper, 
San Antonio Light. At the present time he is Sunday 
editor of that paper. Before going to Texas he worked as 
a reporter and editor for the Battle Creek (Mich.) En- 
quirer and News; journalism and political science teacher 
and director of public relations at Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Mount Pleasant, and assistant director 
of publications and assistant editor for the Michigan Ed- 
ucation Association. As a lieutenant in the U.S. Navy, 
he was on active duty in the Pacific for two and a half 
years during World War II, doing special work in radar. 
He now is a lieutenant-commander in the active reserve. 
Mr. Fay also is a professional photographer. 


One of the persons responsible for 

a “different” type of workshop for 

teachers in San Luis Obispo County, 

California, was WILLIAM B. MCCANN, 

administrative assistant to the county 

superintendent of schools. On page 46 

he discusses the workshop. Dr. Mc- ‘ 
Cann formerly was principal of schools William B. McCann 
at Wayne, Mich.; director of education 

for the consolidated schools at Plymouth, Mich.; a member 
of the curriculum committee of the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Education, and extension instructor at Wayne 


University, Detroit. 


Since five types of hot water systems 
are installed in the buildings of Wayne 
University, Detroit, ALFRED C. LAMB 
can write with authority about the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each 
(p. 86). Mr. Lamb has been director 
of buildings and grounds for the uni- 
versity since 1937. Previously he taught 
in schools in Janesville, Wis. and 
Wayne, Neb., and in the Michigan State School for the 
Deaf at Flint. In 1917 and 1918 he was head of the effi- 
ciency engineering department of the Buick Motor Car 
Company and from 1918 to 1922 head of the alteration de- 
partment of the engineering division of the Packard Motor 
Car Company. He started out as a teacher in the Detroit 
schools and then switched to maintenance engineering and 


Alfred C. Lamb 


directing finances for the schools of Hamtramck, Mich. 
Mr. Lamb was one of the founders of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business Officials, formerly was 
president of the organization, and now is its secretary- 
treasurer. He likes to fish and hunt. 


Since the Laney 
Trade and Tech- 
nical Institute in 
Oakland, Calif. 
operates day and 
night (p. 63), it 
has day and even- 
ing principals. 
Principal of the 
day school is PAUL D. THOMAS. Mr. Thomas formerly was 
vice principal of the Central Trade School (now the Laney 
Trade and Technical Institute) and principal of the Central 
Trade Evening School. Since 1945 he has been a member 
of the board of directors of Oakland’s Family Service Bu- 
reau. His hobby is gardening. . . . Principal of the evening 
school is H. NEIL WRIGHT. Mr. Wright formerly was war 
production supervisor, supervisor of veterans training, and 
an electrical instructor in the Oakland schools. Fishing, 
hunting and traveling are his idea of fun and relaxation. 


Paul D. Thomas H. Neil Wright 


A casual conversation between ANGUS B. ROTHWELL and 
MARK SMITH at an A.A.S.A. convention led to the happy 
exchange of students between Manitowoc, Wis., and Macon, 
Ga., described on page 37. Mr. Rothwell has been 
superintendent of schools at Manitowoc since 1949; pre- 
viously he was an elementary school principal at Wausau, 
Wis., and curriculum director, principal of Central High 
School, and superintendent at Superior, Wis. He was a 
member of the commission that revised the A.A.S.A. year- 
book, “Health in Schools,” published in 1951. A past pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Association of School Administra- 
tors, Mr. Rothwell is now editor of that organization's 
publication, Wisconsin School Administrator. ... Dr. Smith 
has been superintendent of schools for Bibb County and 
Macon, Ga., since 1941. Formerly he was superintendent 
at Thomaston, Ga. He is a past president of the Georgia 
Education Association and of the Georgia State High School 
Association. Among the civic organizations in which he is 
interested are the county board of health, the Red Cross, 
and the Community Chest. From 1937 to 1939 Dr. Smith 
was a member of the board of trustees of Kiwanis Inter- 
national; in 1940-41 he was president of that international 


organization. 
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Acousti-Correct 


IU 2 bt 300182 


No hearing handicap 
ta This classroom! 


quiet pupils and teachers alike need to work better, 
with less strain, less fatigue. 


in school after school, the 

menace of poor acoustical en- 

vironment goes on, unrecognized and 

unabated, a barrier to both effective teaching and 

learning! Here, faulty classroom acoustics and 

unchecked noise hamper distinct hearing. Children 

must strain for every word. Consequently, they 

tire easily, find concentration hard, often fail to 
make the progress of which they are capable. 


The solution? Scores of schools have found it in 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning! A sound- 
absorbing ceiling of Acousti-Celotex Tile corrects 
faulty acoustics, makes distinct hearing easier in 
classrooms, auditoriums, music rooms. In study 
halls, libraries, band rooms, gyms, cafeterias and 
corridors, it checks disturbing noise. Brings the 


CAN BE WASHED REPEATEDLY —Two coats of tough finish, 
bonded under pressure of a hot knurling iron, build a surface of 


superior washability right into Acousti-Celotex Tile. 


Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly installed at moder- 
ate cost. Requires no special maintenance. Can 
be washed repeatedly and painted repeatedly with- 
out impairing its sound-absorbing efficiency. 


GET A FREE ANALYSIS of the acoustical and noise 
problems in your school without obligation. Write 
now for the name of your distributor of Acousti- 
Celotex products. You will also receive free an in- 
formative booklet, ‘‘Sound Conditioning for 
Schools and Colleges.’’ The Celotex Corporation, 
Dept. M-82, 1208S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
In Canada, Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


u. 8. Pat. OFF, 
C4 eo 


TRADE MARK necisteaeo 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 120 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Roving Repoiles 


Youngsters Start Zoo, Study Animals’ Lite Cycles ... Boys and Girls Learn Party 


Manners Through High School's “Dinner Dates” . . . Pupil Artists Hear Music While 


They Paint . . . Visiting Teachers Ease Transition From Parochial to High School 





THE SUGGESTION "Let's have a 
zoo!” was all that it took to put a 
gleam in the eyes of the seventh 
grade club members at the Bedford 
Road School, Pleasantville, N.Y. They 
already had a mallard duck, a squirrel, 
an opossum, and a_ pheasant —all 
stuffed, of course, but lifelike. But they 
needed a few live animals about to 
make their zoo more realistic, so the 
boys and girls went out on an animal 
hunt. They came up with a milk 
snake, a “box” turtle, and a golden 
hamster, 

Each pair of youngsters adopted one 
animal as a subject and made an in- 
tensive study of its life cycle and 
habits. The research material which 
they gathered was condensed into a 
talk, under the guidance of the Eng- 
lish teacher, and was used as a speak- 
ing project, each speaker talking for 
three minutes and being subjected to 
questions for two minutes afterward. 
The partners alternated in giving the 
talk and answering questions 

Club members meanwhile had made 
signs advertising the zoo and had 
elected a ringmaster to coordinate its 
activities into a “show” that was given 
before the upper elementary grades, 
it created enthusiasm and in- 
This is a good example of 
science activity can be inte- 
grated with other activities of the 
school, as reported by David Bengels- 
dorf, supervisor, instructor of elemen- 
tary science education at Pleasantville, 
in the Science Teacher. 


where 
terest. 
how a 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR BOYS at 
Harper High School, Chicago, can, if 
they like, put their names on the Din- 
ner Dater Register and thus win invi- 
tations from girls in the foods classes 
to have luncheon in the newly re- 
modeled foods" laboratory. 

When a boy signs the register he 
gets a mimeographed sheet called 
“Dinner Data,” which helps him with 


his R.S.V.P. when he receives a 


luncheon invitation, tells him how 
to dress properly for the occasion, 
reminds him of the accepted rules 
governing introductions and _ table 
etiquette. 

The purpose of the project is to 
make the foods laboratory a place 
where boys, as well as girls, can prac- 
tice the social amenities under nor- 
mal living conditions. 

A man teacher in the social studies 
department is co-sponsor of the plan 
along with the teacher of home eco- 
nomics. The boy Daters get a two- 
period indoctrination course in social 
procedures before they attend the 
lunch. 

At the first period they see the 
film, “Table Manners,” picturing teen- 
agers at their first dinner party. The 
film is shown twice and questions and 
discussions are carried on. For the 
second briefing period the boys, in 
small groups, meet either in the school 
social room or in the living room of 
the home economics suite with a 
“family” of (five or eight) girls and 


\= 
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a teacher. This is a “jam session” in 
which they practice as well as talk 
about matters suggested by the film. 

Each boy receives a written invita- 
tion signed by four girls. He learns 
of the girls’ interests and anticipates 
his conversational effort. He replies 


in writing. 


Daters luncheons are served one 
day a week until all the “families” 
of girls have had their turn playing 
hostess. Last semester 50 girls and 50 
boys participated in the activity. 


WHATEVER YOU MAY THINK 
of grand opera blaring out through 
the aisles of a crowded chain store 
while you're shopping for groceries, 
whatever it may do to the nervous 
systems of the harried clerks, Marie 
Goss at George Gray School in Wil- 
mington, Del., finds it a valuable ad- 
junct to the teaching of art. Pupils 
in the fifth and sixth grades are soothed 
or stimulated, as the case may be, by 
the melodies and rhythms of Schubert 
and Verdi and other composers as they 
stand at their easels and paint. Some 
of the results are highly interesting, 
says the art instructor, some rather 
startling. At any rate, the designs seem 
to reflect the mood and influence of 
the music, which is played on records 
while they work. As a customer in 
grocery stores, we're agin the noise! 
In art classes, rhythm and melody may 
have some real purpose. Miss Goss 
believes they do. 


IT WAS DISCOVERED some time 
ago in Wilmington, Del., that eighth 
grade pupils, after being graduated 
from parochial schools, often have dif- 
ficulry in making the adjustments 
called for when they enter public 
high school. To help smooth this 
transition, two teachers were assigned 
to the task of visiting eighth grade 
parochial classes once a year to ex- 
plain to the boys and girls some of 
the new situations they will meet 
after leaving grade school and to 
point out to them what is offered in 
the ninth grade. 

The teachers answer questions and 
leave their names and telephone num- 
bers with each child so that parents 
who wish further information may 
get in touch with them. 
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FALL LUNCHROOM N 


You can get prompt d 


NEW...SAUCE POTS 


Each pot stamped from a single sheet 
of extra tough aluminum alloy that 
stands up under rough handling in 
school lunchrooms. Open, easily 
cleaned bead at the top. low lifting 
handles. Three sizes: 


Alse stock pots in 7 sizes from 3—20 gals. 


elivery of all kit 





ROASTING PANS 








Heat quickly 





* and evenly, 
eliminating hot spots and assuring 
fine roasting. Seamless, made from 
extra tough aluminum alloy. Each 
pan equipped with metal straps for 
additional strength. The straps also 
enable the pans to slide easily from 
the oven. Four sizes (Each size also 
available with cover) ; 

No. 4481—13%4" x 21%" x 4%" 

Ne. 4482—16" x 20" x 44" 
Ne. 4483—18" x 24" x 44" 
No, 4484—21 4" x 27%" x 4%" 


Alse ether sized reasting and beking pans. 


Order from your dealer 


GAS FIRED KETTLE 
(Cooks without steam) 


For preparing food in quantity when 
steam is not available. Cooking is 
done with gas heat, applied directly 
to a heavy-gauge, seamless alumi- 
num shell. Blodgett Pyrastove burn- 
er, specially designed for use with 
this kettle, operates at less than 10% 
of maximum output, permitting fuel 
savings on low heat. Choice of tan- 

ent draw-off, or lift-out inner shell. 

ne-piece, hinged cover. The ideal 
kettle for school lunchrooms. 


chen items sho 


wn here 


CUTLERY 


I, ] ———— 
2%" Cook's Paring Knife 

<—c yD 

5” Trimming Knife 
a 


6" and Salad Knife 


8" French Cook's Knife 


10" Slicer 
Shown here are five knives common- 
ly used in school kitchens. Available 
individually or as a set. Made of 
high-carbon, chrome vanadium steel, 
perfectly tempered. (On fruit and 
salad knife and paring knives a spe- 
cial high-carbon edge-holding stain- 
less steel is used.) Finest professional 
quality. 
Send for cataleg of the complete line of 
Wear-Ever Professional Cutlery 











DOUBLE BOILERS 


Perfect for cream 
filiings, custards 
and other delicate 
cooking operations. 
Available with 
ladle-fitting, round- 
ed inner container. 
Sanitary, seamless, 
open bead, loop 
handles. 

ROUNDED BOTTOM, in- 
side container 8, 12, 20 
quert. 

FLAT BOTTOM—iInside 
container 9 quert only. 


Alse semi-heavy 


CAFETERIA TRAYS 


Made from extra tough aluminum 
alloy. Light tocarry, but willtake the 
abuse of daily handling and washing 
and cut your replacement costs. 
Choice of Alumilite or bright finish 
in two popular sizes: 

No. 4547—16%" x 12" x 4" 

No. 4548—17 13-16" x 13 15-16" x 74" 
Trays also available in other sizes and styles 





SAUCE PANS 


- 





Have gently slopin 
sides and rounde 
/ corners. Long han- 
/ dies, flat bottoms. 
Available in nesting 
sizes as follows: 


=—5% quort. 
1%, 2%, 3%, 4, 5V2, 7, 
81, and 10 quart capacities. 


me ae ee ee ee ee 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company a 
3508 Wear-Ever Bldg., New Kensington, Pa. f 


I am interested in [) Sauce Pots [J Stock Pots [] Gas | 
Fired Kettle (] Roasting Pans [) Cutlery () Trays 
(J Double Boilers [) Sauce Pans. 


Have your representative see me. 





NAME OF DEALER 
a Fill in, clip to your letterhead, and mail today. 
Laas EEE Eee eee 
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Questions and Answers 


Teacher Recruitment 


Where may | obtain information 
about teacher recruitment or sam- 
ples of teacher recruitment leaflets? 


Such information might be obtained 


from the National Commission 


Teacher Education and 


ATTRACTIVE! 
It's beautifully designed, and the eye- 
saving Glo-Dull finish is uniform and 
permanent 


LASTING! 
It cannot burn, shrink or warp. Re- 
quires no painting and stays perma- 
nently beautiful 


ECONOMICAL! 
It is quickly and easily installed 
Gives a maximum service with mini- 
mum maintenance. 


COMPLETE! 
It is more than just a ground or a 
trim. It’s a complete system for the set- 
ting of chalkboards and tackboards. 


VERSATILE! 
It is designed and available for both 
plastered-in and surface-applied 
jobs. It can be used with boards of 
any thickness. 


Professional 
Standards of the N.E.A. and also from 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 





tion International in Washington, D.C. 
Some of the leaflets in THE NATION’S 
SCHOOLS files were published by the 
Ohio Education Association, Columbus; 
Michigan Education Association, Lan- 
sing; Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation, recruitment division, Talla- 
hassee; the school of education of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


LOXI 


SNAP-ON 


CHALKBOARD 
SETTING 
SYSTEM 


Write Today for Complete 
Details and Specifications 


= 





and the Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6.—A.H.R. 


Rubber Covered Footballs 

Do official rules permit the use of 
rubber covered footballs in high 
school and college games? 

Action taken by the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association’s football 
rules committee on~ January 16 
amended the N.C.A.A. rules so that 
a ball made of material other than 
leather may be used “by mutual agreé- 
ment” of the contesting teams. 

Earlier, the National Federation of 


| State High School Athletic Associa- 
| tions had approved the use of the 


rubber football in league or confer- 


| ence games if the opposing coaches 


agreed. 

Advocates of the rubber covered 
football assert that it retains its orig- 
inal shape even when waterlogged and 
will not gain weight under the most 
adverse weather conditions. 

Questionnaires were sent to 640 
coaches in an effort to determine their 
attitude toward rubber covered foot- 
balls. “Does the rubber covered foot- 
ball increase the efficiency of a passer 
or ball-handler?” the coaches were 
asked. The answers were: 470 “yes” 
and 160 “no,” on a dry field; 530 “yes” 
and 80 “no,” on a wet field. 


Part-Time Classes 
What has happened to part-time 


| continuation classes? 


Part-time general continuation 


| schools and classes were established 
| in 27 states in the United States by 


1931, and this number probably 


| marked the peak of the expansion. 


Wisconsin had the honor of being 
the first state (1911) to establish 
such a type of education even before 
the passage of the National Voca- 
tional Education Acts (1917). The 
need for this type of education be- 
fore and at the time of its establish- 
ment seemed to be generally accepted, 
but by 1930 the economic situation in 
the United States appeared to have 
a profound effect upon the educational 
developments in progress at that time. 
This situation and subsequent social 
legislation, together with state legisla- 
tion, tended to remove not only the 
need for but the possibilities of the 
part-time continuation school on a 
feasible basis. 

The need for leaving school became 
less, and the opportunity to . remain 
in full-time school was made much 
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MODEL A.L. M. 13 


Y Floor Maintenance Machine 


ve 


pa 
Reduced weight. (| 
SH 


13 inch brush spread... . 
Riding-on-head = 
construction. 


for scrubbing, polishing, 
steel wooling, disc sanding, 
buffing, all types of floors. 


It’s a beauty any way you look at it! Smart modern 
styling ... ew economy and efficiency... easy operation 
for scrubbing, polishing, steel wooling, disc sanding and 
buffing all floors ... wood, tile, asphalt, concrete, rubber, 
terrazzo or marble. Ideal for jobs requiring easy 
portability and reduced weight. G.E. heavy-duty 
motor. Brush speed 172 r.p.m. 4 
: : ; American-built 
Has removable handle for easy carrying or storing. dependability. 
Handle can be rotated so built-in trailing wire will be ; : 
on either side of operator desired. Handle automatically 
adjusts to proper height for tall or short operator. 
Safety-type bar switch on handle stops machine instantly 
when operator releases grip. A low tension spring in 
bar switch eliminates hand fatigue. Attachments can 
be put on or taken off in seconds—no tools necessary. 
Built for long life! 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
548 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
Without obligation, send latest catalog on the 
following: 
New American A.L.M. 13 Maintenance Machine 
American DeLuxe Maintenance Machines 
Complete Line of American Floor Finishes 
NOM. diccccccccccsececesesveccsssbecesabecceeccses 


Steel. cc vocccccccccesedcccesccccecqcesaveseesscsodss 


City. sccccccccccccccccccccccs cSAMls sccccccsecccosecs 
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more desirable because of opportuni- 
ties for part-time work, the raising of 
the age of acceptance in industry, the 
removal of the stigma for women 
workers in industry, the increased 
value placed upon the acquirement of 
the high school diploma, the adjust- 
ment of the school program to meet 
better the need of the potential school 
leaver, the introduction of federal pro- 
grams of assistance to youth, such as 
the N.Y.A. and C.C.C,, and the various 
phases of the social security law. 

For instance, in Michigan in 1931 
there were 27 cities operating part- 
time general continuation schools or 
classes. By 1941 the number had been 
reduced to five, and by 1951 only two 
cities had classes that could be so listed, 
and these classes were quite largely 
concerned with maladjusted youths 
who found little opportunity in pro- 
grams in full-time school. Other states 
have had comparable experiences. 

It should be pointed out that besides 
the exclusively federally financed pro- 
grams for youth which passed out of 
the picture in the early Forties there 
came into being programs of vocational 
education adjusted to youth’s needs on 
a better organized basis than the part- 
time general continuation school or 
class, namely, the apprentice program 
and the diversified occupation training 
program, as well as other types of 
work-experience programs that have 
absorbed the large majority of those 
who normally would have been eli- 
gible for the general continuation 
school or class. 

Let it be said that the part-time 
general continuation school served a 
worth-while purpose and in all prob- 
ability pointed the way for the curric- 
ulum reconstruction that has provided 
greater opportunities for our boys and 
girls—FRANK W. DALTON, /ecturer 
in vocational education, University of 
Michigan. 


Driver and Safety Education 

Which colleges offer regular as 
well as short courses in driver educa- 
tion? 

The higher education committee of 
the National Safety Council publishes 
annually a list that includes not only 
driver education but also other safety 
courses, such as life saving, first aid, 
and accident prevention. 

The 1952 report lists 431 courses in 
safety education offered by 215 col- 
leges in 48 states. “Safety Courses for 
Teachers” is available from the council, 
| 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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POND-MEDART 
TWISTING BELT 





CLIMBING 
ROPES 





SIDE HORSES 
SWIVEL 
FLYING 





f HORIZONTAL 
| BARS 








> PARALLEL BARS 


Worlds Only Complete Single Source For 








& Will, Architects @ J. E. Lovejoy & Co., Contractors 


How-to borrow 4 sunbeam 


et nT 


Jo better daulgh schools 


sun-lit passageways strikingly different from the dark 





Borrowing a sunbeam to daylight a school 
tunnels so prevalent in central corridored schools. 


Ceco Architectural Projected Windows were selected 
because their slender muntins mean more light gets 
in, more view, too. They won't rot, warp, stick or swell 


... provide controlled ventilation. Cost? Lowest of all 


is a very neat trick if you can do it. 

And that's just what Perkins & Will, archi- 
tects did in designing the Keokuk, lowa High School. 
Ceco stee/ windows played a big part in this unique 
method of daylighting for better vision. 
installed with generous savings in maintenance. 

Ceco’s network of multiple offices offered a plus 
value, Liaison contact with the contractor J. E. Lovejoy 
& Co. came from Des Moines. In St. Louis windows 
. Chicago adds 


Functional use of daylight was achieved through 
window arrangement and purposeful positioning of the 
building. Built side by side, corridors and classrooms 
all have outside exposures. Classrooms face north 
utilizing diffused indirect north light. Corridors take were adapted to architectural design . . 
erection work and drawing of window detail. 


ndow walls from floor to ceiling with a 
Today more and more architects, contractors and 


the shape of wi 
southern view and on one side open strips at the top of 
the inner walls of classrooms admit ‘‘borrowed light” engineers depend more and more on Ceco in solv- 


from the corridor areas. Corridors become pleasing ing their building problems. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION © General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Illinois 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


/n construction products CECO ENGINEERING mkes the big difverence 
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cut Fee 
$e he 


Co ts with 


‘ls Your 
Dishwashing 
Slow and Expensive? 


--- OF Do You 
Have Food Waste 
Disposal Problems? 


eee / f y ou W, lish — 
Solve Both Problems 
with Only One Machine 


Have a Bottle 
Storage Problem? 
Then You Need 
SALV-0-MAT! 


THE SALVAJOR COMPANY 


118 SOUTHWEST BOULEVARD, KANSAS CITY 8 
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MO. 


These Salvajor Products! 


fo SALVAJOR 


Scrapping and Pre-Wash Machine 


Scraps and pre-washes tableware in 
one simple action. Prevents silverware 
loss in garbage. Sizes to fit all require- 
ments. 


WasteXir 


FOOD WASTE DISPOSER 


Grinds any kind of food waste — and 
flushes into sewer as liquid waste, 
Sizes to fit all requirements. 


SALVAJECTOR 


Scrapping, Pre-Wash Disposer 


Scraps and pre-washes tableware . . . 
grinds food waste into liquid and 
flushes down sewer—all in one oper- 
ation. Sizes to fit all requirements. 


SALV‘E-MAT 
BOTTLE CHUTE 
Salv-0-Mat racks any size empty bev- 
erage bottle through a back-bar chute 
out of sight on floor below. Allows more 
working space at serving counters, etc. 





THE SALVAJOR COMPANY 


118 Southwest Bivd. Dept. NS Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Please send full information on: 
OC SALVAJOR [) WasteXit [) SALVAJECTOR [) SALV-O-MAT 

















aintenance Budget STAB 





Stop This Crime Wave 
with G-E Textolite* Plastics Tops 


G-E Textolite is steel-hard — withstands 
heavy abuse. No need to resurface desks fre- 


quently when they are topped with tough G-E 





Textolite. They'll last years longer — save 


you many dollars on maintenance. 


Whether ordering new desks or refinishing old, 


be sure you get G-E Textolite tops. Mar and 


stain-proof — immune to ordinary acids — 
easily cleaned with a damp cloth — available 
in attractive colors or wood grains. 
G-E Textolite school pattern — the only pattern 


Write for literature and installation information. designed especially for school use in cooperation 
with the famous NELA Park lighting laboratories. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





NATIONWIDE Ruddisrraft WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Cambridge 39, Mass. ® Charlotte 6, N. C. © Chicago 32, Ill. 4 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. © Kansas City 3, Kan. 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Louisville 10, Ky. ® Marshfield, Wis. : 


Miami 38, Fic. © Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New Hyde Park, L. I., RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
N. Y. © New York 55, New York ® Port Newark 5, N. J. © Phil- denne vt 
adelphia 34, Pa. © St. Lovis 16, Mo. ® San Francisco 24, Cal. eee 
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VAMPCO ALL-ALUMINUM WINDOWS Jim 


ANOTHER LIFETIME“VAMPCO”“INSTALLATION 


Eastern Suburben Junior High School 

Silver Spring, Md. 
ARCHITECT: Ronald S$. Sensemen 
CONTRACTOR: John Tester & Son 





Windows by VAMPCO 


BUDGET 





Make no mistake. VAMPCO ribbon windows pay their wayi Those 
massive extrusions become an integral part of the structure, bearing their 
load of glass block without a lintel. 


Precision-fabricated and shipped complete, they abolish the waste of 
hand-fitting on the job. 
And they give a lifetime of handsome, trouble-free, expense-free 
service . . . rustless, corrosion-free, never needing a-drop of paint. 
Give your building budget this VAMPCO two-way stretch! Ask your 
architect to contact VAMPCO'S Engineering Service for know-how and design 

cooperation. Write us direct— Dept. NS82— for complete, money-saving 
information. 





Fo 
PES - IN LIFETIME aL 
Rau THESE WINDOW TY UMINUY 





BASEMENT CASEMENT BINATION 
cE 6 0c c 


SEMENT AND 
PROJECTED 
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“Dur sehool board 


This modern addition to the Silver Lake, Ohio, school system is meeting the need 
for the increased student load that is so prevalent in cities and towns all over the 
country today. Modern facilities throughout this building insure a physical plant 
that is conducive to ease of instruction and a learning area that is free from‘ the 
distractions of uncomfortable conditions. 











Sliver Lake Elementary School; Silver Lake, Ohio, has recently sound control, comfortable seating and, of course, a wall to wall 
completed a fine new addition to their educational facilities. The Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP installation that insures complete con- 
alert students in one of the new classrooms are enjoying all the trol of heating, ventilating and cooling at all times. Principal, Karl 
advantages of modern school design—efficient lighting, adequate Weimer; Architect, W. B. Huff; Consulting Engineer, Paul Fleming. 








_ is definitely interested 


“,.. we're interested in everything that will help us 
improve the schools of our city. We're studying the 
newest methods of lighting. We plan to redecorate 
using pleasant, lively wall colors. We have given a lot 
of thought to acoustic materials for noise control. 


Of course, one of the biggest problems in every 
schoolroom is that of proper heating and ventilating. 
However, here we have reached a happy solution. After 
a careful study of all systems we've standardized on the 
Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP System for both new 
construction and for our modernization program.” 


Fairview School Addition; Denver, Colorado; Architect, R. Ewing 
Stiffler. Here is another addition to a present school structure in the 
Rocky Mountain Empire which incorporates the latest equipment 
for comfort and convenience. DRAFT|STOP continues to be specified 
more and more whether it be a modernization project, an addition, 
ora completely new school structure. 


See the 16 mm full color movie “Design for Learning” — 
Herman Nelson’s new 25-minute full color film on modern 
school planning will prove most helpful in your building 
plans. Your local Herman Nelson Sales Representative will 
be glad to schedule a showing of this film. 


The Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP System provides 
ideal schoolroom climate. It automatically heats, ven- 
tilates and cools—without creating drafts at any time. 
In fact, the drafts that come off the big picture windows 
of the modern schoolroom are intercepted before they 
can spill into the room. We feel that DRAFT|STOP pro- 
vides the best possible environment for health and 
learning for our children. If you are planning a new 
building or a modernization program you will want to 
give careful consideration to this system. For further 
information, write Dept. NS-8, Herman Nelson Divi- 
sion, American Air Filter Co., Inc., Moline, Illinois. 


Now DRAFT|STOP Wall Available—DRAFT|STOP Wall is now avail- 
able as an accessory where advantages of the Herman Nelson 
DRAFT|STOP System are desired but where utility cabinets or cavity 
wall construction are not required. DRAFT|STOP Wall can be used 
with either 32” or 28” high standard or recessed DRAFT|STOP Unit 
Ventilatérs. Write for descriptive folder today. 


€ 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
VENTILATION 








= ABOUT IT ENDURES 


Philip Sheridan El da, N.Y. Architects: F. J. and W. A. Kidd, Buffalo its resilience its beauty of grain 
its brightness its easy cleaning 
its tightness its easy re-surfacing 
its warmth its smoothness 
its dryness its dent-resistance 





That's ‘‘the beauty of it!’’ As schoolmen the 
nation over know, a well-laid floor of Northern 
Hard Maple fights the scuffs and scars of genera- 
tions of young feet. Its cheerful, comfortable 
qualities endure through years of the punishment 
all school floors must take. From gymnasium to 
office, maple flooring’s bright, home-like tones 
and pleasant resilience help to put pupils and 
teachers at ease. 

Important, too, is the fact that a sturdy maple 
floor adds a big factor of strength, of rigidity, to 

General Contractors: John W. Cowper, Inc., Buffalo. Floors by Lamkin & Birtch Co., Buffalo the building structure... something no mere 
floor covering contributes. 

Both MFMA-graded and inspected Northern 
Hard Maple flooring and its fine companion 
woods, MFMA Northern Beech and Birch, are 
readily and widely available in strip, block and 
pattern flooring. Specify them with confidence. 





MAPLE FLOORING 

See ; MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Sweet's Suite 589, Pure Oil Bidg. 
Arch. (13k-MA) for spec- 35 East Wacker Drive 
fications and full data. CHICAGO ) * ILLINOIS 
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Pie 


LIGHTING, INC. 


6135 W, 65th St. Chicago 38, Illinois 
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be sure to get 
your FREE 
copy of this 
comprehensive 
book on the 
\ control of 
l\ light and sound 


Curtis Lighting, 
6135 W. 65th St. 


Gentlemen: please send . : on the Curtis 
light and Sound Conditic : ‘ 


Name. 
Title. 
Address. 


City. 





America’s Most Versatile Chairs for School Use — 
and America’s Number | Public Seating Buy! 


Samson Folding Chairs 





Wisconsin State College Gym — Superior, Wisconsin Denver University Arena— Denver, Colorado 


Ruggedly Built to “Take It”... 
Posture-Designed for Comfort... 





Easy to Stack, Store or Set Up! 


OW SAMSON FOLDING CHAIRS 
N make it easy to convert school 
seating space from one use to another, 
quickly and economically, to provide 
comfortable seating wherever needed. 


Sturdy Samson Chairs are easy to 
set up or fold away, require practically 
no maintenance. They are made of 
tubular steel that is heavier gauge 
than even U. S. Bureau of Federal 
Supply specifications demand! Their 
extra-wide seats and posture-curved 
backs make them extra comfortable 
for public seating. 


Tests by Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tory showed the Samson 2600 chair 
to be: ‘Substantial, well-balanced, 
easily set up or folded, storing in the 
most compact space, weight uni- 


formly distributed, folding mecha- 
nism guards against injury, seat rigidly 
supports framework, back is properly 
shaped for comfort.” 


Leading Users Choose Samson: 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, 
Michigan; Wilton Academy, Wilton, 
Maine; Prospect Park Council Club- 
house, Knights of Columbus, Brook- 
lyn, New York; GraceLutheran Church, 
Stratford, Connecticut; Milenoff Ballet 
Theatre, Coral Gables, Florida; Bald- 
win High School, Jacksonville, Florida; 
Norwegian-America Line Agency, 
Inc., New York, New York. 


Strong Enough To Stud On ! 


THERE'S A SAMSON FOLDING CHAIR 
FOR EVERY PUBLIC SEATING NEED 





Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Division, Dept. 1-6, Detroit 29, Mich. 
ALSO MAKERS OF FAMOUS SAMSON FOLOAWAY FURNITURE FOR THE HOME AND SMART SAMSONITE LUGGAGE FOR TRAVEL 


Samson 2600 Series 
Folding Chair 








School Officials 
Everywhere Choose 


Samson 
Folding Chairs 


For Classrooms, Social 
Rooms, Auditoriums! 
Special low prices on quantity pur- 
chases. Ask your Samson distributor 
or write us direct! 
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SAFETY TESTS PROVE 
Safer—because of their quick acting response to any change in tem- 


POWERS Type H 
THERMOSTATIC WATER MIXERS 
will out-perform 
all other thermostatic or 


* pressure actuated mixers 

















POWERS 
SHOWERS 


are Swell @ print ater ceauiee queuin coumar 
They're SUPER! 




















Thermostatic SHOWER MIXERS 


ONLY ONE MOVING PART — Powerful thermostatic 
ible h are SAFE against scalding caused by 


motor assembly is easily accessible from the front. 


Simple ond durable construction insures long life and 
@ PRESSURE ov @) TEMPERATURE 


fluctuations in water supply lines 


perature setting, pressure or temperature variations in water supply 
lines. Users report control within 42°F. Greater Comfort—shower 
temperature remains constant wherever set. No jumpy temperatures. 
More Economical—POWERS thermostatic mixers promptly deliver 
showers at the right temperature...no waste of time, hot or cold water. 

For new installations or when modernizing obsolete showers . . . play 
safe, use Powers type H thermostatic shower mixers. 





Only ONE shower accident 

may cost many times the price of 

a Powers mixer. Why settle for any 

thing less than the SAFEST SHOWER 
MIXER MADE? 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
OFFICES IN OVER 5O CITIES © SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Control 


SKOKIE, ILL., 3400 Oakton St.e NEW YORK 17,N.Y., 231 E. 46th St.e LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 
1808 W.8th St.e TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. MEXICO, D. F., Edificio “La National’’601 
nBYS 
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North Street School 
Shows Thoughtful 


Planning we _— Sere 


The North Street School, Rittman, Ohio, not only 
relieves present congestion in the District’s primary 
system but is designed and situated so that later addi- 
tions can eventually house the entire elementary en- 
rollment. In fact, this thoroughgoing provision for the 
future is reflected in all details of equipment, including 
the selection of versatile, long-lived Heywood-Wake- 
field tubular steel furniture. 








Advance planning of the 
school was coordinated by 
W. H. Hauenstein, Super- 
intendent of the Rittman 
school system, and the 
building was designed by 
Spahn and Barnes, Archi- 
tects, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. Installation of tu- 
bular steel furniture was 
arranged by the Theodor 
Kundtz Company, Cleve- 
land, distributors for Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Com- 
pany, Chicago, II. 











Ample space, good lighting, and 
thoughtfully selected furniture 
characterize the 12 classrooms ot 
the North Street School. The fur- 
niture includes 396 S 1028 LL 
desks and 476 S 915 all-purpose 
chairs such as shown here. These 'HEYWOOD- 
are ruggedly made of welded, tu- ‘WAKEFIELD 
bular steel and are light enough 
to be regrouped as classroom ac- 
tivities require. EST.1826 
Write today for the new cata- 
logue showing the full line of Hey- School Furniture Division 
wood-Wakefield School Furniture — ee 
and Auditorium Seating. ee ee 

















% The ORIGINAL Tubular Steel School Furniture * 
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Draft-free comfort guaranteed with 


NESBITT WIND-O:LINE SYNCRETIZERS 


eRe eS 





Here’s the sure cure for icy downdrafts from large window 
areas. It is the attractive Nesbitt heating and ventilating 
unit shown along the outside wall. This Nesbitt WindeO+ 
Line syncretizer provides a blanket of heat the length of 
window areas—insuring that all students are pleasantly 
comfortable, regardless of outside temperatures. 





Below is the Nesbitt WindeOcLine “package” —unit ven- 
tilator, with finned-tube radiation extending to either side, 
and matching storage cabinets. Enlarged section shows 
construction details of finned-tube radiation. For complete 
data on this and other school ventilating equipment, con- 
sult your nearest American Blower Branch Office. 


your sestsuy AMERICAN BLOWER VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, Detroit 32, Michigan «© CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, Ontario 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary conronarion 
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PUT UIC MAAUOS so: chansin 
et Tat ROOM USES 


Don sient i Your Do 


EQUIPMENT... 
FURNISHINGS...SUPPLIES 


Whether you operate a Restaurant, 
Club, Hospital or other institution, 
you are sure to find your needs in 
one of the 6 Catalogs each DON 


representative carries—displayin fy * 

om 50,000 items. ~~ MORE seating capacity MITCHELL 
pout ‘DON salesman mn aly yes 0 F DISPLAYS 

with your equipment and su 

problems ae on ideas and goed M R leg comfort 

gestions fori increasing your business, ot 


and tell of others’ successful ex MORE exclusive features NEA Conferences... 
riences. Lend him an ear as be o ers St. Louis. . .Booth A-31 


ia tactics Nes MORE strength and rigidity | ios anges. tooth 135 


If be’ $ not copuad whee you 
need something, mail your 
order direct to our head- MORE for your money 
quarters. How ever you buy, 
satisfaction § nteed alway Send for folder with plet 


MITCHELL sanienannanene. COMPANY 
EDWARD DON & COMPANY 734 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


2201 S. LA SALLE ST. oept MEN CHICAGO 16, ILL 




















THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 





£ SPEED FLOOR WORK, | 
WK CUT LABOR COSTS with... 


Su Kay 


FLOOR MACHINE 


all steel folding chairs — | WOOLER* . 


The tubular steel frame 

and one-piece formed steel 

seat of this new Virco 

Folding Chair can withstand 

years of punishment. 

Enclosed hinges and smooth, 

chip-proof finish assure 

snag-free, pinch-free comfort. 

Contour-shaped for easy 

sitting. Conveniently light: | é Seedaeont 


weight. Available also 
with formed plywood and All floors are cleaned faster and stay polished 


leatherette upholstered longer when Sun Ray WOOLERS are on the job! 
seats. Write for free catalog. They’re formed from long, strong strands of steel 
DEALERS NOTE: Some areas wool placed radially to rotate at right angles to the 
still available for qualified work . .. assuring fast, most efficient “steel wooling.” 
dealers. Write for information. Woolers are made in all grades to fit every job, and 
in all sizes to fit the fibre brush on any single disc-type 


. . : 
L S| 5 floor machine. Write today for free descriptive literature! 


\ Naif : Another 
° IRCO wee. corporation | O° Wt Kay pardtendrsd ey: 
15134 SOUTH VERMONT AVE. 
THE WILLIAMS COMPANY 


MAILING ADDRESS: P.0. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, California 245 WEST FIRST STREET . LONDON, OHIO 


rugged strength 
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More and more companies 
are using IBM ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


THE COMPANION COMPANIES, OMAHA, NEB. . . 


are among the thousands of business organizations 
who have been meeting typing requirements with 
IBM Electric Typewriters in the past 20 years. 


rain your Students for the Job Ahead 


Actual schoolroom tests show that students acquire 
basic typing skills faster; have more time to devote 
to associated learning. 


fue 
G\< Aids 


- 
| IBM, Dept. NS-9 
| 
I 





590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send booklet, “Electric Ty; 
writers in Education”, and 
We'd like to see your full-color sound 
movie, “Electric Typing Time,” on 
(date) 
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Visual and postural benefits that 


no other school desk offers 


American Universal Table 
with No. 368 Envoy Chairs 


For classrooms, dormitories, 
libraries, offices, dining rooms. 
Combines functional beauty, 
durability, convenience, at 
moderate price. Sizes for kinder- 
garten, elementary, and high- 
school use. 





WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan; Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 











AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 


DESK 


Only the American Universal ‘‘Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436) has a desk-top 
adjustable, easily and quietly, to three 
approved positions (20°, 10°, and level) — 
plus automatic fore-and-aft seat adjust- 
ment for focal adjustment to all tasks. 
These unique features afford new relief 
for bodily and visual stresses and strains. 
Their beneficial effect on posture and vision 
enable children to learn more easily, 
teachers to accomplish more—and also 
result in improved general health. 

The ‘“Ten-Twenty” has won acclaim 
from educators everywhere, and is known 
as the “key to the co-ordinated classroom.” 

Additional advantages include a seat- 
swivel of 45° either way, to silent, cush- 
ioned stops, that reduces body twist in 
response to right or left hand and eye 
preferences, and assures easy ingress and 
egress; and a sanitary, easily accessible, 
one-piece, steel book-box. 


FREE BOOKLETS 
**Education Grows’’—and “‘The 
Co-ordinated Classroom’’— two informa- 
tive works on recent educational 
developments. Write Dept. 5. 
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eyes come first with new BENZ: 


translucent diffuser shields provide more comfortable seeing . 
Educators’ demand for an atmosphere that inspires attentiveness, Bw 
distractive contrasts and promotes voluntary concentration. 


trgnslucent diffuser shields are the answer to MORE LIGHT... as much as 
10% MORE LIGHT than with opaque louvers . . . and, combined with “Grid-Lite”’ 
System, up to 50% MORE LIGHT than conventional luminaires ! 


Benjamin engineers designed “Grid-Lite” with but one 

objective: better comfort-brightness balance and more light. This 
is the kind of light educators have long sought . . . there can 

be no compromise in attaining it. That is why “Grid- Lite” utilizes 
translucent, ribbed polystyrene diffuser shields, instead of less 
efficient opaque shields, louvers or other shielding media. Benjamin 
diffuser-shields actually raise the total usable light on the working 
surface, while providing a new high in comfort-brightness 

balance through greater light diffusion and 45° lamp shielding. 


Young America’s eyes deserve this kind of restful, 

diffused light. It promotes concentration and attention 

. it eliminates disturbing contrasts that develop glare, 
germinate unrest and carelessness . . . it creates a stimulating 
atmosphere conducive to better study habits. 


It is because SEEING is youth's main gate to knowledge, that 

EYES COME FirsT with “Grid-Lite”! For further details and lighting 
data, write for FREE “Grid-Lite” Bulletin, AD 5880, just published. 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Dept. N.S., Des Plaines, Ill, 
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... these 
translucent 
diffuser-shields 
prove it! 


cut-away view of 

“Grid-Lite” shows ballast and 
lamp-holder arrangement, 

as well as unique plug-in 
type channels which 

simplify installation, 











If you need more classroom space you need it NOW! 
Children can’t stop growing and each day’s delay in pro- 
viding necessary facilities deprives them of part of their 
heritage. Yet despite limited funds and rising building 
costs there is a sensible answer. 

Many communities, faced with indefinite postponement 
of school construction, have been able to erect Armco 
STEELOX schools immediately. In many cases architects 
were able to obtain exactly the same interior facilities 
and save up to 50 per cent of the cost of other types of 
construction. 

Sturdy, attractive, fire-resistant SFEELOX Buildings save 
money in many ways. The unique STEELOX panel provides 
both structural support and finished surface. Erection can 
be quickly done by any: local contractor. An occasional 
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painting is about all the maintenance required. Even here 
you save because special Armco PAINTGRIP sheets take 
paint immediately and hold it longer. 

Ask your architect to investigate the possibilities of 
Armco STEELOXx School Buildings. You can get exactly 
what you need at a price you can afford. Write us for com- 
plete information. Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc., 2272 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary 
of Armco Steel Corporation. 


Armco | 


\ RMCy 


Steel 
Buildings 
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Looking Forward 


The End of Democracy 


Te who send their children to private or parochial 

schools should be the most concerned about the success 
of the public school—for if public education fails, then 
democracy will fail. And if democracy fails, there will be 
no private or parochial schools in this country. There are 
no private or church schools in Russia. Communistic and 
totalitarian governments tolerate no institutions of learn- 
ing, except those that the dictators—not the people—spon- 
sor and control. 

We suggest a careful reading of this month’s leading 
article (p.°31), describing the philosophy and activities 
of Publisher Robert C. Hoiles. His proposal to abolish all 
public schools carries through to its anarchistic conclusion 
the more subtle propaganda of many organized attacks on 
education. 


Who Speaks for the Legion? 


| Soke time for the National Education Association to say 
to the American Legion: 

“Are you or are you not a friend of public schools? 
We've been buddies for 32 years in sponsoring American 
Education Week, but we can’t understand the unwarranted 
attack upon us by your official magazine. We are puzzled 
" by the support given this attack by your commander in his 
interview with the press in Detroit during our representa- 
tive assembly. We are referring, of course, to the article, 
‘Your Child Is Their Target, appearing in the June num- 
ber of the American Legion Magazine. 

“Some of your prominent members tell us that the 
magazine article and the comments b your commander do 
not represent the attitude of most Legionnaires toward the 
public school. They say that a small minority group is in 
control of the magazine and the headquarters office. Is 
this true? As evidence, they cite the editorial in the July 
number of the official publication of American Legion Post 
173 of Dearborn, Mich., which warns: ‘This particular 
article should not be allowed to go unnoticed without some 
type of severe reprimand. Our post recently passed a reso- 
lution instructing the national department to be on guard 
and to do a better. job of editing this type of malicious, 
unwarranted, misconstrued, false and damaging type of 
information.’ ” 

The opportunity to face the issue squarely with the 
national office of the American Legion was sidestepped by 
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the N.Es. representative assembly in Detroit July 4 (of 
all days! ), when it tabled a resolution from the floor which 
called for joint investigation. The tabled resolution would 
have requested “the leaders of the American Legion to join 
with leaders of the N.E.A. in a thorough and unbiased study 
of the background and nature of the allegations against 
public school teachers and their chosen leaders as stated in 
the June 1952 article.” The resolution also would have 
urged “the Legion to make space available in an early issue 
of its magazine . . . for a reply by a member of the Legion 
to be selected by the N.E.A. as its official representative.” 
It would have expressed “appreciation to those local Legion 
posts that have pointed out inconsistencies and inaccuracies 
in this article and expressed confidence in the members 
and leaders of the teaching profession.” 

Referring to the organized teaching profession, the article 
in the American Legion Magazine said: “These people pro- 
tect the pinkoes, collectivists, Marxists and commies be- 
cause they are a part of the gang, and the gang must staid 
together.” It also asserted that “one of the strongest forces 
today in propagandizing for a socialistic America is the 
hierarchy of the National Education Association” and “some 
of its performances have been more typical of the tactics 
of a captured labor union, complete with goon squads, than 
of a respectable national organization.” 

When the integrity of the teaching profession is thus 
assailed and the motives of its leaders are attacked, nothing 
is gained by appeasement. Peace at any price only post- 
pones more serious consequences. You can’t compromise 
with principles, and the principles of truth and fair play 
are involved in this situation. 

Legionnaires who believe in public education and who 
have faith in its teachers have another duty to their country 
—a responsibility to demand investigation of this situation 
by their local and state chapters. 


“Born Again” 


Gone plant planners who think they are designing 
school buildings for the future had better take another 
look at their blueprints, thinks Edwin S. Burdell, president 
of The Cooper Union. The time is not too far distant when 
schools may be used by adults as much as by children. 
“Elementary schoolrooms are now vacant from 3 to 4 
o'clock in the afternoon until the next morning, and they 
are the only places in most communities where the adult 
program can expand,” Dr. Burdell recently pointed out. 
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“The situation also calls for some ingenuity on the part 
of the designers of schoolroom furniture. It is somewhat 
ironic that when the ‘progressives’ first proposed movable 
chairs and tables for the younger grades, the opposition 
objected to the cost. Now, fixed seats which prevent mul- 
tiple use of a room are the ‘luxury.’ The most economical 
schoolroom furniture will be some new design that can, by 
being turned upside down or on its side, change from a 
kindergarten desk into a seat with writing arm for an 
adult.” 

And Dr. Burdell also might have asked that more 
thought be given to the preparation of teachers for the 
forthcoming renaissance of adult learning. Today it is the 
increased birth rate that is placing a heavy load upon the 
school budget and teaching personnel. Twenty years from 
now, these same generations will be “born again” into a 
continuous program of learning for adults. 


Maybe It’s the Feedback 


O YOU think you're democratic—just because you've 

set up a form of participation for members of your 
staff. It could be, writes Leland P. Bradford in a recent 
issue of Adult Education, that what you really have set up 
is “camouflaged authoritarianism.” 

Dr. Bradford is director of the adult education service 
of the N.E.A. He describes three conditions under which 
participation really can be democratic. These apply, he 
says, to a staff meeting, to a teachers’ group, or to any 
other planning or policy making situation. 

First of all, those who are asked to participate should be 
interested in the topics or the problems involved. Orher- 
wise their contributions to the meeting usually will be 
inadequate. 

Then Dr. Bradford talks about “feedback” processes. He 
puts it this way: 

“Each individual needs to get accurate information about 
the difference between what he is trying to do and how 
well he is doing it. He needs to be able to use this infor- 
mation to correct or change his action. Then basically he 
is steering himself. 

“Participation, then, calls for more than getting people 
active. It requires a process of feedback so that people 
can know how their actions were effective.” 

Dr. Bradford thinks that if a citizen is indifferent toward 
voting it is because he cannot observe the consequence of 
his single vote. Since he cannot see the result of his own 
efforts, he loses interest. 

And finally, states the N.E.A. group dynamics specialist, 
participation—if it is to be democratic—must keep chan- 
nels open for further action. Says he: 

“It does little good to involve an individual in thinking 
through a situation or in carrying out part of an action if 
he is to be prevented from acting on the basis of his think- 
ing or from completing his action.” 

The best example of this—and it’s not pleasant to think 
abour—is the mock participation by which teachers and 
sometimes others presumably take part in the planning for 
a new school building. Invariably an article coming to our 
attention emphasizes the fact that the building was planned 
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to represent the interests of all concerned. But too often 
the real planning by the teachers didn’t affect the plans 
for the new building as much as the teachers had antici- 
pated. There were “reasons,” of course, such as: The archi- 
tect didn’t think it would work, or the school board didn’t 
think it would be feasible. 

You've seen this happen, too, when committees have 
been asked to select textbooks or to recommend individuals 
for promotion. Somehow what really happens doesn’t jibe 
too well with what teachers proposed. 

Yes, Dr. Bradford, we think you've said a “lineful” in 
your warning that alleged participation too often may be 
just “camouflaged authoritarianism.” 

~- 


Magic Words 


¢ pee professions use magic words, too, to impress 

or confuse the layman. If your doctor tells you that 
your ailment is “idiopathic,” you'll feel much better when 
you look in the dictionary and find that the word simply 
means “self-causing.” 

Or perhaps he told you that pain was “cryptogenic.” 
What he really meant was, “it’s from a hidden cause.” In 
other words, he doesn’t know what's the matter with you 
either. 

The next time an administrator or teacher indulges in 
education's brand of magic words, such as “frame of ref- 
erence,” “orientation,” and “integration,” ask him if such 
educational phenomena are idiopathic or cryptogenic. 

Silly? Of course it is! But so is much of the vocabulary 
used in our “interpretive” literature for the layman. 


Think You're Insured? 


O YOU think your school district is adequately covered 
for accident and Jiability insurance! Several adminis- 
trators who thought so have been unhappily surprised to 
find that their district's accident policy didn’t cover nearly 
sO many emergencies as they had supposed. This warning 
comes from E. Glenn Featherston, assistant director for 
administration of state and local school systems in the U.S. 
Office of Education. He suggests that summertime is a 
good time to check all insurance policies. 
It might be a good idea to compare notes with some of 
your neighboring administrators. 


First-Day Blues 


wit your new teachers really feel welcome? It’s the 
little things that make the first days a pleasure or a 
nightmare for the newcomer. There's no greater help for 
the new teacher than the friendly interest of someone who 
suffered the same uncertainties and loneliness a few years 
earlier. 
Why nor pass this thought along to your staff before 
school starts? 
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“ABOLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS,” says owner 


of newspaper chain. Texas fights invasion 


OBERT CYRUS HOILES, owner 

of 10 newspapers in Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Ohio, would abolish public schools. 
He argues that their continuance is a 
violation of both the Ten Command- 
ments and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

In all of his newspapers Hoiles 
maintains a barrage of vitriol against 
teachers, administrators, board mem- 
bers. Editorially he “rings the changes” 
on his fundamental theme—that public 
education violates “basic law.” But it 
is in his public, personal statements 
that his position is made most clear 
and unequivocal. 

Hoiles has long held open a standing 
offer of $100 to any public school 
teacher who would debate with him 
the issues at hand, $500 to an admin- 
istrator. Occasionally, unprepared for 
trick questions, schoolmen have risen 
to the challenge. Occasionally, also, as 
in the now celebrated debates of Feb- 
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of Rio Grande Valley by Robert Cyrus Hoiles 


LEWIS C. FAY 
Sunday Editor 

San Antonio Light 
ruary 1952 in McAllen, Tex., school- 
men have been willing to let'a promi- 
nent public figure “carry the ball.” 
Hoiles has not come off well in such 
engagements, but his own statements, 
recorded on tape, in the McAllen in- 
stance, and transcribed for printed dis- 
tribution, have revealed his position 
sharply and distinctly. 

It is, in brief, this: 

“Tax-supported schools are in viola- 
tion of the commandment, “Thou shalt 
not steal.’ .. . 

“Tax-supported schools are in viola- 
tion of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence . . . which says ‘derive their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. This means INDIVIDUAL 
consent. Since I have not given my 
consent, it is a violation of the Dec- 
laration to tax me for something I 
don’t want to pay for... . 


“I have not given my consent to be 
controlled by the Constitution. I am 
subject to it under duress. . . . Parts 
of it I agree with, parts I don't... . 

“It is a violation of the Golden Rule 
to ‘initiate force, and taxation is the 
‘initiation of force... . 

“The only solution is to have private 
schools that can teach voluntary ways 
of doing things. . . . If we had private 
schools, people would buy education 
just as they do bread. . . . 

“Government schools are leading us 
to socialism and communism. . . . It 
is impossible for tax-supported educa- 
tors to teach American principles. They 
can only teach foreign principles, col- 
lectivism, fascism, might-makes-right- 
ism and that the end justifies the 
means. 

“Government was more ‘moral’ 75 
years ago when there was a higher 
percentage of illiteracy than today... .” 

Before we proceed to extensive ex- 
amination of Hoilés’ philosophy, as 














expressed in his newspaper editorials 
and public statements, it may be worth 
while to observe public reaction to his 
policies, as voiced in the region of his 
newest safari—the lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. 

The lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas is an empire within an empire. 
It is a favorite saying in the region 
that if one cannot live in the Valley, 
anywhere in Texas is next best, and, 
if not in Texas, then Heaven will have 
to do. 

Magnificently isolated, the Valley 
contains three major cities—Browns- 
ville, McAllen and Harlingen — and 
perhaps a dozen smaller towns; it en- 
compasses a total population, rural and 
urban, of 325,000 persons, of whom 
nearly four-fifths are Latin Americans. 


REGION 1S SELF-CONTAINED 

Valley residents, watching over the 
years as frontier lawlessness subsided 
and the Valley became a paradise of 
horticultural and industrial self-suffi- 
ciency, have been keenly aware of the 
role of compulsory, free public educa- 
tion in the region’s emergence. Espe- 
cially with regard to the high percent- 
age of Latin Americans, education has 
played a vital rdle, and the telephone 
books of the area list many a profes- 
sional man named Garcia, Gonzales or 
Garza. 

One must understand all this in 
order to grasp the phenomenon of 
R. C. Hoiles, insofar as he affects the 
lower Rio Grande Valley and is af- 
fected, more or less, by it. For it was 
this superlatively community-conscious 
region into which Hoiles leaped early 
in October 1951 with purchase of the 
three Valley daily newspapers, in the 
three major cities, and proceeded to 
touch off a storm of controversy that 
one calm observer of nationwide news 
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phenomena contends is the most sus- 
tained and, in some respects, the most 
violent in American journalistic his- 
tory. 

The philosophy of Hoiles, as re- 
vealéd in the three Valley newspapers 
and his other newspapers about the 
country, must be considered briefly in 
the light of its effect within a tightly 
self-contained area like the Valley. 


CITIZENS FIGHT BACK 

His theme is repeated editorially in 
the Valley newspapers over and over; 
school board members are attacked as 
“just plain stupid or opportunists”; 
teachers are accused of being unable 
even to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence “and understand it. . . . If 
the public school teachers could read 
and understand the Declaration of In- 
dependence, they would not be public 
school teachers.” 

In the chronology of Hoiles’ venture 
into the Rio Grande Valley, McAllen 
seems to have been the main center of 
opposition. There a vehement, ag- 
gressive reaction set in at once, imme- 
diately following Hoiles’ opening blast 
against the public schools. 

The P.T.A. council urged citizens 
to cancel their subscriptions and adver- 
tisers not to advertise—two bits of 
exhortation which have been re- 
sponded to, by and large, to the 
detriment of the three Hoiles Valley 
newspapers. 

It is in the Rio Grande Valley where 
the threat of a continuing broadside 
against the schools detaches itself from 
the national picture and becomes a 
matter of real concern. Visualize a 
self-contained, isolated section, where 
all effective printed media are con- 
centrating on building an atmosphere 
of opposition to the schools. Unques- 
tionably, in such a circumstance, they 
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have the power and capacity to do so. 

Bond issues for schools, teacher sal- 
aries, and other avenues of improve- 
ment of public education appear bound 
to suffer to a greater or lesser degree. 

In the words of Gould Beach, man- 
ager of Harlingen Radio Station 
KSOX, father of two children soon to 
attend the public schools: “The ques- 
tion is not whether the newspapers can 
eliminate the schools. Of course, they 
can’t do this today or tomorrow. But 
the atmosphere of opposition they in- 
evitably create imposes a handicap on 
the teachers and administrators who 
must work in this atmosphere.” 

Mr. Beach's radio station, of which 
Roy Hofheinz of Houston is owner, 
was in the process of erection when 
Hoiles took over the Valley news- 
papers early in October. The station 
“hit the air” two months later, De- 
cember 1. KSOX, therefore, came on 
the air with a ready-made issue and 
instantly sprang to the defense of the 
schools, needling Hoiles with daily 
blasts at his abolish-schools policy. 


ENTER MR. HOFHEINZ 

Naturally, all this was good business 
for Hofheinz. But, if one may judge 
by the comments of Valley residents 
and the obvious zeal with which the 
radio campaign against Hoiles went 
forward, one must concede both Hof- 
heinz and Beach saw more than pe- 
cuniary gain in the matter. Hofheinz’s 
efforts were so well thought of that 
he was urged by the McAllen Citizens 
League to represent the schools in a 
“debate” with Hoiles personally. He 
accepted. 

The debate was run off in two ses- 
sions. The first one, on the night of 
Feb. 2, 1952, found 5000 Valley resi- 
dents crammed into the McAllen foot- 
ball stadium; the second, moved in- 
doors by inclement weather, packed the 
McAllen high school auditorium be- 
yond seating capacity, with hundreds 
of citizens standing in the aisles. 

The debates offered Hoiles oppor- 
tunity to reveal his personal position, 
and he did so—in the terms set forth 
both earlier and later in this article. 

How do Valley people in general, 
apart from school adherents, react? 


Rain drives second session of 
Hoiles-Hofheinz debate inside. 
The high school auditorium at 
McAllen, Tex., is packed beyond 
seating capacity. Hundreds stand 
in aisles to hear schools defended. 
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A newspaperman long associated with 
one of the Valley papers before Hoiles 
took them over and fired him, among 
others, answers in this way: Some 
accept his view, not many. Others 
cancel their subscriptions and work 
violently to block the papers’ growth. 
These are the extremes. In most cases, 
he feels, they merely shrug off the edi- 
torial blasts, neglect even to read them, 
and accept the rest of the news in good 
stead. 

Many advertisers, he says, especially 
in McAllen, are afraid to advertise, 
however, for, fear of boycott. Others, 
more community-minded, decline to 
advertise because they refuse to help 
pay for anything that works to the 
detriment of their community. 

This newsman reveals that while 
Hoiles moved in an editorial director 
and a business manager for the three 
Valley papers, any question of even 
the slightest importance must be taken 
up direct with Hoiles at his base in 
Santa Ana, Calif. Even Hoiles’ elder 
son, when in the Valley, was reported 
checking frequently with his father. 


“| HAVE TO SAY IT NOW—” 


The Hoiles son was asked by this 
newsman why it might not be better 
to rock along for a time in the Valley 
and feed in such revolutionary ideas 
more gradually. His response was that 
he had asked his father this very ques- 
tion and was informed as follows, in 
effect, if not in words: “Son, I just 
don’t have time. I have a message to 
give the world, and I'm getting old. 
I have to say it now—and fast.” 

Following months of the continuing 
discord in McAllen, the rumor grew 
that Hoiles was about to throw in the 
towel there. A Texas publisher tele- 
phoned him and inquired whether the 
McAllen paper might be for sale. 
Hoiles informed him that it was not 
for sale but that he should like to 
buy any others that might be available. 

One indication of the community 
fury in McAllen is the fact that public- 
spirited citizens set about trying to 
entice other newspaper publishers into 
town, to set up a competing paper. 
They did this. through public sale of 
paid-up yearly subscriptions, to an 
unnamed and unestablished newspaper. 
Some $9000 is banked and ready, and 
the subscription campaign goes for- 
ward. 

One displaced Valley newsman, long 
in the employ of the former owners, 
contends that the Hoiles position is 
confined to the editorial pages, that 
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there is little or no evidence of “slant” 
in news treatment. This is possibly 
true, since most such evidences cited 
by Valley educators are such as could 
appear in nearly any daily newspaper 
in the nation. 

An example, especially objectionable 
to one superintendent, involved use of 
the headline “Row Flares at Board 
Meet” over an article about a differ- 
ence of opinion arising during a school 
board session. Regrettable as such 
headline usage may be, it is rather well 
established. Newspapers have long 
since learned that conflict and combat 
sell papers. And the slightest excuse 
will find a “row” flaring not only in a 
school board meeting but also in a city 
council meeting, the county commis- 
sioner’s court, or elsewhere. 

On the other side of the coin, it 
appears that Hoiles’ attacks in the Val- 
ley have had at least one beneficial 
result. They have reawakened the peo- 
ple to an appreciation of school prob- 
lems; they have resulted in organiza- 
tion of citizens’ committees, dedicated 
to school improvement. And they have 
solidified support of the schools in 
innumerable quarters where such sup- 
port was apathetic at best. 

Hoiles himself has been quoted as 
asserting he’s used to all the uproar. 
He takes apparent pride in repeating 
that he is not entered in any popularity 
contest, and he has been reported as 
maintaining that a year's time usually 
finds both circulation and advertising 
back to par after a furore of the type 
now current in the Valley. He has 
been represented, however, as willing 
to concede that in the Valley it may 
take two years. 

Let's proceed now to an examination 
of Hoiles’ own antischool philosophy, 
as revealed in his personal public state- 
ments and his newspaper editorials in 
the Valley and elsewhere. 


HOILES’ BASIC THEME 

Perhaps, as a statement of his posi- 
tion, Hoiles’ publicly voiced convic- 
tions must be accepted as even more 
definitive than his newspapers’ edi- 
torials. The latter, while unvaryingly 
disparaging of schools, teachers, ad- 
ministrators and board members, rep- 
resent ,;wide variations of approach. 
Timely and “pegged” angles are used 
to “ring the changes” on Hoiles’ basic 
theme. 

In his public statements, however, 
Hoiles appears to get down to his 
basic theme itself. He reiterates it to 
the point where all within hearing 


must, and usually do, understand the 
theme, whether or not they can grasp 
the temperament and philosophy of 
the man himself. 

We begin, therefore, with Hoiles’ 
most recent public statement—that of 
the affirmative on the proposition: 
“Resolved that tax-supported schools 
should be abolished.” The following 
are excerpts from the stenographic and 
tape-recorded account of the McAllen 
debates. 

Hoiles justifies his continuing vitri- 
olic attacks against the schools thus: 

“If government schools are con- 
tinued, our future, and that of our 
children, is very, very dark. Since I 
believe government schools will des- 
troy our form of government and our 
way of life and rot our characters and 
very materially lower our standard of 
living, I am obliged to follow the ad- 
monition of the great prophet Ezekiel. 
Remember he said, ‘If you see some- 
one who is doing something that will 
harm him and others, it is your duty 
to warn him, and then if he goes ahead 
and does it, his blood is net on your 
head. But if you do not warn him 
and he does it, his blood is on your 
head.’” 


FEARS ALL GOVERNMENT 


Hoiles finds reason, within the work- 
ings of his logic, to fear all govern- 
ment, apparently. For he says: 

“Every board of education is gov- 
ernment; therefore, it is force. It is 
not reason or eloquence—IT IS 
FORCE! It is a fearful master—it 
certainly does not seem rational that 
understanding and education can be 
promoted by the force of a police- 
man... .” 

Hoiles’ favorite device of associat- 
ing schools with communism and other 
socially odious doctrines emerges in 
his next statement and reveals, if it is 
to be taken seriously, a violent dis- 
trust of the government and the system 
under which, as an American, he now 
lives. 

“There are many ideas as to what is 
a good government. But only one idea 
can be taught in government schools. 
And that idea cannot be anything un- 
favorable to existing government in- 
stitutions. It would be impossible to 
find any teaching in government 
schools unfavorable to government 
schools. It would be impossible to 
find anything taught in government 
schools unfavorable to existing state 
administration. We cannot now find 
anything taught. in government 
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schools really unfavorable to New 
Dealism. 

“We believe it would be next to 
impossible to find anything taught 
that preaches old-fashioned American 
individualism as against our modern 
New Deal fraternalism in government. 
Thus we believe that government 
schools’ teaching in regard to govern- 
ment must favor administration poli- 
cies, whatever they may be. Hitler 
and Hirohito used government schools 
tO promote their regimes. 

"Stalin is using Russian government 
schools to promote his regime. Karl 
Marx made free public schools one of 
the points in his famous ‘Communist 
Manifesto. Any government delights 
in having schools to propagandize its 
doctrine.” 

Further working of the Hoiles logic 
is exemplified in his linkage of free- 
choice education with the unquestioned 
right of the citizen to attend and sup- 
port the church of his choice. 

“It has often occurred to me that if 
an overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans really favor the present system of 
education, it should not be necessary to 
compel anyone to support it. A system 
as sound and popular as tax-supported 
schools are supposed to be should be 
well supported on a voluntary basis.... 

“Here in the United States our 
churches are not supported by compul- 
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sion except that they are enjoying cer- 
tain tax exemptions. No one to my 
knowledge is refused permission to 
worship God for lack of finances. I 
believe no American would be denied 
the facilities to become educated if 
education were on a voluntary basis....” 


ATTACKS ON TEXTBOOKS 

Hoiles is noted for his single-handed 
campaigns against various school text- 
books and frequently stops associates, 
and even strangers, to point out some 
discovery of a supposedly subversive 
nature in a textbook currently in use. 
Anent textbooks, he said at McAllen: 

“As I grew older and lived to see 
some of the textbooks that were used, 
I devoted a lot of time and effort to 
try to get the textbooks that advocated 
more and more initiating of force, 
more and more collectivism, out of 
the schools... . 

“It is impossible to get the things 
out of schools that are in harmony 
with collective ideas. Then the only 
way of solving the problem is to go 
into voluntary schools where they can 
teach that voluntary ways of getting 
things are better than getting them on 
an involuntary basis.” 

Editorially, Hoiles’ papers pursue a 
policy calculated to prove that not only 
do public schools violate the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Ten 


Football stadium, 
McAllen, Tex., is 
turned over to a 
new game as citi- 
zens hear plea of 
Hoiles that pub- 
lic schools be 
abolished. Radio 
station manager 


=" +upholds the cause 


4 of free schools. 


Commandments, but further that they 
embrace the ways of communism. 

His proposed solution, of course, is 
not to ferret out communistic influ- 
ences if, as and when they develop in 
the public school system, but to abolish 
the schools. Throw out the baby with 
the bath water. 


HIS DEVIOUS REASONING 

An example of the devious reason- 
ing peculiar to Hoiles appeared in the 
Valley Morning Star, Harlingen, Tex., 
May 2, 1952. As is quite usual with his 
editorial comment, it was “pegged” to 
a specific news development, in this 
case the meeting of the A.AS.A. 
in Boston April 7 and 8. Said Hoiles: 

"... At this meeting things were ad- 
vocated that shocked many people who 
believe in tax-supported schools. They 
were surprised at the beliefs of school 
administrators. These beliefs, of course, 
did not shock those people who under- 
stand that public schools are a form of 
socialism and based on the belief that 
might makes right and that there are 
no moral principles that should gov- 
ern human relations....” 

In his editorial Hoiles quotes three 
prominent educators to the effect best 
set forth by one of them: “The growth 
of private schools in this country is 
developing a dual system of education, 
which is harmful to American dem- 
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ocracy .. . a dual system serves and 
helps to maintain group cleavages; the 
absence of a dual system does the 
reverse. 

Hoiles then continues: 

“It is rather difficule to tell the 
difference other than degree between 
the beliefs of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administratofs as ex- 
pressed by these men, than those of 
the Russian government, where_ they 
have a complete monopoly of what 
they call education. These men, of 
course, do not want free enterprise in 
ideas. They want a complete monopoly 
on ideas just as the government of 
Russia does. And a complete monop- 
oly on ideas is necessary in a dictator 
form of government. It is putting un- 
limited power in the hands of men. It 
is a denial that there are moral laws 
and that each and every individual is 
a son of God and entitled to develop 
and learn from every source available. 

“And these are the kind of men who 
are selecting the textbooks and the 
teachers that are training the youth of 
the land to believe that independent 


thinking is harmful and should be dis- - 


couraged. . . . 

“It is because I believe that we can- 
not have free enterprise in material 
things if we do not have free enterprise 
in education that I am obliged to take 
the unpopular stand 0; opposing any 
group, whether it be the minority or 
the majority, having the right to force 
unwilling citizens to subsidize such 
training. 

“Yes, those people who see the end 
results of the majority-rule ‘education’ 
are not shocked at administrators of 
state education boldly coming out and 
opposing private education. If they 
have the moral right to initiate force 
in one phase of ‘education’ they then 
have the moral right to initiate force 
without end in every human act.” 


POURS POISON ELSEWHERE 
Throughout the wide areas covered 
by Freedom Newspapers, Hoiles con- 
tinues to pour his poison into the pub- 
lic consciousness. Far from Texas, in 
Hoiles’ home bailiwick of Santa Ana, 
Calif., the following comments ap- 
peared under his name on Sept. 10, 
1951. In them, he undertook to pillory 
a teacher who was so brash as to write 


Camera study of section of audi- 
ence at first session of Hoiles-Hof- 


heinz verbal battle. Some 5000 
residents of the valley turned out. 
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Hoiles objecting to his school policy. 
Said Hoiles: 

“This school teacher is a teacher of 
journalism in an Indiana city. I will 
not mention his name, as I do not wish 
to embarrass him. He says: 

“*You seem to believe that teachers, 
administrators and boards of education 
are corrupted because they uphold an 
institution which society has accepted 
as the best means, up to this time, to 
educate the youth of our country.’ 

“This public school teacher does not 
seem to realize that society never ac- 
cepts anything. Only individuals accept 
things. That is a twist used by all 
socialists—that society accepts things. 
Only individuals can accept things. It 
might be that the majority of indi- 
viduals accept a thing, but not society. 

“Then this man with a certificate to 
teach says: _ 

“*You seem to believe that the ma- 
jority rule along this line is wrong.’ 

“The majority is not a rule, it is a 
method of control. Certainly I believe 
that the majority forcing people to pay 
for an educational system that they 
believe will destroy the country is 
wrong. There is no such thing as a 
majority rule. ‘Majority rule’ is just 
a method of arriving at a course of 
action. It changes with the wills of the 
individuals making up the majority. A 
rule is eternal. It is a natural law. It is 
4 


a principle. It never changes with time 
or place.” 
“Then he says: 

_“"Very few educators I have known 
in over 20 years of teaching experience 
have opposed constructive suggestions 
for the improvement of education.’ 


ATTACK ON TEACHERS—Cont. 


“He means, of course, public tax- 
supported ‘education.’ It is no more 
possible to make constructive sugges- 
tions about tax-supported schools than 
it is to make constructive suggestions 
about murder, arson, stealing, robbery, 
lying, coveting, blackmailing or any- 
other crime. How could one make a 
constructive suggestion about murder, 
or a constructivé suggestion about 
robbery or stealing or coveting? The 
only suggestion that would be con- 
structive would be to discontinue mur- 
der, robbery, stealing, coveting, etc. 
The only constructive suggestion one 
can rationally make about public 
schools is that the use of initiating 
force be discontinued and teachers per- 
form a good enough service so that 
the people will voluntarily pay them— 
such as doctors and lawyers and 
preachers perform their services, and 
just as a merchant or a manufacturer 
or the operator of a railroad render a 
good enough service so that people 
voluntarily pay them’ for their service.” 











Hoiles’ consistent use of symbols and 
the effort to associate schools with 
them is clearly exemplified by this 
piece, from the Marysville-Yuba City 
(Calif.) Appeal Democrat, dated Feb. 
28, 1951: 

“Very few people realize to what 
degree the government has grabbed 
the authority to indoctrinate the 
youth of the land. We cannot reverse 
our trend towards socialism as long as 
the youth of the land comes in con- 
tact and is trained by teachers who be- 
lieve that they have a right to do 
collectively what they know would 
be immoral if done by an individual. 
In short, the youth of the land is 
coming in contact with men who are 
communistic in their thinking, if we 
properly define communism. Here is 
a good definition of communism writ- 
ten by David Baxter: ‘Communism is 
the conclusion that more than one 
person, or a majority of persons, have 
a right to do things collectively that 
it would be wrong and immoral for 
one person to do,’ Can anyone improve 
upon this definition of communism? 

“According to this definition, is not 
every believer in tax-supported schools 
a believer in communism, whether he 
knows it or not?” {Italics ours.} 


LOGIC TO THE WINDS 

Hoiles is capable of vitriolic attacks 
that lean on no apparent effort at logic, 
even of the Hoiles variety. The follow- 
ing is from his own Santa Ana Reg- 
ister of April 28, 1951. Though he 
concluded with application of the now- 
familiar arguments, he devoted two- 
thirds or more of the editorial to little 
more than an ill-natured lashing of 
his favorite whipping boy. Said Hoiles: 

“This week has been set aside to 
do honor and obeisance to a 100 per 
cent, red-blooded variety of American 
socialism—the public school system. 

“The choir boys, acolytes and bag- 
men have been busting their britches 
to bring the Faithful and the Fallen 
to the holy shrine in a sort of ecstasy 
of love. 

“The key word of this socialistic 
religion is Democracy. It’s the sure- 
fire answer to embarrassing questions 
and the stock clincher for the rubes 
who sometimes get into the habit of 
thinking what a colossal hoax the 
whole thing is. 

“Public schools, for example, are 
supposed to be the magic which has 
kept this nation ‘democratic—even 
though it was conceived as a republic 
with very limited government. . . . 
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“Without the word Democracy, the 
whole public school industry would 
be licked. It’s the sina qua non of the 
whole cult. The magic word, the stud 
duck of the mystical order. 

“No one in the world uses the word 
Democracy with such reverence and 
frequency as the public schoolers— 
except the Soviets. There is a compel- 
ling similarity in the devotion of these 
two groups to the same form of poli- 
itics. Pravda, Trud and Izvestia again 
and again assert that Russia, not the 
United States, is the great champion 
of Democracy. And, to give them their 
due, that is true; although we're do- 
ing our best to catch up. 

“This magic Democracy-thing 
(which means that God and the ma- 
jority are the same thing) has a couple 
of corollaries which support it like 
two stout hickory crutches. 

“One is Progress. 

“The other is Civilization. 

“If you accept the philosophy that 
cause and effect are the same article, 
separated only by time and/or space, 
then you understand that Democracy, 
Public Schools, Progress and Civili- 
zation are synonyms. 

“Democracy is mob rule. 

“Public schools are the largest ex- 
ample of it. 

“Progress is a process of extending 
more power to the majority. 

“And Civilization is what happens 
when Democracy, through Public 
Schools, brings about Progress. 

“Each of these items defines or qual- 
ifies the other. If you don’t follow 
that reasoning, return your diploma. 

“Ie isn’t good form, perhaps, but 
it might be mentioned that Democracy 
is what happened to Rome; that pro- 
gress is what makes cancer fatal, and 
civilization is the excuse for every 
tyranny in the history of the world. 


“OIL AND WATER OF PHILOSOPHY” 

“Public schools and limited govern- 
ment are incompatible. They are the 
oil and water of philosophy. You can 
churn ‘em and beat ‘em in your Mix- 
master, but they come out separated. 

“It is patently impossible to thrust 
children for 12 or 16 years into a sys- 
tem supported by the application of 
sheer force and expect them to learn 
the ways of peace. 

“The Greek chorus has been pretty 
overwhelming this week as the nation 
was asked to worship public schools. 

“But the thoughtful ones might be 
pressed to wonder, amid the caterwaul- 
ing and self-congratulations, just how 


this vast octopus can be defined as 
‘education.’ 

“Perhaps, in the long view, Public 
Schools week is’ a good idea for this 
infamous system is drawing wide- 
spread attention to itself. 

“That is the first step in the destruc- 
tion of all that is shady and unsound.” 

Hoiles is not without editorial 
Opposition in the areas where he oper- 
ates. Such opposition, however, nor- 
mally comes from papers of weekly 
publication and fimited circulation. As 
a Harlingen businessman points out, 
Hoiles selects monopoly situations into 
which to promulgate his point of view. 
Sometimes daily opposition develops, 
as at Pampa, Tex. But not often. 

Typical of some of the weekly blasts 
against Hoiles, however, is this one, 
from the Santa Ana Independent, un- 
der date of Jan. 4, 1952. Said Publisher 
T. L. Givens on that occasion: 

“What do they have in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas that we don’t 
have in Santa Ana? Guts! R. C. Hoiles 
a few months ago purchased the three 
leading newspapers of that prosperous 
area. He took with him his crackpot 
ideologies which he has lathered on 
the people of Santa Ana and about 
which they have done nothing. But 
he didn’t get by with it down there 
with those tactless Texans. They did 
soraething about it.... 

“But what happens here in Santa 
Ana? For years he has carried on his 
smear campaigns against free, public 
schools, and what do parent-teacher 
associations and school teachers do 
here? They subscribe to his news- 


paper... .” 


WHAT WILL EFFECT BE? 

Whether this running drumfire of 
opposition to an established and re- 
spected institution can injure it per- 
haps must be determined by time. 
Certainly, if Americans are to main- 
tain the principles for which many 
a life has paid forfeit, propagandists 
of the Hoiles variety must be per- 
mitted their full say. 

One must conclude that the danger, 

if there is danger, lies in the continual 
chipping away at public confidence, 
in the build-up of distrust. 
’ So far Hoiles’ principal effect in the 
Rio Grande Valley appears to have 
been beneficial. He has, indeed, forced 
people to “think”—and in so doing 
has managed to alienate both subscrib- 
ers and advertisers. Whether this effect 
will continue remains, as well, for time 
to decide. 
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Wisconsin and Georgia enthusiastic about 


STUDENT EXCHANGE 


ANGUS B. ROTHWELL 


Superintendent of Schools 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


UR first South-North pupil ex- 
change is a matter of school 
history now. We have had several 
weeks to evaluate the whole expe- 
rience and at this time we are more 
convinced than ever that, aside from 
being unusual, the educational values 
derived from the exchange are far 
more significant than we had antic- 
ipated. We are completely sold on 
the idea, and both school systems are 
already beginning to lay plans for 
another exchange next year. 
Interested school administrators, 
teachers and board members have 
plied us with qu¢%tions about the pro- 
gram. With thdse questions in mind 
this story is written. 
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“WELCOME TO MACON" 


How did the whole affair begin? A 
year ago last February at the A.A.S.A. 
meeting in Atlantic City, Mark Smith, 
superintendent of schools in Bibb 
County, Georgia, and I participated in 
a panel discussion dealing with taxa- 
tion. At the conclusion of that ses- 
sion, we discussed the possibility of 
arranging a pupil exchange between 
the high schools of Macon, Ga., which 
are in his district and the Lincoln 
High School in Manitowoc, Wis. We 
were eager for our pupils to have an 
opportunity to learn firsthand about 
the South. We wanted them to see 
what the weather was like there during 


our late winter, how the geography of _ 


the South is different from that of 


~ 


“WELCOME TO MANITOWOC" 


Wisconsin, how the South is working 
out the problems of having large 
numbers of colored people and white 
people live in the same community, 
how and where the Southerners earn 
their living, what the approach of 
American history in the South is to- 
ward the Civil War. 

Dr. Smith wanted his pupils to see 
a typical northern winter and to ex- 
perience our winter sports. He wanted 
his pupils to see northern industry in 
action and he wanted them to learn 
northern history and geography. 

Both of us realized that here was an 
opportunity for our youths to build 
new friendships, broaden their vision 
and enjoy an educational experience 
that would have life-time significance. 
The results have far exceeded our ex- 
pectations. 

Neither school system anticipated 
any publicity outside our own Cities 
when the plan was conceived. We 
were aware that there had been some 
pupil exchanges in the East but did 
not know any of the details. We 
were working out our exchange from 
the “grass roots” and suddenly found 
that because of the South-North as- 
pect of our proposed pupil exchange 
there was considerable national inter- 
est in the project. 

Various press associations carried 
releases on the project all over the 
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nation. Editorials appeared in every 
section of the country. While there 
may have been some that were ad- 
verse to the project, all that we have 
seen have strongly endorsed the idea. 
In both houses of Congress the ex- 
change received favorable comment 
for publication in the Congressional 
Record. Mark Smith and I were kept 
busy with correspondence and long 
distance calls—and it appears that we 
have not yet seen the end to this phase 
of the project. 

Details were worked out between 
the two cities by letter and telephone. 
Naturally our high school staffs as- 
sumed strong leadership in making 
the arrangements. It was agreed that 
we should exchange 30 students, 15 
boys and 15 girls, half of them seniors 
and half juniors. Each school system 
would select students according to its 
own plan, but we found that the 
methods actually followed were quite 
similar. It was further agreed that 
the pupils should live in each other's 
homes but that the chaperones should 
stay in hotels to be easily available 
in case of need. Macon students would 
come north, remain for two weeks and 
then, after another interval of two 
weeks, Manitowoc students would go 
south. This worked out splendidly. 

How were the students chosen? 
Since the boys and girls would be 
required to pay their own expenses 
and to entertain a guest for two weeks 
in their homes, this factor was con- 
sidered before students applied. The 
total expense was estimated at $75 
per student, and actual expense 
amounted to an average of $70 each 
except for those who purchased sou- 
venirs and clothing. In Manitowoc, 
93 students applied. We hand-picked 
nine. The presidents of the senior and 
junior classes were included, five 
straight “A” students were selected, 
and representatives of the school paper 
and of the school radio were chosen. 
Then a floor was placed under the 
marks at “C+,” the names were put 
in a hat, and in the presence of all 
interested persons a drawing com- 
pleted the selection. We had no ad- 
verse comments from students about 
the method, but Rex John, principal, 
and others now believe that we should 


The northern students visit large 
southern home (I) and admire an 
azalea garden in winter (2) while 
southern students (3) shiver but 
enjoy winter trip on car ferry in 
the harbor at Manitowoc, Wis. 








have included a representative of the 
student council. ° 

Two faculty chaperones accom- 
panied each group. The total cost to 
the Manitowoc Board of Education 
for the travel and hotel expenses of 
the two chaperones plus the necessary 
substitutes employed amounted to only 
$572. We did charter buses for field 
trips, but had we owned our own bus, 
as we shall next year, that expense 
would not“have been necessary. 

Both communities responded en- 
thusiastically to the plan. This factor 
helped greatly to make the exchange 
a success. Thousands greeted the vis- 
itors at the depots in Manitowoc and 
later in Macén.,The cities opened not 
only their doors but their hearts to 
the visitors. Entertainment was pro- 
vided in excess of what we would 
recommend another time. It was good 
for the morale in both cities, however, 
to witness the wholehearted manner 
in which the people became intensely 
interested in this activity of their 
schools. There were a few critics, of 
course, but their comments were so 
far in the minority that they carried 
no weight. 

A most significant part of the pro- 
gram was the exchange of schools. 
While there are differences in organ- 
ization, students were much impressed 
with the greater number of similar- 
ities. In Macon the boys attend Lanier 
High School while the girls attend 
Miller High School. In Manitowoc, 
Lincoln High School is coeducational. 
In Macon there is a strong ROTC 
unit, while in Manitowoc boys’ phys- 
ical education classes are the accepted 
pattern. In Macon there are high 
school fraternities and sororities, in 
Manitowoc there are high school clubs. 
The teachers, the textbooks ard the 
classroom procedures struck a familiar 
note to the visitors in both cities. 

The exchange of homes was one of 
the most significant aspects of the 
program. One criticism voiced in 
evaluation reports prepared by stu- 
dents from both cities is that not 
enough time was allowed for guests 
to be with their hosts. The well 
known hospitality of the Southerners 
was a most important factor in making 
the trip enjoyable to our students. 
Many old Southern Colonial homes 
were opened for visitation by the 
northern pupils. Southern cooking, 
southern home life and the southern 
dialect made a great impression upon 
the Manitowoc students. Students also 
attended their own churches and 
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At Macon (4) they roller skate; at 
Manitowoc (5) they take to skis. 
The ice box raid (6) is indigenous to 
North and South, but Macon paper 
boy (7) makes his first delivery in 
snow on a Manitowoc route. 


visited others while they were away 
from home. In fact, in Manitowoc the 
60 young people were guests of the 
Lions Club at the American Brother- 
hood dinner held in a Catholic church 
with both Protestant and Jewish cler- 
gymen participating. 

Field trips played a prominent part 
in the exchange. Southern pupils vis- 
ited the Manitowoc shipyards, where 
submarines were built during the last 
war and much construction is in prog- 
ress today; a plant in which aluminum 
cooking utensils are made, a plant ‘in 
which malt is produced, and a factory 
in which evaporated and dried milk 
‘are prepared and packaged. The stu- 
dents visited a modern Wisconsin 
dairy farm and went to Potawatomee 
Park for a day of real winter sports. 
Mrs. Isabel Kinnet, one of the Macon 
chaperones, made a great hit with all 
students when she succeeded, after a 
second try, in descending a hill on a 
pair of skis. 

In Georgia, our students visited a 
cotton plantation, a textile mill and a 
cotton seed oil mill, the home of Syd- 
ney Lanier, the little White House at 
Warm Springs, Andersonville prison 
amd cemetery, the Cyclorama of the 
Battle of Atlanta, and numerous other 
significant historic and geographical 
points of interest. 

Many Manitowoc and Macon stu- 
dents experienced their first train ride 
as a result of the exchange. A guided 
tour in Chicago helped to contribute 
to the educational value of the trip. 

While the exchange was in progress 
students wrote articles for their local 
papers and for the Milwaukee news- 
papers. Others prepared tape record- 
ings for radio broadcast; still others 
talked before various groups. Students 
are even now asked to appear before 
many audiences to tell of their ex- 
periences. The high school short 
wave set also became a part of the 
exchange as students and parents vis- 
ited daily through a short wave set 
owned by a school board member in 
Macon. A Macon radio station invited 
a special group from Manitowoc to ac- 
company the northern group to Macon 
to prepare radio transcriptions for 
both cities. The travel expenses of 
this group were borne by Manitowoc 











business firms, and the hotel expenses 
of the group were paid for by the 
Macon radio station. 

Manitowoc students who had taken 
part in the exchange and their parents 
were asked to evaluate the plan. 

Part of the summary of the stu- 
dents’ evaluation follows: 

“We learned to know, like and un- 
derstand people we had never known 
before and found that they are much 
like ourselves. We learned their his- 
tory and more about our history. We 
learned their customs, traditions, hab- 
its, background and a thousand other 
things. We learned of their social, 
political and economic conditions, and 
most of all we learned to observe 
things and life around us with a more 
open mind... . 

“We learned that if our nation is 
going to work together and fight to- 
gether for a world peace, we must 
become more closely related. When 
would be a better time than during 
high school? We also learned that you 
can’t judge people by what you hear 
or read in books, but the real and 
only way to form an opinion is to 
see and meet them yourself. Aside 
from all we learned down in Macon 
about the people and their customs, 
we also learned many courtesies of 
travel on the way down... . 

“Most of the students suggested 
that the exchange should be longer 
than two weeks. Some even suggested 
a whole marking period. We should 
eliminate a lot of the parties so that 
the students have a little time to go by 
themselves and explore the things that 
interest them individually. We should 
also be able to spend more time with 
our host and his family and have more 
time to observe the extracurricular 
activities of the schools we were visit- 
ing. Some students suggested that the 
project get financial aid from the board 
of education as they do for basketball, 
football and other sports.” 


WHAT PARENTS THINK 

The summary of the parents’ eval- 
uation said, in part: 

“For the students—an education im- 
possible to get in any other way and 
worth many times over any loss in- 
curred by being away from their books. 
For the parents—a most pleasant and 
thrilling experience, resulting in an 
increased interest in our children’s 
education. 

“The students learned to understand 
and respect each other's points of view 
in many misunderstood subjects. It 
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has also created a greater understand- 
ing between the North and the South. 
It was fine experience for our young 
people in human relations, geography, 
history, customs and personal responsi- 
bility away from parental authority. ... 

“The exchange project could be ex- 
tended for a longer length of time in 
order to give students more time to 
observe home, life, school, church and 
other local activities of young people. 

“Make it a part of the school pro- 
gram and have school funds for it as 
we do for basketball and track... . 

“We sincerely recommend that the 
plan be continued. . . . My neighbors 
and even our grocery man felt an 
interest and responsibility for the wel- 
fare of our guest. The entire com- 
munity seemed united for two weeks 
in this common project.” 

Any school system could sponsor 
such a plan. At least one other Wis- 
consin city has already completed an 
arrangement with a southern city for 
next year, when students from Keno- 
sha will exchange homes and schools 
with students from Mobile, Ala. If 


PARADE GREETS 


letter to the editor, Mark 
superintendent of Bibb 
tells how Macon 


NA 

Smith, 
County — schools, 
planned the event: 

On the arrival of the Manitowoc 
students in Macon, there were more 
than 1000 people to form a parade 
and escort the students and chaperones 
to the city auditorium, where official 
welcome was given by the mayor, the 
president of the board of education 
and others. I believe it was one of 
the largest parades that our county or 
city has ever had. 

The people were so gracious and 
eager to do for these students that it 
was impossible to schedule all the 
things they wanted to do. Our experi- 
ence was pleasant in every respect. 

In selecting the students, we first 
decided to send 15 boys and 15 girls 
with two chaperones (teachers). An- 
nouncement was made to the students 
that this exchange would take place, 
giving the dates. Any student wishing 
to make the trip was instructed to 
apply to the principal of the school 
with a statement from his parents to 
the effect that the parents were willing 


the plan “catches fire” we shall be 
more than happy to share and learn 
from the experiences of the others. 
When the final Lincoln High School 
assembly was held to say farewell to 
the Macon visitors, the audience sang 
“Auld Lang Syne” as the curtains were 
slowly pulled. There was hardly a 
person, student or teacher, with dry 
eyes when the program was completed. 
The most truly significant feature of 
the whole exchange is what happened 
to the whole Lincoln High School stu- 
dent body. Every student became a 
host. Above the stage. opening there 
is an effective mural painted by a 
local artist years ago. This painting 
shows a picture of Abraham Lincoln 
in the center with Generals Lee and 
Grant about to shake hands. On one 
side typical Northerners stand watch- 
ing while on the other side typical 
Southerners are portrayed. Above it 
all these words are painted as if they 
had been put there to express the 
thoughts about our exchange “So as 
to make it—a union of hearts and 
hands—as well as of states.” 


MACON GUESTS 


for him to make the trip and that they 
were able to pay the expenses and 
also could entertain an exchange stu- 
dent in their home for a period of two 
weeks. 

More than 100 applications were re- 
ceived. Then it was a question of 
trimming the number of applications 
down to 30. This was done on a 
strictly scholastic basis. Everybody con- 
cerned was a good sport, and not a 
single parent or student who was left 
out made any complaint. 

Immediately following the selection 
of students, teachers and _ students 
(since we were to make the trip first) 
started studying about Macon, Bibb 
County, and Georgia. The Manitowoc 
principal, Rex John, sent us all the 
material, it seems to us, that ever was 
printed about Manitowoc and Wis- 
consin. We sent their students printed 
material about our town and state. 

The project created a great deal of 
interest among all the high school stu- 
dents, and all of them began to study 
our local history, as well as Wisconsin 
history, with a keen desire to be ready 
to entertain the visitors in top style. 
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HE curriculum—its content and 

design—is the heart of the ele- 
mentary school. School finance, in- 
service education, and other elements 
which also concern administrators and 
boards of education are important only 
as they serve to improve the curricu- 
lum. If this assumption is accepted, 
then perhaps no phase of the survey 
reported in this series of articles 1s 
more important than are the data per- 
taining to what good schools are doing 
in the area of curriculum development 
and organization. 

In a sense it is presumptuous, in the 
span of one brief article, to attempt to 
summarize the richness and variety of 
the programs in some of the country's 
top-flight school systems. In recogni- 
tion of this fact, it should be pointed 
out that the following commentary of 
necessity oversimplifies and general- 
izes with regard to trends and resources 
in the elementary schools examined. 


TRENDS IN ORGANIZATION 


Curriculum Enrichment. Among 
the survey schools there was strong 
evidence that trends toward enrich- 
ment of children’s experiences were 
becoming accomplished facts. In vir- 
tually all of the 35 systems special 
teachers or consultants were employed 
in such fields as art, music and physical 
education. More often than not there 
was at least one special consultant as- 
signed to each school. In the later 
elementary years, Grade 6 and above, 
well over half of the survey schools 
provided experiences in home econom- 
ics, wood shop, and elementary science, 
while some offered work in printing 
(four schools), metal shop (five 
schools), and stagecraft or “auditorium 
classes” (seven schools). Spanish and 
French were available as electives in 
Grade 8 in two schools. 

Curriculum Design. Greater reli- 
ance apparently is being placed on 
teacher-pupil initiative and judgment 
in selecting learning experiences in ed- 
ucationally interesting schools. Only 
four of the school districts sampled 
followed a prescribed course of study, 
and two of these limited prescription 
of subject matter to Grades 7 and 8. 

The majority of the schools had de- 
veloped general curriculum guides or 
handbooks which suggested appropri- 
ate topics or projects selected by the 
teachers and allocated to the various 
grade levels. The scope and sequence 
of these units or enterprises, within a 
given year, were left largely to the 
teacher's option. 
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Six schools said that they had 
adopted a policy of using emergent 
types of curriculums, i.e. teacher-pupil 
planning determined what was taught 
on the basis of the needs, interests and 
purposes of children at a particular 
time. Of the six districts, two limited 
this highly unprescribed approach to 
Grade 2 and Grade 4 and below, re- 
spectively, and only one system seemed 
to have no course of study or curricu- 
lum guide proposing specific experi- 
ences in Grades 7 and 8. 

Curriculum Organization. In gen- 
eral, unit (nondepartmentalized ) class- 
rooms were the rule through Grade 6 
and departmentalized work was preva- 
lent in Grade 7 and above. At the 
same time unit classroum teachers 
working with the same children all day 
almost invariably were helped by spe- 
cial teachers or consultants in music, 
art and so forth. Approximately 30 
per cent of the schools indicated that 
a core type of program was used, most 
commonly beginning in the seventh 
grade. “Core” was almost universally 
interpreted to mean that the same 
teacher worked with a group for two 
or more consecutive class periods, re- 
lating instruction in such fields as 
language arts and social studies. 

Beginning with the fourth grade, 53 
per cent of the schools sponsored ex- 
tracurricular (out-of-school) activities 
other than after-school sports. Such 
activities included hobby groups, such 
as stamp and science clubs, and school 
service organizations, such as junior 
motion-picture projectionists. 

Throughout the primary and inter- 
mediate years there was great variety 





In this issue Dr. Shane reports on the 
status of curriculum practices in 35 
elementary school systems recognized 
for the excellence of their programs. 
His data were obtained from a sur- 
vey that was completed last autumn. 





in the length of the school day, as is 
evident in Table 4.* 

The survey questionnaire was not 
constructed in such as way as to permit 
an explanation of the great differences 
in instructional time shown in Table 4, 
although crowded classrooms (and cgn- 
sequent double shifts) may be the 
reason for some of the short school 
days. Also, in at least one of the sys- 
tems in the sample, the school day at 
the primary level recently had been 


Table 4—Length of the 
School Day 


RANGE IN 


GRADE LEVEL HOURS 


Nursery (4 year kinder- 


5” 
5’ 
5% 


shortened from 414 to 4 hours to allow 
more time for parent conferences with 
regard to pupil progress. 

Program Expansion. Downward 
extension of the school to include 
junior (4 year old) kindergartens and 
farm or camping programs were among 
interesting and promising practices re- 
ported. Six of the 35 districts enrolled 
children below the usual 5 year old 
kindergarten age, although modest tui- 
tion fees were charged by all but two 
schools. At both the three and four 
year old levels teacher-pupil ratios 
(typically 25 to 1) were too high, and 
it was frequently impossible to enroll 
all of the children whose parents 
wished to enter them. Nevertheless, 
the interest in early childhood educa- 
tion is encouraging. 

About two-thirds of the administra- 
tors polled said they favored the idea 
of farm programs, and two districts 
already owned or rented farms which 


*Tables are numbered consecutively 
throughout this series. 
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children visited and where older chil- 
dren could work. Six schools had de- 
veloped camping programs as a part 
of the curriculum, and a camp-site was 
owned by the district in one instance. 

Other evidences of expanding school 
programs were numerous but too di- 
versified to classify in detail. For the 
most part they involved adult educa- 
tion and miscellaneous community 
service. 


CURRICULUM RESOURCES 

Educators sometimes have expressed 
concern because schools charge fees of 
children, thus creating economic dis- 
crimination of a sort in our “free” 
public schools. Perhaps because the 
schools surveyed were generally in 
prosperous areas, the findings did not 
substantiate the danger of economic 
bias in the form of such levies. Only 
four schools charged materials fees, and 
none of these exceeded $1.50 per an- 
num. Textbook fees also were rare. 

Audio-Visual Aids. Support for 
such teaching aids as 16 mm. films and 
35 mm. strips was startling in its vari- 
ation. Among the larger districts 
(5000 pupils or more) the school 
spending the most money spent $50 
for every $3 invested by the district 
spending the least. Ranges in expendi- 
tures are shown in Table 5. 


Table 5—Annual Audio-Visual 
Education Budgets in 35 
Elementary School Districts 


SCHOOL 
ENROLL- 
MENT 


HIGHEST LOWEST 
EXPENDITURE EXPENDITURE 
PER YEAR PER YEAR 


RATIO OF 
EXPENDI- 
TURES 


5000 
to $5000 
7500 


$300 3 to 50 


2500 
to $6000 
4999 


$750 7.5 to 60 


1000 
to $3500 
2499 


$200 2 to 35 


Note: This table should read as follows: In schools 
enrolling from 5000 to 7500 children the highest expendi- 
ture for audio-visual aids (exclusive of equipment) was 
$5000; the lowest was $300. The ratio of highest and 
lowest expenditures was 3 to 50. 


There may be several explanations 
for the range in money spent. Al- 
though six districts out of seven had 
someone directing the use of teaching 
aids, two-thirds of these directors had 
full-time or part-time teaching assign- 
ments, too. The less well supported 
school programs could therefore reflect 
a lack of direction in the use of films. 
The superintendent of one small dis- 
tri¢t budgeted $350 for films and, as 
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an experiment, merely announced this 
fact to the teachers in the autumn. 
Lacking continuous encouragement in 
the use of films, the staff of 16 spent 
less than $15 for film rentals during 
the year. In other words, the budgets 
in Table 5 do not necessarily reflect 
actual film use. Even in excellent 
school districts teaching films seem to 
be used somewhat erratically, although 
equipment inventories are excellent. 
All but one district had at least one 
projector; all save four had two or 
more projectors, and a majority had 16 
mm. sound equipment, 35 mm. strip 
film machines, and opaque projection 
devices. 

Books and Materials. The survey 
schools had excellent conventional in- 
structional resources as indicated by 
text and supplementary book budgets 
and financial provision for creative 
materials, such as paint and 4lay. The 
median district, for example, spent 
$4.50 per annum in 1951 for each 
child on textbooks alone. 

Other Resources for Effective 
Teaching. Despite enrollment in- 
creases since World War II the typical 
school sampled had special rooms re- 
served or equipped for art, music, 
visual education, activities and school 
libraries. 

Testing instruments, which were 
arbitrarily classed as “instructional re- 
sources” in the survey, were used ex- 
tensively. Achievement tests were used 
annually almost without exception, and 
intelligence tests were usually given 
once every three years. A total of 20 
other instruments was in use in the 35 
school districts: readiness or aptitude 
tests, attitude and interest inventories, 
and miscellaneous social adjustment 
instruments for the most part. Ap- 
proximately half of the systems had 
full-time or part-time psychologists or 
guidance counselors. 

Schools that are recognized for edu- 
cationally promising programs seem to 
reflect in their curriculum practices 
many of the challenging ideas that 
have been initiated and advocated by 
elementary curriculum specialists dur- 
ing the last 25 years. There is a gen- 
eral acceptance of the idea of flexible 
curriculum planning and a retreat from 
detailed and prescribed courses of 
study. Also, school organization has 
been modified to permit teachers to 
work with children for longer consecu- 
tive periods of time during the school 
day. Provision is being made for an 
enlightened approach to the guidance 
of wholesome human development if 


the employment of psychologists or 
counselors and the use of child study 
instruments are a reliable index. 
Finally, material resources seem to be 
provided rather generously in the typi- 
cal “good” school, although the ac- 
ceptance and use of teaching aids 
seem spotty. 

Despite these reassuring findings a 
theoretical question must be raised. 
Is there at present the ferment of in- 
terest and ideas and experimentation 
of the late Twenties and Thirties in 
curriculum change, in action research 
and experimental program design? The 
practices reported by districts selected 
as educationally interesting (e.g. use 
of the core curriculum, use of resource 
units or curriculum guides rather than 
courses of study) certainly are no 
longer novel, even if not yet widely 
accepted. 

Have we reached adequate levels of 
curriculum development so that the 
rather accepted practices of all but a 
few of these long-time bellwether 
schools need cause no misgivings 
merely because they reflect the realiza- 
tion of pioneer thinking of at least a 
decade ago? Have we explored new 
curriculum frontiers so that we now 
may be satisfied to perfect what may 
be deemed basically sound curriculum 
practice? 


PLATEAU REACHED? 

Or have increasing pressures from 
expanding enrollments, criticisms of 
public schools, and increased responsi- 
bilities of education caused the intro- 
duction of novel ideas largely to grind 
to a halt? Perhaps we have reached a 
plateau with regard to good practices 
and need to concentrate on their com- 
plete acceptance. Again, we may need 
a renaissance of the spirit of the 10 
and 20 years past which, not without 
conflict, gave us manuscript writing, 
the experience approach to beginning 
reading, the core in the junior-senior 
high school years, new concepts of 
school organization, and greater in- 
sights into the developmental needs of 
children. The 35 school districts, with 
a few experimental exceptions, are 
causing such advances as these to be- 
come entrenched. 

Do such gains represent an adequate 
level of educational maturity or do 
more schools need to join the minority 
in the survey group in discovering new 
frontiers to be “inherited” by children 
10 and-20 years hence? 

NEXT MONTH: In-service educa- 
tion and personnel policies. 
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} Be VIEW of what has happened at 
Holyoke Trade High School, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., since 1947, it is today hard 
to believe that less than a decade ago 
the boys attending that school brought 
their lunches in paper bags, tin pails, 
or old wooden cigar boxes and ate 
them cold, seated against the damp, 
dimly lighted, brick-walled interiors of 
the school's poorly ventilated corridors. 

In the interim, warmth, comfort and 
recognition have come to Holyoke 
Trade High School in the form of a 
modern school cafeteria where break- 
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fast is provided in the morning, there 
are two lunch periods at midday, and 
a snack bar is opened in the evening, 
all to serve the varying needs of sev- 
eral hundred students. The school is 
probably one of the few in the country 
able to boast breakfast service in the 
morning, a television show with every 
meal, and $5500 worth of cafeteria 
equipment purchased and _ installed 
without a penny’s cost to the tax- 
payers of the community. 

For the high school’s “mission ac- 
complished,” credit is due to the 


school's principal and teachers and to 
the spirit and enthusiasm of the stu- 
dents themselves. It was the students 
who, during the paper drives of the 
Forties, canvassed house to house for 
wastepaper and scrap. During one 
paper drive the students netted $480 
on the sale of wastepaper alone. This 
they supplemented with profits real- 
ized from school minstrel shows, more 
paper drives, and other student activi- 
ties. 

Finally, Nov. 1, 1947, with an ac- 
cumulated student fund of more than 
$4000, Holyoke Trade High School 
opened its own cafeteria, a spacious 
well lighted room, boasting soft green 
walls, black plastic topped tables, 
stainless metal service counters, and 
several modern kitchen units styled 
for ease and convenience in cooking 
and serving. For the average school 
the opening of such a fine cafeteria 
would have marked the end of a won- 
derful achievement, but for Holyoke 
Trade High School it signified the be- 
ginning of a new and promising era 
in the improvement of school-com- 
munity relations. 

At the outset, the cafeteria, in com- 
mon with others of its kind, confined 
itself almost exclusively to the serving 
of a noonday meal. Then, gradually, 
it expanded its operations to include 
a snack bar service of sandwiches, 
coffee, milk, ice cream, and cake for 
evening school pupils who wished to 
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avail themselves of the convenience. 
It was the “breakfast hour,” however, 
that heralded the most radical de- 
parture from common practice, and it 
is in this area that Holyoke Trade 
High School may be \said to be a 
pioneer. 

Originally the breakfast hour was 
planned to satisfy the needs of boys 
coming to the school from outlying 
districts and from communities several 
miles away. The venture became so 
popular, however, that not only stu- 
dent commuters from adjacent com- 
munities but other students as well 
clamored to be served. Now, 100 boys 
breakfast each morning in the school’s 
cafeteria. On the menu are two items, 
orange juice and hot cereal, The boys 
may have as many servings of either 
as they are able to consume. Accord- 
ing to the principal of the school, it 
is not uncommon for some of the stu- 
dents to eat three or four full bowls 
of cereal at one sitting. 

An interesting feature of the break- 
fast is its lack of cost to the students. 
As money for the food comes out of 
the student consolidated fund, there 
is no cost to taxpayer or to consumer. 
The boys keep the fund moving 
through wastepaper collections, min- 
strel shows, and the sale of their school 
newspaper. 

Another notable feature of the use 
to which the cafeteria has been put 
is reflected in the school’s public re- 
lations programs. Concomitantly with 
satisfying the needs of the student 
body, the school has invited different 
community groups to sample one of 
the steak dinners for which the cafe- 
teria is fast becoming famous. 

Among the first groups to be enter- 
tained were the combined lay advisory 
committees connected with the various 
trades taught at the school—the auto- 
mobile, building, metal, and printing 
trades. Because of this first good will 
dinner, an excellent relationship came 
to be established among the trades 
advisory committees, the businesses 
and industries they represent, and the 
various instructors on Holyoke Trade 
High School’s staff. At this original 
dinner, too, there emerged the desire 
and the need for frequent periodic 
luncheon meetings between the two 
groups. As a result, monthly meetings 
are now held in the school cafeteria, 
where each advisory group consults 
with the teachers of a specific shop or 
trade subject about common problems. 

The most noteworthy outcome of 
these meetings between the lay ad- 
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MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN'S CLUB EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE WERE DINNER GUESTS. 


visory committees and the school’s 
teaching staff has been the develop- 
ment of an excellent cooperative trade 
training program. Through the latter 
it is possible for students in trade 
training to spend part of their time 
in school and part in actual employ- 
ment at the respective trades in which 
they are specializing. The plan is de- 
finitely related to the life adjustment 
needs of the students in that it orien- 
tates them to the real world of work, 
it introduces them to problems of 
earning and spending, and it tests, in 
a measure, their ability to adjust to 
conditions and to people while “on 
the job.” 


HEARTENING RESPONSE 

When it was realized what tremen- 
dous good could possibly accrue to the 
school from strengthening its rela- 
tions with community groups, other 
organizations, civic, business and pro- 
fessional, were invited to hold at least 
one of their regular meetings at Trade 
High cafeteria for a nominal fee. The 
response from such service organiza- 
tions as the Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary 
and Beavers clubs was tremendously 
heartening. Members came not only 
to sample the good food so widely 
advertised but also to learn something 
about the kind of education the school 
had ,to offer. On each occasion, prin- 
cipal and instructors volunteered to 
escort interested visitors on a tour of 


the various shops and academic rooms 
so that they might see at first hand 
the quality and quantity of equipment 
available to students. This practice is 
still part of the post-dinner ceremonies 
and applies whenever a club or or- 
ganization dines at the school for 
the first time. 

An interesting feature of the lunch- 
eon and dinner meetings is the table 
service given by Holyoke Trade High 
School boys. There is no self-help 
service when guests patronize the cafe- 
teria. Students act as waiters. There 
are singing waiters too. At special 
dinner meetings it is not uncommon 
to have vocal selections from several 
of the more talented students. 

The chamber of commerce, the 
board of aldermen, and the Holyoke 
school committee are among the com- 
munity and civic groups served at 
the high school cafeteria. The mayor 
too has been, and continues to be, a 
frequent visitor. School people also 
have been served. The combined men 
and women principals’ groups were in- 
vited to participate in an orientation 
dinner meeting, after which they were 
taken on a tour of the building. For 
some of the principals, especially sev- 
eral of the women, this was their first 
visit to a trade school of any kind. 
The tour helped all, men and women, 
to get a better picture of the type of 
training certain pupils would have 
after they left the principals’ buildings 
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A special treat 
for the students 
at the Trade High 
School was a 
Christmas dinner. 
The food was pur- 
chased by the 
teachers, who also 
served as waiters. 


for the “next step” onward. Further, 
the whole experience enabled some 
principals to sell more convincingly 
the trade school program to those of 
their pupils having a special kind of 
educable intelligence. In summary, 
they went away better informed about 
the purposes and problems of indus- 
trial education. 

One of the outstanding social events 
held in the cafeteria was a Christmas 
meeting of the Holyoke Teachers’ 
Club. At this affair the retired teach- 
ers were guests of the Trade High 
School staff and students. Club at- 
tendance was one of the largest in 
years. For many teachers, it was their 
first acquaintance with the interior of 
a trade training institution. This made 
them more appreciatively aware of the 
breadth and scope of educational op- 
portunities available to the youth of 
their community. 

Trade High School has an energetic 
parent-teacher association. The as- 
sociation uses the school’s cafeteria to 
serve bean suppers and simple refresh- 
ments at card parties. From its fund- 
raising activities the P.T.A. purchased 
and donated a television set to the 
school. This has been set up in the 
cafeteria. It has made the cafeteria 
a center of social life for the student 
body during after-school hours. Boys 
are allowed,,to return to the school 
every night, except Saturday and Sun- 
day, between the hours of 7 and 10:15 
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p.m. to watch TV shows. On Wed- 
nesday and Friday evenings, visiting 
time is extended to 11 p.m. so that 
the boys may watch the fights. Stu- 
dents are allowed to bring a reasonable 
number of friends. The principal re- 
ports that attendance is good, conduct 
is orderly, and the privilege is never 
abused. 

Withal, the scope of the cafeteria’s 
service is not provincial. Only recent- 
ly the apprenticeship committee con- 
nected with the school was invited, 
along with the school staff, to a joint 
dinner meeting to discuss principles 
and problems of trade training at the 
state and national level. Eighty per- 
sons attended. Numbered among these 
were representatives of the Massachu- 
setts State Department of Education 
and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Press officials present were most 
impressed with the timeliness and the 
worth of the meeting's agenda. 


PLANNED IN ADVANCE 

Meetings are planned well in ad- 
vance and thoroughly organized to 
ensure optimum results. A sample of 
the kind of invitation received, show- 
ing the specific planning, follows: 

“Members of the Trade High School 
staff will meet with a group of per- 
sonnel managers from representative 
Holyoke industries on Monday, Feb. 
4, 1952, at 12:15 p.m. 

“The purpose of this meeting will 


be to form a committee to arrange 
for an evening dinner meeting at 
which leading Holyoke industrialists 
and businessmen will be present. The 
evening dinner meeting is planned for 
the Trade High School cafeteria, and 
it is believed that such a meeting will 
do much to strengthen relations be- 
tween local industry and our school. 
Further, the facilities of the Trade 
High School will be made known to 
the group and offered for the purpose 
of training present and future em- 
ployes of the industries represented. 

“Your attendance at the February 
4th meeting is earnestly desired.” 

As the foregoing shows, all invita- 
tions are detailed enough to challenge 
the interest of those receiving them. 

Holyoke Trade High School has 
certainly achieved “harmony of under- 
standing” not only in ascertaining the 
needs of students but also in develop- 
ing school relations with the commu- 
nity. Through the medium of its 
cafeteria it has done more than just 
inform the public about its school. 
What is most important, it has estab- 
lished confidence in its school, its 
principal, its staff, and the Holyoke 
school department. It has developed 
an awareness of the place of trade 
training in the atomic world in which 
we live. It has improved the “partner- 
ship concept” by bringing parents, 
teachers, and citizens together to meet 
the educational needs of students. 











EARLY SETTLER PICTURES SOCIAL LIFE OF EIGHTIES 


A new type of SUMMER SCHOOL 


S A part of the “kick-off con- 

ference” here September 2 to 6 
for the opening of schools this fall, a 
group of some 30 teachers will report 
on their “discoveries.” As the follow- 
up of a previous summer's workshop, 
these teachers have been gathering 
materials for classroom use on the 
subjects of natural environment, the 
missions, early settlers, vocations and 
the folklore of San Luis Obispo County. 

Throughout the school year they 
gathered information from various 
agencies and from members of old 
families and continued their studies 
in teacher sharing meetings. 

Many individuals in the ranks of 
the teaching profession seem to hold 
that the objective of a course of study, 
a unit of work, or whatever, must be 
strived for at all costs. They believe 
that the achievement of such purpose 
—too often unknown to the student— 
is more important than the achieving. 
This position is so untenable, so con- 
trary to life itself, so psychologically 
unsound—so common in our schools! 

Supporting our convictions are the 
types of questions that we have heard 
students ask teachers consistently. Such 
inquiries as “Shall I multiply or di- 
vide?” indicate that a concept of the 
process, in teaching, has been sub- 
jugated to the race for an answer or 
to the acquisition of unrelated facts. 
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Again, the high school student who 
complained, “Why do we have to study 
English? We all speak it or we would 
not be here,” was signifying that the 
processes of communication were un- 
known to him. Perhaps he was a 
victim of an English teacher who had 
never heard that such books as “Silas 
Marner,” “The Mill on the Floss,” and 
others of their vintage are literary 
hangovers. They entered the curricu- 
lum when some progressive teachers 
in the middle 1800's introduced the 
best sellers of that day—and they still 
are there. 

To help teachers overcome the em- 
phasis on striving willy-nilly for the 
end product alone, the staff of our 
county superintendent's office initiated 
a new type of summer school. 


SPONSORED BY STATE COLLEGE 

The event was sponsored by a state 
college, which permitted participants 
to earn six units of college credit. 
However, the workshop was. staffed 
with county office choices. Individuals 
were employed whose competencies in 
the areas of child development and 
classroom teaching, adolescent psy- 
chology, social psychology, and dy- 


namics of group action seemed ad- 
equate for the “climate” in which 
they would operate. 

Eighty county teachers registered for 
the six-week session. They accepted— 
with some raised eyebrows—the sched- 
ule that called for five hours of study 
and experimentation five days a week. 
As soon as each individual completed 
the normal registering procedure, she 
was conducted by a hostess to the 
“general” room. Here the teachers 
were introduced to other participants, 
served refreshments, and otherwise 
made to feel as secure as possible. The 
responsibility of the hostess was no 
mean task. 

The staff, anticipating the “speed” 
of registrations, had arranged a recrea- 
tion program. Although this was par- 
tially a device to absorb slack, it also 
provided an opportunity for some activ- 
ities commonly called “ice-breakers.” 

Following recreation came the self- 
introduction session. The director 
then outlined the plans for the re- 
mainder of the day, which were to 
begin with luncheon in the general 
room. Eating lunch together was an 
integral phase of the workshop cur- 
riculum, which mitigated the alone- 
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San Luis Obispo teachers reclaim their own children from the nursery 
room at the close of each day's session of the summer workshop. 


ness experienced by so many in the 
usual college summer schools. 

The afternoon of the first day was 
devoted to grouping and planning. 
The group was divided into small 
units by numbering off from one to 
eight, and then starting over until all 
had a number. All those with No. 1 
ormed a unit, and so on. This random 
grouping separated friends, allowing 
each person to come in contact with 
others she would need to know. 

The first task of each small unit was 
to appoint one of its number to serve 
with the staff on the planning council. 
The director explained to the council 
the skeleton framework, which was 
designed to permit as many experi- 
ences with process as possible. 


PLANNING COUNCIL NAMED 

The planning session resulted in 
these outcomes: (1) A leather name 
badge was made for each participant 
and placed on a large bulletin board. 
Every morning, a teacher took her own 
badge and wore it for identification. 
Any badge left on the board indicated 
an absentee. (2) Each of the first 
four days of the week was divided into 
seven periods. 

For Group | the schedule read: 9-10 
a.m., observation; 10-10:20 a.m., coffee 
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hour; 10:20-11 a.m., child growth, 11 
a.m.-noon, social science; noon-12:45 
p.m., lunch; 12:45-1:30 p.m., recrea- 
tion; 1:30-3 p.m., creative art. 

Friday mornings were given over to 
social studies and Friday afternoons to 
social studies or conferences with 
demonstration teachers. 


FIRST PERIOD: OBSERVATION 

At first glance this schedule seemed 
to reflect no startling innovations. A 
second reading, however, will indicate 
that there are certain points of unique- 
ness. 

The first period was given over to 
the observation of a classroom opera- 
ting under nearly normal conditions. 
The pupils seemed to forget, after a 
few days, about the group of teachers 
seated in the back of the room. The 
teachers were silent. They observed 
pupils in action, evaluated their per- 
formances, compared this situation with 
that in their own classrooms, and did 
some planning in light of their obser- 
vations. They went through the process 
of passive participation. 

After an hour's observation the 
workshoppers wandered to the general 
room. Over coffee they discussed what 
had been seen and heard; new ac- 
quaintances had a chance to swap ideas. 


“Did you notice that redhead who 
wanted to show off? Well, I had a 
boy last fall . . .” This was the process 
of social participation and communica- 
tion. 

Next, the teachers attended a session 
on child growth. They listened to a 
grass-roots analysis of what the pupil 
of a certain age is like, what makes 
him click, what behaviors can be ex- 
pected, and what emotions impel him 
to action that is “unacceptable.” Again, 
they experienced passive participation 
and indirect communication. 


SOCIAL STUDIES BEGIN 

At 11 o'clock on the first day of the 
workshop the group had its first social 
studies meeting in the library. The 
leader read a statement from the plan- 
ning group: 

“This county is a veritable treasure 
chest of historical data, of geological 
information, of geographic interests, 
and it is an anthropological wonder- 
land. It is a rural county which raises 
field crops, truck vegetables, fruits and 
nuts. It has 60 miles of ocean front, 
fishing industries, recreational facilities, 
and fantastic tidepools. 

“The Russians landed here in the 
early 1700's; Portola’s trek followed 
our Highway 101, and Father Serra 
built California's fourth mission here 
in 1794. The Padres manufactured tile 
of baked clay here to roof the mission 
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so that the Indian aborigines could not 
set fire to it. 

“But wait! ‘Where can our pupils 
discover these things? What are the 
resources?’ You can be their major re- 
source, for you can lead them to dis- 
coveries that will be a revelation, to 
the location of dynamic information. 
Of importance then will be your aware- 
ness of where to go, what to look for, 
and how to obtain and produce ma- 
terials. Your awareness will come from 
going through the process of discovery 
and the process of adventure.” 

Would you like to discover, during 
the next six weeks, what our county 
does have to offer?” the leader asked. 
The answer was a unanimous “Yes!” 

The crux of the problem was—how? 
Discussion brought forth these tenta- 
tive approaches: investigate libraries, 
search newspaper files, interview old 
settlers, take geological field trips, and 
inspect the archives in the county 
othices 

Next, who would do what? The 
leader asked if it would be advantage- 
ous to list, on the blackboard, the areas 
of exploration the planning committee 


Above: The "I can't draw a barn" group has fun trying. Evervone 
participates in the art activities, and many find they have unknown 
skills and interests. Below: Upper grade children at work on a map of 
San Luis Obispo County, apparently undisturbed by group of teachers 
watching them from the back of the room. Observation of classroom 
operation takes up first period of each day for those in attendance. 
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had mentioned and any additions that 
might be suggested. Each teacher could 
then decide which of the items listed 
was challenging for exploration. From 
this procedure many interest groups 
evolved determine the 
method of attack best suited to their 
purposes. They began to see the proc- 
ess of social participation and to em- 
ploy high-level communication. 
Lunching together in random groups 
or with one’s project group was an im- 
portant part of the workshop. It was 
fully as important as any other phase. 
The social participation process was 
developing better communication. 
The recreation period came after 
lunch. After the first few days the 
teachers absorbed the responsibility for 
planning and executing recreation 
Some days the recreation con- 
sisted of group games; some days 
the teachers just sang old songs. There 


that could 


were a few film showings, and on occa- 
sion a more noisy, strenuous program 
served. An unmeasureable cohesiveness 
developed as they did these things to- 
gether. There was an atmosphere of 
morale. Now their participation in 
social process was bringing about max- 
imum communication. 


LAST PERIOD: ART 


The final hour and a half of the daily 
session was a total group meeting for 
art activities, even for those “I can't 
even draw a barn” teachers. This art 
period was important in that it opened 
doors to unknown skills and interests, 
to therapeutic tension releases, and to 
personal achievements. 

In the art period the teachers acted 
the roles of pupils. They received in- 
structions from the leader and then 
made the same errors of omission and 
commission that their own pupils 
make. Arbitrarily, the leader insisted 
that they follow a prescribed method 
of material distribution, and so on. 
No one could start an activity until the 
accepted pattern had beer followed. 

At first there was some grumbling 
about this, some embarrassment over 
errors of commission, and some forget- 
tings. Gradually, as they went through 
the process and the pupose of the 
process became clear, many partici- 
pants came to realize that understand- 
ing comes from such endeavors. They 
came to see, too, that their pupils must 
go through a process for complete in- 
sight. 

The art activities were not totally 
free enterprises. At least twice a week 
the activity was a problem solving act. 
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For instance, this problem was stated 
by the leader one day: “Imagine you 
are a 10 year old lost in a great forest. 
Now draw the story.” The unique- 
ness of each individual, his emotional 
climate, and his experiential back- 
ground all came into play as he drew 
the story of the lost child. 

The outcomes were as varied as their 
individual differences in aptitude, ex- 
perience, mental maturity, and percep- 
tion (perception as opposed to visual 
acuity). The responsibility for pro- 
ducing something from their own 


cal data about the county not otherwise 
recorded, and accumulated enough ma- 
terial on the folklore to write a book. 
This group produced some excellent 
resource materials that all teachers of 
the county may use. At the same time 
teachers in this group increased their 
own experiential backgrounds, and 
this they cannot pass around. They 
went through the process of planning, 
acting, discovering and achieving. 
The production of each unit fol- 
lowed a similar pattern. Quantitatively 
and qualitatively, the end products of 


rete 


A sixth grader exhibits her prize calf to one of the social studies groups. 


thinking was frustrating at first. In fact, 
a few never did solve a problem in the 
art period. The process of planning, 
acting and achieving on their own was 
too much. These few still wanted to 
ask, “What is it you want me to draw?” 

Eighteen social studies projects were 
carried out by groups ranging in size 
from two to 11 members. Members of 
one group investigated cattle brands 
in this county. They checked on brands 
listed in the county recorder's office; 
they read all the material they could 
locate; they visited some of the larger 
ranches; they previewed films on beef 
cattle raising; they  interv iewed as 
many people in the cattle business as 
time permitted. They took photographs 
of branded cattle, found much histori- 


each group were different. The value, 
in every instance, of going through the 
process was evident but in marked de- 
grees of success or achievement. 

The last two days of the workshop 
were scheduled as “culmination activi- 
ties days.” Each of the groups pre- 
sented to the total group some evidence 
of its achievement. These presentations 
differed radically. Dramatizations, de- 
scriptive musical programs, audio- 
visual aids, exhibits, demonstrations, 
recordings and art work were used. 
These activities indicated, to a few, the 
only outcomes of significance. The 
culmination program only partially 
brought into focus the totality of in- 
ternal and external changes, the growth 
in social attitudes and in relations. 
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"Spanish dancers" entertain crowd during noon hour recreation period. 


To state at this point that the be- 
havior of 80 teachers was so affected 
by their workshop experiences that 80 
classrooms now have a more functional 
curriculum would be the happy end- 
ing. Of That 
many teachers showed radical behavoir 


course, it isn’t true 
changes, however, affords some degree 
of validity to the emphasis in the 
workshop on process. There remains 
a long-term challenge, for many of our 
teachers have had a too limited experi- 
with the priority of 


ence process in 


their daily lives, and many lack the ex- 


periential background to understand 
yet what has been said 

The only realistic evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the workshop—the as- 
similation of the theory of the priority 
of process—is the “carry-over” into 
classroom practices. 

This county is similar to most coun- 
ties, in the sense that the same stresses, 
tensions and allied hurdles exist. That 
is, the barriers to putting psychologi- 
cally sound practices into action are 
present. Thus, by mid-October many 
of the participants were backsliding 


Both pupils and teachers, separately, go through process of making masks. 
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The workshop staff members had 
planned a follow-up program which 
they then put into action. A series of 
seven meetings was scheduled, one in 
each high school district. These follow- 
up conferences were called “sharing 
meetings.” 

Teachers were stimulated to bring 
materials and samples of students’ 
work, products they believed were out- 
comes of their own workshop experi- 
teacher asked 
successful or how unsuccessful he had 
been in carrying out the plans adopted 
during the summer session. All just 
Attendance 


ence. No was how 


shared what had evolved. 
was optional and open to all teachers 
regardless of whether they had _ at- 
tended the workshop. 

The sharing meetings seemed to 
offer stimulation and hope to the falter- 
ing teacher. They provided an oppor- 
tunity for ego-growth to those who had 
something to share; they aroused a 
latent curiosity—and perhaps a trou- 
bled conscience—in the 100 per cent 
backslider. 

About mid-term seven more sharing 
meetings were held, with much better 
attendance. And many more teachers 
had things to share. There seemed to 
be something beneficial and contagious 
in a discussion of ow changes evolved. 
A large number of teachers attended 
who had not gone to the workshop 

The expressed desire of a major 
segment of the “workshoppers” to con- 
tinue the experience—together with a 
large group of new applicants—seems 
to represent a mandate for an on-going 
workshop. This unsolicited mandate 
from the groups at the sharing meet- 
ings was especially significant and 
pleasing to the staff. We knew this 
would be the outcome—we hoped! 
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Classroom scene in New Marshall School, 
Harrisburg, Pa., described on page 56. Mov- 
able desks make possible a wider range of 
projects and activities. Each classroom has a 
sink, drinking fountain, and work counter with 
open shelves above for purposes of display 
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LANS, experience, thinking and 

hopes of people are as much a part 
of Denver's new Manual Training 
High School as are concrete, steel, 
acoustical tile, and electric wiring. 
It is a building planned not only by 
architects and engineers but also by 
school adminisrators, classroom teach- 
ers, parents, community leaders, and 
the young people themselves. Its foun- 
dations are built upon a sincere desire 
to solve educational problems that 
are faced by youth in a community 
where preparation for college is not 
the first consideration of the high 
school program. At the same time 
college preparation cannot be neglect- 
ed for the relatively small group that 
makes college plans 

Population surveys had indicated 
that a new building for the Manual 
Training High School community 
must be included in projects to be 
financed by the $21,000,000 bond 
issue voted by the citizens of Denver 
on Oct. 7, 1948. Crowding had been 
caused by rising enrollments and_ it 
was also necessary to replace the old 
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building, constructed in the Nineties, 
which had become obsolete and struc- 
turally unsatisfactory. 

One of the first steps in planning 
the new Manual Training High School 
was to determine through study and 
survey technics the needs of its stu- 
dents. Teachers began with very def- 
inite ideas based on experience and 
observation, but they wanted plan- 
ning for the building to be directed 
by objective and structured evidence. 


SURVEYS MADE 

Accordingly, surveys were made of 
the racial distribution of Manual stu- 
dents, of drop-outs from four classes 
entering Manual in 1945, 1946, 1947 
and 1948, of vocational interests of 
students in school, of the actual on- 
the-job status of Manual graduates, 
and of citizens in the 
community regarding provisions that 
should be made by the high school 
that serves them. 

Questionnaire and interview instru- 
ments were prepared by the faculty. 
Both teachers and students partici- 


opinions of 


MYRTLE F. SUGARMAN 


Supervising Teacher, Department of Publications 
Denver Public Schools 


pated in interviewing. When data 
were gathered, the coordinator of in- 
struction was allowed free time for 
summarizing and preparing a report. 

Compilation of data established cer- 
tain factors that would be necessary 
considerations in planning the educa- 
tional facilities of the new building. 
It was definitely established that few 
Manual students go to college, that 
more students go into work and home- 
making immediately after graduation, 
and that for the most part they go 
into unskilled and semiskilled labor. 

Students’ interests, as shown by 813 
Kuder Vocational Interest Profiles, 
centered not on careers calling for 
professional training but on artistic, 
musical, clerical and social service 
areas, as defined by the Kuder instru- 
ment. It became evident that there 
must be provision for a varied pro- 
gram of activities, including added 
room for industrial arts, music, home 
economics, fine arts, functional Eng- 
lish, and practical courses in mathe- 
matics. There must be room for coun- 
seling, for recreation, and for 
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community activities. While there 
must be continued concern for those 
students who go on to college, major 
emphasis in planning must continue 
to be on the noncollege preparatory 
students who make up more than 
three-fourths of the enrollment. 
Then planning began in terms of 
floor space, equipment and building 
material. This was no job to hand 
over to an architect, who would think 
only in terms of a building. To the 
skills of the architect were added the 
planning, thinking and experience of 
those who saw the building in terms 
of its unique contributions to the 
known needs of Manual students. 
With the authorization of Kenneth 
E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
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schools, a unique planning program 
was authorized. Every member of the 
Manual faculty was given opportunity 
to work on one or more of the plan- 
ning committees. A supervisor in the 
department of business administration 
and William L. Miller, principal of 
Manual Training High Schooi, co- 
ordinated the work of the committees. 
Early in the planning process the 
architect began to work closely with 
teachers in translating their ideas and 
suggestions into practical directions 
for making blueprints and models. 
Teachers came into the planning 
with many ideas. They knew what they 


Left: First floor plan. 
Below: Plan of basement. 
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wanted in the new building. Many of 
them had worked for years to provide 
special opportunities in an outmoded 
building which was almost impossible 
to adapt to a modern program of in 
struction 

At first some of the plans were too 
elaborate, going beyond available space 
and funds. At first there was diffidence 
and hesitation on the 


part of some 


to advance their ideas. Teachers were 
skeptical that their suggestions would 
actually be used in the architect's plans 
As the work progressed and the archi 
tect began to show tentative plans 
to the teachers, attitudes changed. Hes 
itancy to participate gave way to will 
ingness when suggestions advanced 
in planning sessions actually appeared 
n the architect's sketches 

Those whose ideas were too vision 
ary were willing to make adaptations 
according to available space and funds 
made models of 


They quarter-inch 


equipment and 


experimented with 
possible arrangements in order to ar 
rive at the best solutions. Compro- 
mises were made in order to provide 


The 


suggest up-to-date structural 


more storage architect was 
able t 


ways and means for making the build- 


spac e 


Second floor plan 














ing flexible enough to meet rising en 
rollments in the future 

Again and again, the architect ex- 
pressed approval for the suggestions 
made by teachers, suggestions that 
had grown out of their work in class- 
room, laboratory, shop and gymnasium. 
They knew the best placement in the 
building for various kinds of class- 
They knew made for 


steps saved and for orderliness. They 


rooms what 


where wear and tear occurred 
a school building. Sugges- 


knew 
most in 
trons 
and lunchroom workers who knew the 


were also made by custodians 


problems of keeping a school clean 
food 
students in limited time 


and of serving to hundreds of 


EVEN MORE AMBITIOUS 

The 
which only school people could give 
able 


suLLCS- 


architect used this information 


him. In turn the architect was 


to implement the teachers 
tions with his knowledge of actual 
construction. Several times he showed 


teachers how their ideas could be 
ambitious 
This 


is the way to plan a building” was the 


translated in even more 


ways than had been suggested 


architects enthusiastic Comment 


Unfolding plans were of course con- 
cerned with more than acoustical treat- 
ment, storage cupboards, arrangement 
of rooms, and utilization of space with- 
in classrooms. It was for more signi- 
ficant purposes of planning that time 
had been spent in the beginning on 
surveys of the needs of Manual youth. 
It was these needs that have resulted 
in a unique building. 

Because Manual students indicated 
greater preference and need for biol- 
ogy than for college preparatory phys- 
ics and chemistry, the new building 
will include additional facilities for 
biology, with special features sug- 
gested by a veteran teacher of science. 
There will be a plant room for bo- 
tanical experiments, to satisfy a long- 
felt need in Manual’s biology classes. 

Because Manual 
jobs in which they must know the 
use of tools, shop teachers put in long 
hours of planning for shop facilities 


students go into 


that will give not specific job train- 
ing but exploratory experience in 
many kinds of work skills. Details 
of the shops in many instances will 
be corrections of long standing inade- 
quacies and inconveniences of school 
industrial arts rooms. Safety will be 


Third floor plan 
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provided for in many practical ways 
devised by the shop teachers and ap- 
proved by the architect. 

Needs of those girls who marry at 
an early age and who must be re- 
sourceful in living within a limited 
budget will be met in home economics 
classrooms and laboratories which meet 
the most up-to-date standards of in- 
struction. Centers for preparation of 
food, for sewing, for housekeeping, 
for child care will be provided accord- 
ing to the research and suggestions of 
teachers. Featured also will be a social 
room where Manual boys and girls may 
enrich their lives with learning the 
skills of entertaining, of manners, and 
of conversation. Teachers in this area 
were particularly gratified by their co- 
operative planning with the architect. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FACILITIES 
Another area of special importance 
to the Manual community will be pro 
vision for physical education and re- 
creation, long needed in a district 
where facilities were inadequate. The 
old building, constructed in the Nine- 
ties, was crowded into one city block. 
There was one small gymnasium di- 
vided by folding doors so that boys’ 
and girls’ classes could meet simultane- 
ously. There were no football or base- 
ball space, no place for minor sports, 
and no track. Excellent teams had been 
trained for participation in sports in 
spite of these glaring inadequacies. 
Coaches worked with the architect, 
knowing that plans were already un- 
der way for purchase of four city 
blocks for the new building and its 
athletic field. Community cooperation 
was strong because residents knew 
how great was the need of their young 
people for wholesome recreation. 
Final plans approved by the coaches 
include football baseball fields, 
two standard and 
auxiliary gymnasium where stress will 


and 
gymnasiums, one 
be on leisure-time sports that can be 
enjoyed in out-of-school situations. 

Teachers of music and of speech 
made many practical suggestions for 
practice rooms, for recording facili- 
ties, and for the auditorium. It was 
strongly felt that special cultural ad- 
vantages should be provided for the 
many young people whose high school 
education is their only opportunity 
for developing tastes, appreciations 
and skills for leisure time. This defi- 
nite need was established by the survey 
of students’ interests. 

Other classrooms for academic sub 
jects, the school library, office space, 
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health clinic, community rooms, and 
restrooms were planned cooperatively, 
with teachers, clerical staff members, 
administrators and representatives of 
the community giving their sugges- 
tions as to what the new building 
should provide in the way of conven 
ience, beauty and comfort. When final 
plans were approved by all concerned, 
there was, on the part of all, a feel- 
ing that the building would be func- 
tional and peculiarly suited to its 
students, their teachers, and the com- 
munity. 

Although some changes have been 
necessary because of rising costs and 
scarcity of materials, no changes have 
been made in the basic plans approved 
by the faculty. Already the athletic 
field, so acutely needed, has been com- 
pleted and dedicated. By 1953 the 
building will be ready for occupancy. 
Those who planned it will see in 
everything, from placement of cup- 
boards to lighting in the auditorium, 
reminders of their part in its growth 
from ideas to construction. 

From the point of view of admini- 
strators, the planning procedure fol- 
lowed for the new Manual has been 
highly satisfactory. When it was in 
its beginning stages, there were doubts 


that so many people could work to- 
gether quickly toward specific results 
in a field so removed from their pro- 
fessional experience as that of building 
construction. Doubts were dispelled 
once planning had started. There was 
a clearly defined understanding on the 
part of teachers participating that they 
were not expected to be builders or 
architects. They recognized that their 
role was to consult with the architect, 
to give him practical details about 
school facilities that would prevent 
architectural blunders frequently found 
in school buildings planned exclu- 
sively by nonschool people. Teach- 
ers, when they realized that their 
planning was no token gesture or 
busy-work, showed surprising ingenu- 
ity in translating their suggestions into 
directions for the architect's plans. 


Satisfaction was also exhibited by 
members of the community because 
of the part they played in the sur- 
vey of needs, their participation in 
many of the planning conferences 
for the building, and the meeting 
of community representatives to give 
their approval to final plans. There 
has been outstandingly strong commu- 
nity support for the project from the 
time it was announced that a new 
Manual Training High School was to 
be included in the $21,000,000 bond 
issue program. 


COMMUNITY NEEDS EMPHASIZED 


Manual is not the only school be- 
ing built as part of the bond issue 
building program in whose planning 
teachers have participated. Before ar- 
chitects were consulted for drawings 
on any project of the building pro- 
gram, teachers from every level of 
instruction and subject-matter 
worked to produce standards for rooms 
and equipment in the new schools. 
This work was compiled in two vol- 
umes which have become worn with 
use. While consideration of 
teachers’ experience and _ preferences 
has been a prominent feature of plan- 
ning, the Manual procedure admittedly 
was unique in its emphasis upon the 
unusual needs of its community and 


area 


serious 


the extensive research to define those 
needs. 

Values of the survey were immedi- 
ate. Faculty members did not wait for 
the new building before they made 
curriculum changes. Within the limi- 
tations of the old building, courses 
were added, and existing courses were 
modified. Special attention has been 
given to improvement of vocational 
counseling, consumer education, and 
leisure time. Teachers have 
shown enthusiasm for these 
of functional and curricular needs in 


use of 
studies 


which goals were clearly defined. 

The new Manual Training High 
School will stand as evidence that the 
democratic ideal of full participation 
in solving common problems can be 
carried out on the action level. Those 
teachers, parents, community leaders, 
administrators and architects who 
blended their knowledge to produce 
this building are witnesses to the way 
people can work together in good 
faith and mutual helpfulness. What 
they did to serve the youth of the 
Manual community will not end in 
that community but will enrich the 
city of Denver for many years to 
come. 











CHOOI!I 
buildings can find a partial solu 
tion to the problem of rising costs and 


boards planning new 


critical material shortages in the new 
David A. Marshall Elementary School 
at Harrisburg, Pa 
Occupying a tract of 8 
Marshall School contains approximately 
875,000 cubic feet and was built at a 
cost of $630,000, excluding architect's 


acres, the 


fees, or slightly less than 69 cents per 
cubic foot. The cost figure includes 
some $17,000 for equipment installed 
while construction was in progress 


Since the school has a capacity of 
650 pupils, the construction cost was 
$912 per pupil, well below the national 
average of $1000. William Lynch 


Murray, the architect, credits simplicity 
I ) 


DAVID A. MARSHALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 


RISING COSTS, MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


partially met in Pennsylvania elementary school 


of design, economical use of space and 


judicious selection of materials for the 


comparatively low cost of the Marshall 
School, the first to be erected under 
Harrisburg’s $8,000,000 school build- 
ing program 

According to Mr. Murray, one of the 
major factors in reducing the construc- 
tion cost was the use of a new light- 
weight insulating tile for the 45,000 
square foot root deck The root tile, 
18 by 36 inch slabs of hydrous calcium 
silicate, is a postwar development 

With a weight of less than 5 pounds 
per square foot, the tile, says the archi- 
tect, reduces the “dead load” of the 
building and effects savings in steel 
used and in the cost of foundations 


ind footings. The roof tile combines 


structural support and insulation in 
one operation. The insulation value of 
the tile, equivalent to 114 inch of 
standard insulation board, will help 
hold down costs of heating the school, 
according to the architects 

Because the calcium silicate roof tile 
Is inorganic and therefore rot-proof, 
the need for ventilating the air spaces 
above the ceiling was eliminated to 
achieve a further reduction in cost. 

Built of fire-resistant materials, the 
Marshall School includes 18 classrooms, 
a kindergarten, an auditorium, a gym- 
nasium, and many modern aids and 
facilities usually. found only in more 
expensive school buildings. 

The 18 classrooms are in the form 
of an “E,” providing east and west ex- 
posure for all rooms. The “E” con- 
struction makes it possible to segregate 
the children by age groups in each 
wing of the building. Separate toilet 
facilities are provided in each leg of 
the “E” for each age group 

The 35 by 23 foot classrooms are 
larger than the average to provide flex- 
ibility in planning projects, games and 
other essential activities with but minor 
rearrangement of movable desks. Each 


The calcium silicate roof tile 
serves as the gymnasium's roof 
deck and ceiling. Built-in tables 
can be folded into the walls, 
and there are folding bleachers. 
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classroom has a sink and drinking 
fountain, a project area, a wardrobe, 
and storage space. 

Prismatic directional glass block 
with clear vision panels below provide 
controlled daylight in each classroom. 
Sky-glare shields at the top of the 
clear-vision panels eliminate dazzling 
sunlight. 

The school auditorium seats 650 and 
is complete with stage and dressing 
rooms. The gymnasium has folding 
bleachers. Both the gymnasium and 
auditorium are readily accessible from 
the main entrance and may be used for 
community activities without any in- 
terference with other sections of the 
school. Built-in folding gates shut off 
other areas of the building while the 
auditorium and gymnasium are in use 
outside of school hours. 

As in the case of other rooms in the 
building, the auditorium and gymna- 
sium have separately controlled heating 
and ventilating systems, making their 
use possible without other parts of the 
school being heated. 


SCHOOL, COMMUNITY USE 


A kitchen located just off the gym- 


nasium is used for school and com- 
munity affairs. Built into the gym- 
nasium walls are folding tables and 
benches which can be used when re- 
freshments are served. 

Locker rooms, shower rooms, drying 
rooms, and toilet facilities are located 
at opposite ends of the gymnasium. 
The same toilet sections serve the audi- 
torium area. 

A combination visual education and 
library room is provided, with an adja- 
cent auxiliary room for projectors and 
film storage. The permanent built-in 
screen is hidden by sliding doors. The 
visual education and library room is 
accessible from the exterior for use as 
a community library when school is 
not in session. 

The administration office, waiting 
room, and health unit are located close 
to the main entrance of the school. 
The health group includes rooms for 
physical examinations, including teeth 
and eyes, nurse's office, and dressing 
rooms. A special room with separate 
toilet facilities is provided for teachers. 

To minimize noise, acoustical plaster 
ceilings have been used throughout the 
building, except in the gymnasium 
where the calcium silicate roof tile 
serves as both roof deck and ceiling. 
Glazed structural tile wainscoting up 
to the 4 foot level in the corridors and 
asphalt tile floors in the corridors and 
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The kindergarten features a semicircular window seat for class reading. 


classrooms simplify cleaning and main- 
tenance tasks. 

Toilets and shower rooms have cer- 
amic tile floors and walls, and the 
locker and drying rooms are finished 
with face brick. Aluminum window 
frames are used throughout the build- 
ing. The use of color was carefully 
employed to create a cheerful, inter- 


KEY TO PLAN 
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Folding gymnasium Entry 
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esting environment in classrooms and 
other sections of the school. 

The exterior of the building is brick 
with Indiana limestone trim. Italian 
marble window sills used in the build- 
ing were purchased at a cost compara- 
ble to that of oak sills through the 
Marshall Plan's work in rehabilitating 
the Italian marble industry. 




























































































Elementary school with 


HE Sam Houston 
School at Maryville, Tenn., which 


Elementary 


will open in September, is designed 
to house children from approximately 
half of the city in the first six grades 

The one-story building consists of 
18 elementary classrooms, a library, 
a cafeteria and kitchen, a multipurpose 
room, offices and service facilities. The 
school is so planned that Grades | and 
2, 3. and 4, and 5 and 6 are placed in 
separate wings; each group has its own 
playground, which adjoins its class 
rooms 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 

The exterior is of chocolate colored 
brick backed up by 
blocks. All windows are aluminum ar- 
Steel 


tace masonry 


chitectural projected are 
flat 
20 year built-up tar and gravel roof- 


joists 


used for the roof, which has a 


ing. All floors are concrete on grade, 
with asphalc tile, tile or wood finish 
floor. Classroom ceilings are plastered, 
corridors, cafeteria 


the ofhices, 


and multipurpose room have acoustical 


while 
tile ceilings. Inside walls are masonry 
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SAM HOUSTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MARYVILLE, TENN 


THREE WINGS 


accommodating Grades 1 


blocks, with glazed tile wainscot in 
the halls and toilet rooms. 

The six Grade | and 2 classrooms 
are 24 by 40 feet and have individual 
toilet rooms for boys and girls. A built- 
in storage cabinet runs the full length 
of each classroom under the windows. 
This cabinet individual cubicles 
for storage and books, and there is a 
built-in sink and bubbler at one end 
of the linoleum covered top. The pu- 
pils wardrobe is at the back of the 
room, along with the teacher's cabinet 
and book storage space. There also is 
storage space above the wardrobe. 
Cork tackboard and green chalkboard 
are placed on the other two walls. 

Half of the other 12 classrooms are 
24 by 35 feet and half are 24 by 32 
feet. Each room has the same equip- 
ment, except for the toilet rooms, as 
the primary classrooms have. Less work 
cabinet space has been provided for 


has 


the upper grades. 

Toilet facilities for Grades 3 to 6 
are located in two separate places for 
easy access. Showers have been installed 
in the boys’ and girls’ toilet rooms 


and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and6 


that are nearest the multipurpose room. 

The multipurpose room is arranged 
for recreational activities, movies and 
stage presentations. It will seat 450. 
Seats will be stored on movable trucks 
under the stage. A large folding parti- 
tion separates the stage from the play- 
room so that the stage may be used 
as a dramatics and music classroom. 
Blackout curtains are provided for 
audio-visual activities. 


CAFETERIA FACILITIES 

The cafeteria will seat 250. Facilities 
in the adjoining kitchen include a large 
storage room and a walk-in refriger- 
ator. Toiler facilities for kitchen per- 
sonnel are near by. 

Adjoining the corridor outside the 
cafeteria is a round room with a wash- 
up sink for the children to use before 
they join the cafeteria line. 

Two boilers will supply steam to 
convectors in the various rooms. 

Cost of the building was $317,429, 
or $8.74 per square foot. 

Architects for the school were Lind- 
say and Maples, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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aN FEBRUARY of 1950 the Center 
for Field Studies of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education was in 
vited by the school committee of the 
city of Pittsfield, Mass., on my recom- 
mendation as superintendent of schools, 
to assist the professional personnel in 
Pittsfield in developing a new program 
of education for its two projected new 
junior high schools 

Cyril G. Sargent, director of the Cen- 
ter for Field Studies, and Alfred D 
Harvard 
Education at 


Simpson of the Graduate 
School of 
nized in this seemingly routine request 
from a city of 53,000 population a 
unique challenge. Not too 
was the happy circumstance that was 


once recog- 


common 


to be found in Pittsfield, where the 
school plant and the educational pro- 
gram were to be designed as part of 
a coordinated whole, where the sound- 
est thinking of both architecture and 
education could be harmoniously em- 
ployed. Equally rare was such an op- 
portunity in the junior high school 
field, which has been relatively slow 
in reacting to the impact of the 
changes of the past generation 


MORE THAN DIAGNOSIS 

In accepting the invitation to enter 
the Pittsfield scene, Harvard's Center 
did not conceive of its relatidnship to 
the process ot Curric ulum development 
in Pittsfield as simply one of diagnosis 
and prescription. The rationale of the 
consulting group was this: not to 
formulate a pattern of recommenda- 
tions to be accepted uncritically by the 
Pittsfield community but, operating 
within a conceptual framework com- 
mon to both teachers and lay people, 
to help develop the tools and the atti- 
tudes that are needed to initiate and 
carry on a basic and continuous process 
of curriculum revision 

In February of 1951 appeared the 
Interim Report’ on the Pittsfield cur- 
riculum study, comprising comprehen- 
sive Pittsfield and general data as a 
solid underpinning for the continuing 
participation of teachers, administra- 


Toward Curriculum Development, an 
Interim Report. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of William H. Burton and other 
faculty members of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. Consultant staff mem- 
bers: John C. Palmer, field director; Evelyn 
I. Banning, Roger E. Bartindale, Frank W 
Brown, Morris L. Cogan, Robert S. Ireland, 
Harry E. Kenney, Lloyd K. Marquis, 
Thomas F. Murray, Richard G 
and Alma Whitford. Cambridge, 
1951. 231 pages and appendices 


graphed 


Mimeo. 
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Ramsdell, 
Mass., 


CURRICULUM DESIGN 


will go into effect stage by stage 


tors, lay citizens, and the Harvard con- 
sultants 

The Interim Report was a decidedly 
unorthodox approach to report mak- 
ing: It was actually a sort of appendix 
to a final report that was as yet un- 
written. Among the Pittsfield data 
presented in the Interim Report were 
a socio-economic study of the com- 
munity, an analysis through 
punched cards of 210 items of fact 
and opinion drawn from questionnaires 
administered to pupils, an investiga- 
tion of the attitudes of Pittsfield’s jun- 
ior high school teachers through writ- 


coded 


ten questionnaires and depth inter- 
viewing, and a review of the Pittsfield 
curriculum then in effect. 

The general data in the Interim Re- 
port included a review of the charac- 
teristics of early adolescence; a study 
of the junior high school as a devel- 
oping institution; a critical examina- 
tion of the most promising trends in 
educational method and in curriculum 
organization, and an analysis of the 
long-range trends in education. 


UNORTHODOX REPORT 

Five months later, the 
touches were put on the manuscript 
of the final report, to which the In 
terim Report was a sort of supplement. 
Cast in type, printed and bound by the 
students of the Pittsfield Vocational 
High School (a part of a comprehen- 
sive high school), this final report” 
is In many respects as unorthodox as 


finishing 


the Interitn Report 


Stages in Curriculm Design, 1951-1960; 
the Pittsfield Junior High School Curric- 
ulum Study. Field director, John C. Palmer; 
study design and editorial associates, Evelyn 
I. Banning and Lloyd K. Marquis; con- 
tributing associates, Frank W. Brown, 
Morris L. Cogan, Richard G. Ramsdell, and 
Alma Whitford; assistants, Roger E. Bartin- 
dale, Thomas J. Cicchino, Robert S. Ireland, 
Harry E. Kenney, Thomas F. Murray, Felix 
C. Robb, J. Edwin Wade, Robert Welles 
Ir.; faculty advisers on special phases of 
the study, William H. Burton, Donald P 
Mitchell, Cyril G. Sargent, Alfred D. Simp- 
son, David V. Tiedeman, and Fletcher G. 
Watson. Cambridge, Mass., 1951. Pp. 84. 


In preparing the statement of their 
phase of the joint enterprise which 
comprises “Stages in Curriculum De- 
sign,” the Harvard consultants con- 
sciously strove to think through the 
multiple decisions as members of a 
Pittsfield team, with a perspective em- 
bracing the points of view of Pitts- 
field’s administrators, teachers, parents, 
pupils and other citizens. 


CURRICULAR CHANGES GRADUAL 
Although Pittsfield’s two new junior 
high schools, each with a capacity of 
1000 pupils, are now being constructed 
and are scheduled for pupil occupancy 
in September 1953, the span of time 
for curriculum development envisaged 
by the consultants is the decade from 
1951 to 1961. This pattern of gradual- 
ness, in the opinion of the consultants, 
cannot be too greatly stressed, for citi- 
zens, teachers and pupils need time 
to evaluate what has been done and 
to agree on what should be done next. 
To ignore the principle of gradualness 
is to run the risk of impairing confi- 
the operation of 
program of 


dence and faith in 
the schools and in the 
curriculum construction. 
The process of achieving agreement 
is so fundamental that the report de- 
votes an entire chapter to the question 
of how to utilize most productively 
the resources, the talents, the experi- 
ence, and the creative energies of all 
who share in building a curriculum 
The possibility of instituting a cur- 
riculum design through administrative 
fiat is not ignored but is rejected as 
being unlikely to be fruitful, because 
such an approach would tend to gen- 
erate hostilities to principles and con- 
cepts with which groups have not had 
opportunity to become acquainted. 
Parliamentary processes are also ex- 
amined but are dismissed as less prom- 
ising than the emerging science and 
art of group dynamics. The principal 
shift of emphasis in these new methods 
of effectuating group consensus is a 
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for JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


EDWARD J. RUSSELL 


Superintendent of Schools 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


sharp focus on “agreement” rather than 
on the relatively formal procedure 
(or behind-the-scenes manipulations ) 
whereby one part of a group enforces 
its will on the other parts. 


VALUES IN GROUP PROCESS 

This group process increases the 
probability of a good (if not “best” ) 
curriculum’s being achieved by utiliz- 
ing the creative social energies that are 
generated and released when individ- 
uals affected by decisions are encour- 
aged to share in the making of these 
decisions. It sets up conditions under 
which a maximum of constructive hu- 
man energy is liberated and directed 
toward a group solution. 

The process of group dynamics is 
not a panacea. It does not deny to 
resource people, experts and consult- 
ants their important roles, especially 
in the realm of gathering and certify- 
ing to facts, and it requires an execu- 
tive to translate policy into action. Yet, 
in its Own province, group dynamics 
may have a structure and a set of pro- 
cedures that give the process the tech- 
nical efficiency which so many ordi- 
nary meetings and conferences lack. 
The use of an “observer” to supply 
objective comment on group effective- 
ness; the services of a “recorder” for 
rapid and often informal digests of 
preceding discussions, the employment 
of “ice breaking” devices, “réle play- 
ing,” “buzz sessions,” the physical set- 
ting of the round table—these are all 
technics to serve the process of agree- 
ment. 

At the heart of the group process is 
a concept of leadership which departs 
radically from the traditional réle of 
the “chairman” of a committee or the 
“president” of an organization. The 
prime function of leadership in the 
group process, as set forth in the re- 
port, is to evoke and facilitate an 
interaction among the individual mem- 
bers, leading to a consensus that can 
be accepted on the levels of both 
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reason and emotion, and culminating 
in action. The skill of the leader in 
encouraging the creative powers of the 
group, his ability to maintain a per- 
missive atmosphere, his use of experts 
and resource persons to winnow fact 
from opinion, his readiness to allow 
leadership to pass to other members 
of the group—all of these leadership 
skills and understandings influence the 
level of productivity achieved by the 
group. 


FOUR OBJECTIVES LISTED 

Building on the curriculum trends 
developed in the Interim Report, the 
Harvard consultants analyze four pro- 
posed objectives of the educative proc- 
ess: 

1. -The transmission of culture 

2. The development of the indi- 
vidual 

3. The development of the indi- 
vidual within his society 

4. The development of individuals 
to regulate their society for the maxi- 
mum benefit to all consistent with 
the rights of each. 

All of these definitions except No. 1, 
according to the report, recognize that 
the three R’s are not enough: Teaching 
human values is important, and a moral 
content is not something that a pupil 
can be expected to pick up unassisted. 
The consultants suggest that definition 
No. 3 is the one that the most ad- 
vanced thought generally accepted in 
1950; definition No. 4 might be the 
formulation for 1960. 

After discussing many currently pro- 
posed “imperative needs” of early ado- 
lescents, the report proposes four addi- 
tional needs which look to 1960 and 
beyond for adoption: All junior high 
school youths need: 

1. Practice in discovering, examin- 


ing and discussing dispassionately both 
their own and other people’s emotions 


and motives 
2. Practice in discovering, examin- 
ing and discussing objectively the value 


systems that are implicit 
choice of daily living 

3. Experiences that will accustom 
them to analyze and to criticize the 
processes by which groups succeed or 
fail in their discussions and planning 

4. Experiences that will make them 
aware of the problems of communica- 
tion and thinking. 

A chapter of the report dwells on 
the interrelations of general and special 
education on the junior high school 
level, and another brings together the 
immediately applicable curriculum pro- 
posals that developed during the cur- 
riculum study through the interaction 
of consultants, lay people, and the 
school staffs. 

For the first year in the new build- 
ings (1953-54), the report does not 
furnish a blueprint and specifications 
for the educational program, as an 
architect might for the buildings. In- 
stead, we have the record and results 
of a group process which the con- 
sultants themselves went through in 
their own search for consensus as they 
reacted to one another, to the school 
staffs, and to the community. What is 
furnished is not the completed product 
but a vantage point and a perspective 
to aid Pittsfield’s lay and professional 
groups to bring their own problems 
into clearer focus against a background 
of how the consultants went through 
the same process. 

This record suggests, as an anticipa- 
tion or even only as an alternative, that 
for the first year in the new buildings 
(1953-54)  Pittsfield’s junior high 
schools will establish a modified core 
program within general education; 
differentiate between general and spe- 
cial education; introduce a compre- 
hensive science program; translate 
household arts and shop into home- 
making; relate mathematics and science 
to the core content, and provide more 
flexible planning for individual dif- 
ferences. 

To exemplify the possibilities inher- 
ent in a unifying theme for general 
education, the consultants select a pat- 
tern that places “our school and city” 
in the seventh grade; “Northeastern 
United States” in the eighth grade, 
and “our world” in the ninth grade. 
The report then presents a curriculum 
guide portraying the contributions to 
this pattern that may flow from the 
core class, the mathematics class, the 
science class, and fine and applied arts. 

To individualize the curriculum and 
adapt it to the needs of pupils, pro- 
gram planning calls for suitable activi- 


in every 
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One of Pittsfield's two new junior high school buildings, planned to house 


the newly designed curriculum. Perkins and Wil! are the architects. 


ties within general education classes 
and the careful selection of courses in 
special education. Several examples of 
such personalized programs are fea- 


tured in the fictitious but credible 
case histories and daily schedules of 
pupils designated as Mary Talented, 


Henry Privileged, Susan Handicapped, 
Robert Able, John Standard, and Joan 
Standard 


the consultants have provided for a 


In planning these schedules, 


teacher planning and conference period 
before or after school sessions, the in- 
clusion of extraclass activities within 
the school day, and double-period 
blocks tor the core class 
The 1953 to 


envisaged as years of curriculum devel- 


years from 1960 are 
opment, constantly evaluated and re- 


directed if necessary in accord with 


cooperatively formulated goals. As we 
arrive at 1961, we may be looking to 
find such curriculum features as these 
the initiation of a value-centered core; 
the application of group dynamics to 
school routine and teaching methods; 
personalized curriculum planning in 
general and special education; con 
structing a flexible schedule which fos 
ters a high degree of individuation; 
instituting cooperative planning and 
daily 


which administrators, the teachers, the 


evaluation in the program, in 


and the pupils participate 


pare nts 
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Of crucial such a 


1960 core program is the emotional, 


importance in 


social and intellectual atmosphere of 
the classroom that harbors the program 
This atmosphere is not neglected in 
the report. The account of the security- 
building aspects is climaxed by the 
nonthreatening” and “clearly 
Cooperation implies “be- 


terms 
structured 
inclusiveness,” “partici- 
pation problem-solving.” Self- 


direction includes “the right to be 


longingness, 
and 
wrong,” “opportunity and freedom of 
choice within limits,” “prediction and 
evaluation of consequences,” and “the 
relating of cause and effect.” Creativity 
involves such adjectives as “permis- 
encouraging.” 


sive,’ “questioning, 


SATURDAY CLASSES ENVISIONED 
With meticulous care for detail, the 
consultants offer five school calendars 
for consideration as a 1960 possibility 
One of them, selected for full elabora- 
194 


Sat- 


tion, is based on 40 weeks with 
days of 654 hours each, with 37 
urdays of 3'2 hours each, plus the last 
two weeks of August for faculty plan- 
ning workshops. The inclusion of Sat- 
urday mornings in the calendar may be 
avoided by operating school sessions in 
the summer, but, in event, the 
Harvard consultants believe that a min- 


imum of 1440 hours will be needed in 


any 





the 1960 school year in order to reduce 


school work done at home, to provide 
for the increasing complexity of knowl- 
edge, and to broaden the areas for 
which the school assumes a major 
responsibility. 

Since the curriculum study and the 
designing of the new schools advanced 
on parallel tracks, with many junctions 
along the way, the Harvard consultants 
had access to the preliminary draw- 
ings and scale models of the buildings 
prepared by the architectural firm. The 
1960-61 


the report as a basis for discussion is 


master schedule set forth in 


therefore complete to the point of 
actual class assignments by period and 
day and is equivalent in essence to 
providing a tailor-made program for 
each pupil with the assurance (through 
the painstaking preparation of teacher 
and room assignments) that the sched- 
ule can be made to work in the school 
buildings the community will have 
The fictitious characters known as John 
and Joan Standard, Susan Handicapped, 
Andrew Aggressive, Robert Able, Mary 
Talented, and Henry Privileged, whose 
acquaintance was previously made in 
the 1953 setting, are now supplied 
with new 1960 biographies and their 
school life is presented against a back- 
ground of a 1960 program 

Chapters on the “growing edge” 
(extraclass activities), the guidance 
program, the library, and audio-visual 
services complete the transition. 
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RAINING to meet _ industry's 

needs is an accomplished fact at 
Laney Trade and Technical Institute, 
a unit of the public schools of Oakland, 
Calif. In recognition of this fact the 
community voted bonds for a million 
dollar addition which has recently been 
completed. The two units in this new 
structure house 12 of the 37 diffierent 
full-time trade classes now being of- 
fered, together with three new classes 
expanding the program. 

These new buildings represent the 
result of a unique planning program 
in which shop instructors, trade ad- 
visory committees, and school admin- 
istrative, architectural and engineering 
staffs all participated. 

Laney Trade and Technical Institute, 
formerly Central Trade School, began 
in 1927 and over a period of years 
has gained the confidence of labor 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


from labor and management 
help Oakland train students 


to meet needs of industry 


PAUL D. THOMAS and HAROLD NEIL WRIGHT 
Day and Evening School Principals, Laney Trade and Technical Institute, Oakland, Calif. 
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This auto mechanics advisory committee is typical of 
committees formed for each trade taught. Its members 
include the executive secretary of East Bay Auto 
Jobbers Association; a member of the division of ap- 
prenticeship standards; three apprentice coordinators, 
from the Oakland, Richmond and Berkeley public 
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schools; the secretary, business representative, and 
general business representative of Automotive Local 
1546; an employe representative; the manager of the 
Motor Car Dealers Association; the manager of the 
Allied Automotive Industries, and a man who is a rep- 
resentative of the California State Employment Service. 
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and management in the area to such an 
extent that in many trade fields only 
students completing pre-apprentice 
classes are hired in the trade. It is one 
of two post-high school vocational 
units of the Oakland public schools, 
all business and commercial subjects 
being offered at Merritt Business 
School 

One full-time trade coordinator, one 
apprentice coordinator and one coordi- 
nator for women’s trades work directly 
with the trade advisory committees for 
each trade assisting in the interpreta- 
tion of industry's and the school's 
needs. Each advisory committee is 
composed of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of labor and of manage- 
ment. A fourth full-time coordinator 
is assigned to the instructional program 
tO assist new teachers and to work with 
course of study committees, since the 
program is constantly changing to keep 
up to date with new trends in each 
trade. Advisory committees meet at 
the school, and in most cases each 
trade and apprentice committee meets 
once a month. The procedure for 
placement in each trade is determined 
by the committee with the assistance 
of the coordinator and instructor 

An educational advisory committee 
can be of value to the school in 

1. Recommending potential in 
structors 

Assisting in planning shop lay 

ous 

3. Recommending equipment 
needs 

i. Assisting with course outlines 
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LANEY INSTITUTE AT NIGHT 


5. Assisting the school in getting 
supplies and equipment and expediting 
their delivery 

6. Referring qualified applicants for 
enrollment to the school. 

Requiring all beginners in the 
trade to take pre-apprentice or pre- 
employment training. 

8. Referring employes to trade ex- 
tension training 

9. Providing placement for trained 
students. 

10. Advising school of employment 
qualifications (age, education and so 
forth) and job standards. 

The planning for the new building 
was a good example of advisory com- 
mittees in action. As the first step, the 
day and evening principals and the 
three trade apprentice coordinators met 
with instructors to determine basic area 
requirements. Each staff member then 
worked with a small group of instruc- 
tors developing specific housing and 
equipment requirements for each class. 
The basic shop principles established 
by the statewide committee on school 
shop planning* under the chairman- 
ship of Spencer Benbow, assistant 
superintendent of schools, were used 
as the guide in making these prelim- 
inary plans 

Next, the architectural and engineer- 
ing staff prepared layouts from the 
instructors’ recommendations. These 
layouts were then submitted to the 
trade advisory committees for review 


*Guide for Housing and Layout of 
School Shops in California, California 
State Department of Education, October 
1950 


and recommendations. Layouts ac- 
ceptable to the instructors, committees 
and staff were then incorporated in 
the final building plans. 

All offices, conference rooms, and re- 
lated classrooms are in a semiperma- 
nent building. The two city blocks of 
the campus are located within walking 
distance of the downtown area and 
near all main interurban transportation 
lines. 

The trade and technical classes are 
organized under the California Plan 
for Trade and Industrial Education and 
instructors must meet the certification 
requirements for the program. 

Admission requirements at Laney 
vary for each class and are determined 
by employment standards for each 
trade. Applicants under 18 years of 
age must either be high school gradu- 
ates or have satisfactorily completed all 
required subjects for graduation and be 
17 years of age. Students in the latter 
classification may complete their elec- 
tives for graduation in the full-time 
trade training. A probationary period 
of five weeks serves as a try-out and 
orientation period. At the end of this 
time students are rated upon “quality 
of work,” “quantity,” “punctuality and 
regularity,” and “adjustment to shop 
procedures’ —all ratings conforming to 
job practices 

Most of these courses require ap- 
proximately one year to complete. New 
enrollments may be made at any time 
provided there is an opening in the 
class, since all instruction is on an 
individual basis and classes are limited 
to a maximum of 20 students. 


COURSES APPROVED 

Wherever programs are offered in 
preparation for state or federal license 
examinations, the courses are fully ap 
proved by the agencies concerned. For 
example, the aeronautics program is 
approved by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration for training in aircraft 
engines and aircraft mechanics or com- 
bination training. Students completing 
radio communications take the Federal 
Communications Commission's exam- 
ination, and cosmetology students meet- 
ing the requirement of 1600 hours 
training take the California state board 
examination. 

In addition to the full-time day pro- 
gram which emphasizes pre-employ- 
ment and pre-apprenticeship training, 
an extensive apprenticeship and trade 
extension program is offered by the 
Laney Evening Trade and Technical 
Institute. 
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CHALK DUST 


AUGUST AUBADE 

The songsters who sing of the beauties of June 
... have never been jazzed by Commencement's wild 
tune... the poets who prate of the joys of July 
.. + have not faced a desk which is piled to the sky. 

But August is different with days set apart... it 
is balm to the spirit and calm to the heart... for 
‘tis now that the tough troubles headed one’s way 
... are but gleams in the eye of next year's P.T.A. 

And the ragweeds of worry which make people 
. haven't tickled the nose of the board of 
. the gossip which spreads as a matter of 
. is yet but a taste on the tongue of its 


sneeze... 
trustees .. 
course . 
source. 
August brings dog days, yet one can't deny... 
it's a fine time, by gosh, to let sleeping dogs lie. 


« » 


FOG INDEX 
A MR. ROBERT GUNNING, may his name be blessed, 
has just completed an earth shaking study which will 
unquestionably revolutionize school superintendents, 
annual reports, and even panel discussions. It is called 
the Fog Index. 

The Fox Index is arrived at by averaging the num- 
ber of words in the sentences of a passage, then count- 
ing the number of words with three or more syllables, 
adding the two and multiplying by 0.4. 

For example, the Fog Index of some notable writings 
is: Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, Fog Index 10, Sermon 
on the Mount, Fog Index 6.4, the Ten Commandments, 
Fog Index 8. There are still a number of people who 
seem to be slightly foggy about the last named in spite 
of the low index. 

On the other hand, the average annual school report 
has a Fox Index of 38, which is very, very foggy indeed, 
in case you didn’t already suspect it. The average school 
publicity release has a Fog Index of somewhat less, 
about 34, but this is increased by antique duplicating 
machines which fog the fogginess. 

In the field of oral expression, Cicero has a general 
Fog Index of 22 while Caesar's is 12.8. The speeches 
of the average school superintendent arise to foggier 
heights, ranging from F.I. 38 (speeches at service clubs ) 
to Fl. 96 (explaining new curriculums to a Parent 
Teacher Association ). 

The use of the Fog Index will be the greatest boon 
to those who must listen to school superintendents and 
other pedigabbers. For example, if a limit of 100 could 
be placed on the Fog Index, many doctoral dissertations 
would not be written, and the money from the resultant 
saving of paper could then be used to supply all of our 
colleges and universities with bigger and better football 


teams. 
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In the case of public school administrators, a curfew 
would automatically be set on board of education meet- 
ings, and some of our more erudite educational publi- 
cations would be banned from the mails. Even the 
Chalk Dust page might be cut in half, for the Fog Index 
of this present effusion is about 19.5. 


EXPANSION 

IN THESE DAYS of stress and strain, a stern and 
timely admonition to school administrators is contained 
in the 1952 A.A.S.A. Yearbook, which on page 59 
(adv.) warns every superintendent to keep a sharp 
eye on his span of control. Until we studied the Year- 
book, we thought wé had kept an eye on everything, in- 
cluding the latest salary rumor, but evidently our span 
of control is a little on the blind side, and we are un- 
doubtedly in for more trouble as usual. 

This span of control business is a new wrinkle 
thought up by some School of Education. The Yearbook 
defines it as the upward limit to the number of folks 
who come around with complaints to the superintendent 
or maybe just to brag about the greener grass in the 
adjoining district. An enlarged span of control will 
eventually weaken the larynx and, if indulged in to 
excess, will cause a nervous breakdown. 

Not only must the administrator watch his own span 
of control, but he must not allew a teacher's span of 
control to be trifled with either. At this point the Year- 
book is a little vague, but it seems that a teacher's span 
depends upon her curriculum. For example, a span of 
one hundred in a music class is too many, particularly 
if they are monotones. How did we ever get into this 
discussion in the first place? 

Anyway, the administrative span gets out of control 
easily, monotones or not. In fact, one direct interview 
may geometrically progress to 4083, or else the charts 
in the Yearbook are whacky 

From now on, our office door is closed to strangers 
and others who want to enlarge our span. Our teachers 
are still welcome to barge into the office as usual be- 
cause they are mostly out of control anyway. 


« » 


DEPARTMENT OF UTTER SEMANTICS 
“Available data, evidencing a high degree of validity 
and reliability, are of a nature to lead us to assume 
the conclusion that education, serving, as it does, the 
obvious specificities of intellectual nurture, provides 
irreplacable media through which the sinews of national 
commerce, industry and agriculture can be stimulated in 
an ever rising ration.” (From an annual school ‘report. ) 
What the guy really means is that it helps business! 
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THE MODERN RURAL SCHOOL. 
By Julian E. Butterworth, professor 
of rural education, Cornell Univer 
sity, and Howard A. Dawson, ex 
ecutive secretary, N.E.A. Depart 
ment of Rural Education. New Y ork 
City: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. Pp. 494. $5. 


HOSE of us who have known 

the authors of “The Modern Rural 
School” for many years and have 
known this book was being written 
have anticipated its publication with 
considerable professional pleasure. We 
are not disappointed. “The Modern 
Rural School” measures up to our ex- 
pectations. 

The authors are assuredly on safe 
ground when they base their concept 
is rural education on such 
facts as these: (1) Almost half the 
nation's children are rural (14,600,000 
of them live in the open country and 
in villages and towns with populations 
of less than 2500). (2) Nearly one- 
fourth the nation’s children live on 
farms (7,700,000 of them). (3) More 
than half the teachers are rural. (4) 
A majority of the school administrators 
are in charge of smaller community 


of what 


and county school systems. (5) Since 


all education should be indigenous 
to its cultural setting, rural education 
must also take cognizance of its unique 


socio-economic background 


SAFE GROUND 

The authors are on safe ground also 
in accepting the proposition that there 
are certain principles of education that 
are universally applicable but that ed- 
ucation for rural people presents cer- 
tain unique problems that identify the 
field of rural education 

The first sentence of 
preface—"Rural education is still a 
very great reality in America’—is 
somewhat disturbing, since this seems 
to imply that rural education is becom- 


the authors’ 


ing less a reality and may continue to 
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do so in the future, perhaps to the 
point of unimportance. However, the 
authors show that as long as there is 
an agriculture to grow our food and 
fiber, as long as people live “on dis- 
persed farmsteads and in villages and 
towns,” there will continue to be “a 
clearly identifiable field of rural edu- 
cation.” 

It is more than a little refreshing 
to see a functional organization of the 
content of a new book in this field. 
One rather expected a consecutive 
treatment of the usual subject matter, 
starting with the district structure and 
the functions of boards of education 
and running through curriculum and 
finance and others, with a concluding 
chapter on evaluation. 

Instead, the authors have (1) recog- 
nized the significant changes in rural 
America, (2) documented the socio- 
economic background, (3) described 
in considerable detail the educational 
program needed by rural children, 
youth and adults, and (4) set forth 
the steps necessary to obtain desirable 
results 

Yet adherence to this pattern was 
not always achieved. For example, 
Chapter 6 on resource-use education 
is not really a listing of resources but 
is rather an excellent description of 
an important aspect of the educational 
program and hence properly belongs 
to Part Ill, either with or following 
Chapter 17 on the community cen- 
tered school 

This book admirably serves a needed 
synthesizing purpose. For many years 
there has been a voluminous accumu- 
lation of professional literature and 
research in many phases of rural ed- 
ucation. The authors have been ex- 
tremely able in tapping many sources 
to digest factual data for the reader 
Evidence of profound scholarship is 
one of the major attributes of “The 
Modern Rural School.” 


It is also good pedagogy to have 


the reader introduced to the content 
of each chapter by a one or two para- 
graph summary of its major points. 
Some readers may still feel a sudden 
let-down with no summaries at the 
ends of the chapters and no summar- 
izing or interpretative chapter to con- 
clude the book. Such summaries need 
not be repetitious. 

Prospective administrators, and pres- 
ent ones, too, are going to like the 
several chapters on vocational educa- 
tion, a phase of their preservice prep- 
aration usually neglected. Rural school 
administrators do need to know the 
socio-economic background of the 
schools they administer. They also need 
to know the purposes, organization and 
financing of vocational programs in 
agriculture, homemaking, business, 
trades and industries, community serv- 
ices, and special services for pupils. In 
fact, they need to know virtually every- 
thing contained in the book. 


REASONABLE BALANCE 

The authors have tried, apparently, 
to obtain a reasonable balance between 
what the administrator should know 
on the one hand and how he does the 
day-by-day jobs on the other hand. 
Since the manipulative phases of school 
administration are reasonably well cov- 
ered in a number of recent texts, the 
authors have properly placed the 
greater emphasis on the factual knowl- 
edge that is unique to the town and 
country environment. One kept wish- 
ing, however, that there had been as 
adequate treatment given to the use of 
local lay advisory committees, to man- 
agement of extracurricular activities 
and kindergartens, and perhaps to other 
points, as was given to transportation 
and school plant planning. 

“The Modern Rural School” contains 
an excellent analysis of leadership as a 
sociological process; there are also the 
basic fundamentals of the school dis- 
trict. reorganization problem, the 
emerging nature of the intermediate 
district, transportation management, 
school building construction (but not 
management), the local property tax 
base, and state and federal financial 
support. 

Butterworth and Dawson have suc- 
ceeded in producing a book that ts 
useful to prospective and present rural 
teachers and administrators and to a 
large number of rural lay leaders. An 
administrator should not practice and a 
lay leader should not assume a position 
of responsibility for rural education 
until each has digested its contents. 
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McCollum decision on “released time” riled the waters, but 


Z OR A CH CA $ E really muddied them 


HEN the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled that the 
Champaign, Ill. practice of using “re- 
leased time” for the purpose of 
religious education was unconstitu- 
tional, in the now famous McCollum 
case (1948),' it was freely predicted 
that instead of settling the question 
the decision invited further litigation. 
On April 28, 1952, the Supreme 
Court, in a 6 to 3 ruling, upheld the 
constitutionality of New York's “re- 
leased time” practices.” If many people 
were puzzled as a result of the Mc- 
Collum case, more will now be per- 
plexed. Again, Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
implies the issue is not settled and 
appears to predict another succession 
of cases. In a dissenting opinion he 
points out that the McCollum case 
was based on principles that were ig- 
nored in the Zorach case and adds that 
he hopes “that in future variations of 
the problem which are bound to come 
here, these principles may again be 
honored in the observance.” {Emphasis 
added.} Needless to say, this leaves 
school authorities in a dilemma. They 
must remain in doubt as to the con- 
stitutionality of all “released time” 
practices other than the two specific 
types that the court has ruled upon. 


LITIGATION ENCOURAGED 

If the McCollum case invited litiga- 
tion, the Zorach case appears to en- 
courage it. What about the many vari- 
ations of the Champaign and New 
York plans? Are there no general 
principles to cover “released time”? 
Must each case be decided individually 
or separately? And, finally, is the court 


‘People of State of Illinois ex rel. Mc- 
Collum v. Board of Education of School 
District No. 71, Champaign County, Illi- 
nois, et al., 68 S. Cr. 461, 333 U.S. 203. 

*Zorach et al. v. Clauson et al—U.S.— 
No. 431. October Term, 1951. Decided 
April 28, 1952. 
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changing its thinking and is this 
Zorach decision a reversal of the Mc- 
Collum case? These are the questions 
that arise and, undoubtedly, they will 
invite further litigation. 


FACTS INHERENT IN TWO CASES 
The so-called McCollum case was 
brought by Mrs. McCollum, an avowed 
atheist, against the school board of the 
city of Champaign, Ill, to require it 
to cease its program of religious edu- 
cation. It was an appeal from a ruling 
in favor of the board by the Illinois 
Supreme Court. In 1940 the Cham- 




















paign Council of Religious Education, 
a voluntary organization representing 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths, 
was formed. It developed a plan of 
religious education and received from 
the board of education permission to 
offer classes in Grades 4 through 9. In 
brief, the plan provided that those 
children whose parents so requested 
would be excused from regular school 
classes for a period of 30 to 45 minutes 
each week to attend classes of their 
choice in religious education. 

Each faith—Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish—set up its own classes and 
provided the necessary funds. Any ad- 
ditional groups were to be permitted 
to participate in this program at their 

‘People ex rel. McCollum v. Board of 


Education of School District No. 71, 71 
N. E. (2d) 161, 396 Ill. 14. 


own request. Classes were held in the 
public school buildings. The curriculum 
materials were selected by a committee 
representing all groups, and it was 
understood that the classes were to be 
concerned with studying the Bible and 
that no attempts would be made to 
provide interpretations or to indoc- 
trinate in terms of the creed of a par- 
ticular faith. The school system printed 
and distributed the cards on which 
parents made their requests for the 
excuse of children from regular classes, 
and teachers kept attendance records. 

Mrs. McCollum, in her action against 
the board, based her case on the follow- 
ing arguments: the purpose of the plan 
was to indoctrinate children in  sec- 
tarian beliefs; children of atheists and 
others not participating were shunned 
by other children and held up to 
ridicule; her child was thus under 
social pressure to participate even 
though she disapproved; the board, in 
extending the use of school property 
and buildings to certain groups, was 
discriminating against others, and in 
printing the cards and permitting the 
use of its school buildings the board 
was spending money illegally. 


VIOLATION OF CONSTITUTION 

On appeal she contended that the 
veluntary classes in religious education, 
as approved by the school board, were 
in violation of the Firsts Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States because the word “establish- 
ment” as used in that amendment 
should be interpreted as referring to 
the creation of a religious belief as 
well as an institution. This amend- 
ment, in part, reads as follows: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof. . . .” 

The facts of the Zorach case, which 
came to the Supreme Court on appeal 
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trom the New York Court of Appeals,* 
were somewhat similar. The New York 
legislature had enacted a law providing 
that absence from school for the pur- 
pose of religious education was per- 
missible when education was 
conducted under rules prescribed by 
the commissioner of education. Acting 
under his rules, the board of education 
of New York City set up a “released 
time” program. Under this program 
children were excused to attend classes 
held off school property rather than in 
school buildings. The board printed 
no cards, and teachers made no an- 
nouncements of the program. They 
did, however, excuse children to attend 
the classes upon the written request of 
parents. The teachers received at- 
rendance reports from the teachers of 


such 


religious classes and kept track of this 
attendance. 

Thus, this program differed from the 
Champaign program in that it in- 
volved neither religious instruction in 
public school buildings nor the ex- 
penditure of public funds directly for 
printing or indirectly for the use of 
the buildings. Appellants challenged 
the law on the ground that, in essence, 
the program was no different from the 


one involved in the McCollum case. 


The Supreme Court summarized the 


contentions of the appellants as fol- 
lows 

‘Their argument 
to this: the weight and influence of the 
school is put behind a program for 
religious public school 
teachers police it, keeping tab on stu- 


reduces itself 


instruction, 


dents who are released; the classroom 
halt while the 
students who are released for religious 


activities Come fO a 


instruction are on leave; the school is 


a crutch on which the churches are 
leaning for support in their religious 
training; without the cooperation of 
the schools this ‘released time’ pro- 
gram, like the one in the McCollum 


case, would be futile and ineffective. 


PROBLEM DESCRIBED 

The court described the problem 
facing it by saying our problem 
reduces itself to whether New York 
by this system has either prohibited 
the ‘free exercise’ of religion or has 
made a law ‘respecting an establish- 
ment of religion’ within the meaning 
of the First Amendment.’ 

In the McCollum case (1948) the 
Supreme Court held the Illinois pro- 


gram of “released time” for religious 


*Zorach v. Clauson 100 N. E. (2d) 463 
303 N.Y. 161 
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education was “barred by the First and 
Fourteenth amendments.” In the Zorach 
(1952) it held the New York 
program was constitutional. 

In the McCollum case there were 
four different opinions: a majority 
opinion—the deciding one—written by 
Mr. Justice Black, which was concurred 
in by three other justices; a supple- 
mentary Opinion written by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter concurred in by three other 
justices, two of whom concurred in the 
majority opinion, which supported and 
fortified the majority opinion; a sec- 
ond supplementary opinion by Mr. 
Justice Jackson which supported the 
other two opinions, and a lone dis- 
senting opinion by Mr. Justice Reed. 
In the Zorach case there were also 
four different opinions: a majority 
opinion written by Mr. Justice Douglas 
and concurred in by five other justices; 
a dissenting opinion by Mr. Justice 
Jackson in which Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter concurred; a second dissenting 
opinion by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
and a third dissenting opinion by Mr. 
Justice Black. 


case 


McCOLLUM DECISION 

Mr. Justice Black, in the opinion of 
the court in the McCollum case, con- 
fined himself largely to the constitu- 
tionality of the Champaign practices 
under the First Amendment. He said: 

“The foregoing facts, without refer- 
others that appear in the 
record, show the use of tax-supported 
property for religious instruction and 
the close cooperation between the 
school authorities and the religious 
council in promoting religious educa- 
tion. The operation of the state's com- 
pulsory education system thus assists 
and is integrated with the program of 
religious instruction carried on by 
separate religious sects. This is 
beyond all question a utilization of the 
tax-established and tax-supported pub- 
lic school system to aid religious 
groups to spread their faith. And it 
falls squarely under the ban of the 
First Amendment (made applicable to 
the states by the Fourteenth) as we in- 
terpreted it in Everson v. Board of 
Education, 330 U.S. 1, 67 S. Cr. 504. 
There we said: ‘Neithez a state nor the 


ence to 


federal government can set up a 
church. Neither can pass laws which 
aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another. 
Neither can force or influence a person 
to go to or remain away from church 
against his will or force him to profess 
a belief or disbelief in any religion. 
... No tax in any amount, large or 
small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities Or institutions. . . 
Neither a state nor the federal govern- 
ment can, openly or secretly, partic- 
ipate in the affairs of any religious 
organization or groups, and vice 
versa.’ ” 


DIFFICULT TO ACCEPT 

This line of reasoning, followed by 
the court, is difficult for some to accept 
and is one basis on which this decision 
has been subject to criticism. It raises 
a legal question which must be under- 
stood if the decision is to be compre- 
hended. 

The First Amendment provided, 
among other things, that “Congress 
shall make .no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” Clearly, it 
did not prohibit the states from so do- 
ing. The fact that it was not consid- 
ered to be applicable to the states is 
evidenced by the fact that it was 
thought necessary to prohibit them 
from so doing by inserting similar pro- 
hibitions in the state constitutions. In 
comparatively recent times, however, 
the Supreme Court has held that those 
things which Congress was prohibited 
from doing by the First Amendment 
were among the personal rights and 
liberties which states were forbidden to 
impair by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
In reality, then, according to this line 
of reasoning, those things forbidden to 
Congress by the First Amendment are, 
by the Fourteenth Amendment, for- 
bidden to the states. 

This was the basis of Mr. Justice 
Black's opinion in the McCollum case. 
Assuming the soundness of this line of 
reasoning, it is argued by some that the 
court did not go far enough; that it 
apparently made application of this 
principle to the first clause of the First 
Amendment only—the clause that pro- 
vides “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion’; 
that it should have considered the sec- 
ond clause also—the clause that pro- 
vides that “Congress shall make no law 

. . prohibiting the free exercise” of 
religion. In support of this, it is 
pointed out that the court’s decision, 
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Heavy-duty Gas-fired ranges 
make foods hot and tasty for 
over 300 hungry youn poe 

each day. 


STION: 
What are the cooking requirements at the Henry 
Mingay School? 

WeER: 

Over 300 students a day eat here, in a 40-minute 
lunch period. This calls for organization in 
the cafeteria line, and makes top efficiency in 
the kitchen absolutely necessary. 

STION: 

Doesn't it require a lot of cooking equipment 
to turn out hot food for 300 hungry youngsters 
in such a short time? 

WeER: 

No indeed. The school kitchen uses 2 simple, 
dependable Gas-fired ranges. The children love 
the specialties, Mexicali Pies and Hamburgers, 
which are served piping hot, as needed, be- 
cause Gas cooking allows complete temper- 
ature control—cooking heat when you want 
it, at the temperature you need. 


tary School, Burban 


Modern Henry Mingay Elemen- 
4 California. 


Que 
Are there any other advantages to Gas Cooking? 


WER: 
Well, it’s fast and efficient—a compact kitchen 
with a large cooking volume capacity can be 
built around Modern Gas Equipment. Gas is 
such a clean fuel, too. And on top of that, 
Gas is economical to use. 

STION: 

Why is Gas economical? 

Wer: 

Because it costs /ess to buy Modern Gas Equip- 
ment and /ess to cook with Gas than it does to 
use other cooking methods. 

STION: 

In other words, Gas gives completely dependable 
ptt service, and saves money too? 


ANS 


y Modern Gas Equipment will do 
the same thing in your School Kitchen too. 
You can get the facts from your Gas Company 
Representative—so call him up today. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


The novel Drop-kitchen—with 
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children’s 


Servers Feb 
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in effect, impairs the rights of indi- 
viduals to the free exercise of their 
religion 

In his supplementary opinion, Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter pointed out that 
the court could not consider “school 
programs not before us” and that the 
decision must of necessity consider 
only the question: How does “released 
time” operate in Champaign? His de- 
cision that the Champaign program 
was unconstitutional was based on his 
conclusion that “religious education so 
conducted on school time and prop- 
erty is patently woven into the work- 
ing scheme of the school.” He said: 
‘Separation means separation, not 
something less. . . . In no activity of 
the state is it more vital to keep out 
divisive forces than in its schools, to 
avoid confusing, not to say fusing, 
what the Constitution sought to keep 
strictly apart.” 


“WITH RESERVATIONS” 


Mr. Justice Jackson, in his supple- 
mentary opinion, said: “I join the opin- 
ion of Mr. Justice Frankfurter, and con- 
cur in the result reached by the court, 
but with a ee 
plaintiff, as she has every right to be, is 


reservations 


an avowed atheist. What she has asked 
of the courts is that they not only 
end the “released time” plan but also 
ban every form of teaching which sug- 
recognizes that 
This court is directing the 


gests or there 1s a 
God 
Illinois 


plaintiff's complaint without exception 


courts generally to sustain 
of any of these grounds of complaint, 
without discriminating between them 
and without laying down any standards 
to define the limits of the effect of 
our decision 

(Had the court laid down such stan- 
time” situation 


dards, the “released 


might have been clarified and the 
Zorach case might never have arisen. ) 
Again, further on in his opinion, Mr. 
Justice Jackson said 


While we 


such formal and explicit instruction 


may and should end 
as the Champaign plan and can at all 
times prohibit teaching of creed and 
catechism and ceremonial and can for- 
bid forthright proselyting in the 
schools, I think it remains to be dem- 
onstrated whether it is possible, even 
if desirable, to comply with such de 
mands as plaintiff's completely to iso- 
late and cast out of secular education 
all that some people may reasonably 
regard as religious instruction 

In his strong dissenting cpinion, 


Mr. Justice Reed stated 


70 


"I find it difficult to extract from 
the opinions any conclusion as to 
what it is in the Champaign plan that 
is unconstitutional. Is it the use of 
school buildings for religious instruc- 
tion; the release of pupils by the 
schools for religious instruction during 
school hours; the so-called assistance 
by teachers in handing out the request 
cards to pupils, in keeping lists of 
them for release and records of their 
attendance, or the action of the prin- 
cipals in arranging an opportunity for 
the classes and the appearance of the 
council's instructors? .. . 

“From the tenor of the opinions | 
conclude that their teachings are that 
any use of a pupil's school time, 
whether that use is on or off the school 
grounds, with the necessary school 
regulations to facilitate attendance, 
falls under the ban.” 

In a fairly lengthy discussion of the 
issues involved he pointed out that, in 
his opinion, the permission of the 
voluntary religious program did not 
constitute establishing a religion; that 
the incidental aid given to the pro- 
gram by the board of education was not 
in violation of the First or Fourteenth 
amendments, and that the statements 
of “eminent statesmen of former days” 
might be readily accepted “without in 
the least impugning the judgment of 
the state of Illinois.’ 


ZORACH DECISION 
Mr. Justice Douglas, in the majority 
opinion in the Zorach case, found 
nothing unconstitutional in New 
York’s “released time” program. He 
ruled that it did not violate the First 
Amendment and pointed out that 
‘when the state encourages religious 
instruction or cooperates with religious 
authorities by adjusting the schedule 
of public events to sectarian needs, it 
follows the best of our traditions.” He 
stated that the program might be 
unwise but pointed out that the “in- 
dividual preferences” of the court “are 
not the constitutional standard. The 
constitutional standard is the separa- 
tion of church and state. The problem 
is one of degree.” He then stated 


O 








that the present “program was not 
prejudged by the McCollum case” and 
differentiated between that case and 
the one under consideration as follows: 

“In the McCollum case the class- 
rooms were used for religious instruc- 
tion and the force of the public school 
was used to promote that instruction. 
Here, as we have said, the public 
schools do no more than accommodate 
their schedules to a program of outside 
religious instruction. We follow the 
McCollum case.” 


POWER OF COERCION 

Mr. Justice Jackson, in his dissenting 
opinion, argued that the “released 
time” program was unconstitutional 
because it was founded upon the state's 
power of coercion. He pointed out 
that if public education were taking 
an undue proportion of the pupils’ 
time everyone's school day might be 
shortened and the pupils might then 
participate in religious education vol- 
untarily, and added: “But that sug- 
gestion is rejected upon the ground 
that if they are made free many stu- 
dents will not go to the church. 
The greater effectiveness of this system 
over voluntary attendance after school 
hours is due to the truant officer who, 
if the youngster fails to go to the 
church school, dogs him back to the 
public schoolroom.” 

He also based his dissenting opinion 
on the argument that “if we concede 
to the state power and wisdom to 
single out ‘duly constituted religious’ 
bodies as exclusive alternates for com- 
pulsory secular instruction, it would be 
logical to also uphold the power and 
wisdom to choose the true faith among 
those ‘duly constituted.’ We start down 
a rough road when we begin to mix 
compulsory public education with com- 
pulsory godliness.” He criticized the 
majority opinion on the ground that 
it was not consistent with the Mc- 
Collum decision because “the distinc- 
tion attempted between that case and 
this is trivial, almost to the point of 
cynicism, magnifying its nonessential 
details and disparaging compulsion, 
which was the underlying reason for 
invalidity.” 

Mr. Justice Black, in his dissenting 
opinion was, likewise, critical of the 
majority opinion. He said: 

“I see no significant difference be- 
tween the invalid Illinois system and 
that of New York. . . . Except for the 
use of the school buildings in Illinois, 
there is no between the 
systems which I consider even worthy 


difference 
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WHIZ-O-SHINE dissolves dirty, slip- 
pery-when-wet.soap scum . . . does 
away with the disadvantages of old 
cleaning materials, and gives you 
a method that works wonders on 
all flooring. In hard or soft, hot or 


@ Ask your WHIZ supplier to 
show you how WHIZ-O-SHINE 
fits in your maintenance pro- 
gram. Call him today! 

(Note: To avoid wax-slippery floors, 
try WHIZ CHECK-SLIP.) 


Industrial-Aviation Division of the 
R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORPORATION 
LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 
858 Cooper St., Camden 2, N. J. 
Canadian Offices: Toronto 
Warehouses: Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 


cold water, the gentle, yet effective 
action of WHIZ-O-SHINE makes it 
ideal for all general-purpose clean- 
ing. Brighten up, wake up those 
dark, scum-dingy floors with 
WHIZ-O-SHINE! 








of mention As we attempted to 
make categorically clear, the McCollum 
decision would have been the same if 
the religious classes had not been held 
in the school buildings 

He also voiced objection to the co- 
ercive aspect of the New York plan 
and argued that it did not follow the 
principle of separation of church and 
state help to 
party 


state. He argued that 


religion political and 
prejudices into a holy field 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in a sup- 
plementary dissenting opinion, con- 
curred in Mr. Justice Jackson's dissent. 
He also felt that the element of coer- 
cion nullified the program. Likewise he 


agreed with Mr. Justice Black “that 


injects 


those principles {expressed in the Mc- 
Collum case} are disregarded in reach- 
ing the result in this case.’ 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DECISIONS 

Just what significance one may at- 
tach to either or both of these decisions 
While the 


riled” the 


is yet to be determined 
McCollum case may have 
waters, the Zorach case really muddied 
them. Those to whom the McCollum 
decision was distasteful because it 
argued that those things forbidden to 
Congress by the First Amendment are 
forbidden to the states by the Four- 
teenth Amendment will receive little 
solace from the Zorach 
While, in this case, the court, in hold- 
ing the New York plan constitutional, 
did not reiterate this legal concept, yet 


It ap- 


decision. 


it did not reject or disavow it. 
parently ignored it 

In this connection it should be 
noted that Mr Reed, 
wrote the sole dissenting opmion in 
the McCollum case, pointed out that 


Justice who 


he did not agree with the court's in- 
terpretation of the First Amendment 
Sull, he concurred in the court's 
opinion in the Zorach Unless 
he had changed his ideas in the mean- 
it must be inferred that little or 


case 


time 
no attempt was made, by the majority, 
to consider the applications of the 
First Amendment to this case—that, 


as has been said, the court ignored it 


Because Mr. Justice Black relied so 
heavily on the interpretation of the 
Amendment in the majority 
opinion in the McCollum case, one 
can only wonder why that same in- 
terpretation was not set forth in the 
Zorach case. After all, several of those 
concurring in the majority decision in 
the Zorach case had previously con- 
curred with Mr. Justice Black's opinion 
in the McCollum case. 

To consider the Zorach case as a re- 
versal of the McCollum decision is 
erroneous. While the Justices Jackson, 
Black and Frankfurter may have ar- 
gued that the majority opinion in the 
Zorach case was inconsistent with that 
in the McCollum case, the maiority 
opinion did not seem to take that point 
of view, 

Regardless of whether the McCollum 
case was overthrown or not, to one Not 
versed in legal intricacies it must ap- 
pear that the court departed from the 
line of reasoning it followed in the 
McCollum case. This is not surprising 
because, as has been indicated, three 
of the justices—those writing dissent- 


First 


ing opinions—were of the same opin- 
Nevertheless, the majority held 
otherwise. They appeared to justify 
their stand on the ground that the 
facts in the Zorach case were different 
from those in the McCollum 
which, as was stated, was decided only 
on the basis of the facts before the 
court in that case, and the “type of 
‘released time’ program [in New York} 
was not prejudged by the McCollum 
case.” The majority opinion said: 

“In the McCollum case the class- 
rooms were used for religious instruc- 
tion and the force of the public school 
was used to promote that instruction. 
Here, as we have said, the public 
schools do no more than accommodate 
their schedules to a program of outside 
religious instruction.” 

In the first sentence of this quotation 
the court appears to interpret the Mc- 
Collum case as holding the Champaign 
plan unconstitutional because it in- 
volved the use of public school build- 
ings and also because “the force of the 


ion. 


case 


public school was used to promote” 
religious instruction. Yet, in the sec- 
ond sentence it holds the New York 
plan valid because the schools did “no 
more than accommodate their sched- 
ules to a program of outside religious 
instruction.” By what reasoning this 
can be accepted is not evident, because 
by accommodating the schools’ sched- 
ules to the program the force of the 
public school was certainly being used 
to promote religious instruction. 

Perhaps Mr. Justice Jackson, in the 
concluding paragraph of his dissenting 
opinion in the Zorach case, intention- 
ally or unintentionally, pointed up the 
significance of these two cases: 

“A number of justices just short of 
a majority of the majority that pro- 
mulgates today's passionate dialectics 
joined in answering them in Illinois 
ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Educa- 
tion, 333 U. S. 203... . A reading 
of the court's opinion in that case 
along with its opinion in this case 
will show such difference of overtones 
and undertones as to make clear that 
the McCollum case has passed like a 
storm in a teacup. The wall which the 
court was professing to erect between 
church and state has become even 
more warped and twisted than I ex- 
pected. Today's judgment will be more 
interesting to students of psychology 
and of the judicial processes than to 
students of constitutional law.” 


THREE THINGS CERTAIN 


Perhaps the Zorach case, too, will 
pass “like a storm in teacup.” Only 
time can tell which of these two deci- 
sions, if either, the court will follow 


In the meantime, the 
remain in 


in the future. 
school administrator must 
doubt as to just what the constitutional 
or legal status of a particular “released 
time” program actually is. Of only 
three things can he be certain: (1) 
The Illinois plan has been held un- 
constitutional; (2) the New York plan 
has been held constitutional, and (3) 
the legality of all other plans that are 
different from either of these two is 
still a moot question. 
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BETTER LEARNING ATMOSPHERE is developed at this 
Kingston, Mass., elementary school, by the use of modern 


Fenestra Steel Windows. 
Architects: Bogner & Richmond, Cambridge, Mass. 


Contractors: L. C. Blake Construction Co., Milton, Mass. 
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Imagine not being free to see out! 


Imagine using anything but clear glass to fenes- 
trate this room. 

Instead of grass and trees and clear, blue sky, 
you'd see a cold, dead, gray blank with only a 
few peepholes to break the monotony. And be- 
sides feeling trapped inside, your students would 
be robbed of much eye-easy daylight. 

For abundant areas of clear glass, be sure your 
new school has Fenestra* Intermediate Steel 
Windows. Their frames are designed to be strong 
without being bulky and they form a window 
wall at remarkably low cost. And you get con- 
trolled fresh air through their protecting vents... 
in any kind of weather. No drafts .. . and you can 


Fenestra 


WINDOWS THAT OPEN YOUR 
SCHOOL TO DAYLIGHT... 


See our Exhibit in Booths 2 & 3 at the School Business Officials’ 
Convention in Atlantic City, N. J., October 12-16 
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even leave the vents open in down-pouring rain. 

Fenestra Steel Windows are washed and 
screened from inside, saving time and money. 
They are even available Super Hot-Dip Gal- 
vanized (on special order) to eliminate main- 
tenance-painting. 

When you're buying daylight, get your money’s 
worth! Get Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows 
—made by America’s most experienced steel win- 
dow manufacturer. Mail the coupon for your free 
copy of Better Classroom Daylighting based on a 
study by lighting expert R. L. Biesele, Jr., and 
his staff. And ask for your free book on gal- 
vanizing, too, 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
Dept. NS-8, 3405 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Please send me: [] Better Classroom Daylighting 
C) Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanizing 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


TELEVISION SERIES tetps introduce 


new course of study in elementary schools 


MARGARET P. WERBER 


Supervisor of Education 
The Newark Museum, Newark, N.J. 


ROBERTA B. FREUND 


Librarian, Department of Libraries, Visual Aids and Radio 
Board of Education, Newark, N.J. 


ab new curriculum material or 
teaching device must justify it- 
self before it can take its place in the 
classroom. Basic evaluation questions 
for a new teaching aid might be: (1) 
Does it fill an existing need? (2) Does 
it bring into the classroom material 
or experiences not already available 
to schools? (3) Does it provide bet- 
ter material than that already avail- 
able? 

The board of education of New- 
ark, N.J., had an opportunity in 
October 1951 to create teaching ma- 
terial to fill an existing need when 
it simultaneously introduced into its 
elementary schools a course of study 
in science a weekly television 
series. Since science, as such, had not 


and 


previously been a part of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum, there were 
few teaching materials on hand for 
use with “Science in Our Schools,” 
with the result that principals were 
carefully examining their textbook 
supplies to see what proportion of their 
budget could possibly be allocated 
for science teaching materials, There- 
fore, when the local television station, 
WATYV, offered the Newark Board of 
Education a half-hour “spot” for a 
television series planned for in-school 
viewing, it seemed evident that this 
should be an elementary science pro- 
gram. 

Spring of 1951 had seen the initia- 
tion of a public relations series of 
television programs presented by the 


Above, left: Live 
animals have al- 
ways created 
wide interest. The 
bullfrog's webbed 
feet were clearly 
pictured in a 
closeup. Left: The 
teacher tips the 
growing seeds to- 
ward the camera 
as he explains a 
classroom experi- 
ment. This TV 
program showed 
how plants grow. 
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board of education. This initial ven- 
ture, “Report to Parents,” produced 
by the department of libraries, visual 
aids and radio for the board of educa- 
tion, had proved most successful. Dur- 
ing the summer, the board had invited 
the Newark Museum, a pioneer and 
the nation’s museums 
children, 
to take The mu- 
seum’s telecasts in the “Report to 


leader 
in educational 


among 
work with 
over its program. 
Parents” series proved equally success- 
ful, and and 
nature study activities for children 


demonstrations of art 


were well received. Thus, because of 
the importance of the museum's sci- 
ence collections, its staff of science 
specialists, and its successful summer 
experience in producing television pro- 
grams, the board of education invited 
responsible for 
a series which be- 


the museum to be 
‘Science Lesson” 
came the joint venture of the board, 
WATYV, the local 


the museum and 


television station 


INSTITUTIONS COOPERATE 

The 
and experts to 
matter as well as an exhibition, “The 
World of Plants and Animals,” to cor- 
relate with the curriculum and the 
telecasts; WATV furnished time, fa- 
direction; the 


furnished materials 


the subject 


museum 
present 


cilities and technical 
schools assisted in planning; teachers 
and pupils participated in various tele- 
casts, and classes experimented in 
utilization practices. The teachers’ man- 
ual for the series, with an illustrated 
cover printed in a high school print 
shop, was a project of 
the Newark Museum and the depart- 


coope rative 





ment of libraries, visual aids and radio. 

Such cooperation was the basis of 
the entire “Science Lesson” series. It 
has been felt that much of the success 
of these lessons via television was due 
to the cooperative preplanning of the 
entire series and of each individual 
telecast. The hard work and ingenuity 
of those who appeared on the telecasts 
were more effective because of educa- 
tionally sound preplanning. The fol- 
lowing is a detailed account of how 
three separate organizations planned, 
presented and used a series of 38 class- 
room telecasts. 

First, the printed course of study, 
“Science in Our Schools,” was ex- 
amined to discover: (1) the objectives 
of the program, (2) the science con- 
cepts to be developed at certain grade 
levels, and (3) the science experi- 
ences suggested for each grade. Then 
both the museum and the department 
of libraries, visual aids and radio ex- 
amined their circulating collections 
of science materials; evaluated them 
in the light of the course of study 
content; prepared bibliographies, and 
ordered materials to supplement their 
collections. Following this preliminary 
study, staff members of the museum, 
school personnel, and representatives 
from WATV met to formulate over- 
all policies, to decide upon areas of 
responsibility, and to discuss a plan 
for term-by-term programming. 

As a result of this meeting, the 
first term's telecasts were closely cor- 
related with grade topics as given in 
“Science in Our Schools,” and the 
programs were directed each succeed- 
ing week to third, fourth, fifth and 
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This program concerned the lever and the inclined plane. A pupil 
and the master of ceremonies performed a simple, graphic experiment. 





sixth grades. Since it was impossible 
to cover all listed topics for the var- 
ious classes, programs were planned 
that would best the museum's 
collections and materials. 

In planning this first series (Octo- 
ber 1951 to January 1952) considera- 
tion was given to: (1) the content 
of “Science in Our Schools,” (2) the 
museum's available material, and (3) 
teachers’ suggestions. Based on exper- 
ience and pupil-teacher reaction, basic 
changes were made in planning the 
second series for the period from Feb- 
ruary to June 1952. In January, at 
the time of planning, enough classes 
had viewed the telecasts so that a gen- 
eral idea of teacher-pupil reactions had 
been gained through questionnaires 
sent to the viewing teachers. Changes 
were made accordingly, with the plans 
based on: (1) the museum’s available 
material, (2) teachers’ suggestions, and 
(3) the content of “Science in Our 
Schools.” 


use 


THINK IN TERMS OF THE VISUAL 
Planning a good television program 
means thinking primarily in terms of 
the visual rather than of hearing, and 
to be successful a program should 
present topics and materials not read- 
ily available in the classroom. If what 
is presented can be better taught by 
books, radio, pictures and teacher dem- 
onstrations, the value of a classroom 
telecast is limited. Therefore, program 
planning for the second term was 
begun from the point of view of what 
would make a successful visual pro- 
gram using available museum material. 
This proved eminently better than 
choosing a subject first and trying to 
find television material to illustrate it. 
The programs became more general 
in scope, were directed to the inter- 
mediate grades, and were planned for 
use by any or all of these grades each 
week. It was found that the interme- 
diate grades were most receptive to 
the series, particularly Grades 5 and 6. 
For each of these series, the museum 
submitted to the director of elemen- 
tary education a proposed schedule 
of telecasts. After this schedule was 
approved, a teachers’ manual was pre- 
pared by the head of the museum's 
science department and by us. The 
manual, in addition to giving pertinent 
preview information for each telecast, 
suggesting activities for pupil partici- 
pation and listing related audio-visual 
and printed material available for class- 
room use, also included, on a single 
colored page, specific suggestions on 
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with Amazing RCA “Thread-Easy Projector” 


With this new RCA projector, you can actually thread 
the film in only 30 seconds. Thread it while you're lectur- 
ing. Thread it in the dark. Even a child can thread it. 
It’s that simple. 
Every operation easier with RCA “400” 

Here is a 16mm sound projector so easy to use that a 
12-year-old child can be the projectionist. So simple you 
can set it up with pictures and sound on the screen 
in only 2 minutes. 

Easy to pack up, too. Takes only 3 minutes to pack up 
the Junior model. And easy to carry. Single-case Junior 
weighs only 334% Ibs. Women appreciate its narrow 
case, rounded corners, proper balance. 

Schools Prefer the RCA “400” 
In a single purchase, Pennsylvania schools bought 572 
RCA ‘‘400’s”. Baltimore schools bought 156. Washing- 
ton, D. C., schools bought 81. Already many thousands 
of RCA ‘*400’s” are in schools . . . making film projection 
easier... for busy teachers just like you. 
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CAMDEN, W.J. 
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Operate it! Convince yourself! 
If you use 16mm film in your teaching, you owe it to 


yourself to find out about this revolutionary easy-to-use 


projector. The new “Thread-Easy” design is the culmi- 
nation of 23 years of RCA research—research which 
gives you such outstanding ease of operation, plus a 
brilliant picture and superb sound. 


rpo--- 


RCA “400” Senior. Has 10-wott 
amplifier, 10-inch speoker. Projec- 
tor case weighs 36% Ibs. Specker 
case weighs 26 Ibs. Excellent for 
larger rooms, auditoriums. 


RCA “400” Junior. Hendsome 
bive-green spatior finish. Single case 
weighs 334 Ibs. 7-watt amplifier, 
8-inch speaker. Excellent for me- 


Educational Services, Dept 80H 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me complete information 
on the RCA “400” Projector. 

















How to Use ‘Science Lesson’ Tele- 


casts.” This 28 page manual was sent 
to each fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
Newark’'s 


principals of elementary 


teacher in schools and to 
schools in 
the surrounding area served by the 
museum and WATV. Additional man- 
uals were placed in school and public 
libraries and sold to out-of-city schools 
for a small fee 


Thus 


the programs outlined in advance for 


with the subject matter for 
approximately a half year, the individ- 
ual programs were developed jointly 
by museum staff members, a Newark 


IN EVERY SCHOOL...EVERY CLASS 


it’s 


teacher’s choice 


THE NEW MULTI-USE 


2-HOUR 
TAPE 
itee) i+) 4; 


teacher, and us. They included natural 
science material seasonally planned, 
simple experiments, and “how to do it” 
programs. Because each program was 
independently planned, the character 
and type of material to be presented 
determined the participants. 

In the first series it had been felt 
necessary to include on each program 
children and a teacher as well as the 
museum “expert.” This did not always 
prove There were times 
when the number of participants 
crowded the screen or when they made 
no particular contribution to the pro- 


successful. 


VISIT BOOTH H96 
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For Every Subject 
Language 
Speech 
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Drama 
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Here's the 


“EDIT-EAR” CONTROL Can Correct 
Recordings On Tape WHILE PLAYING 


inswer to vour school’s exacting demands for a low priced 


recorder with all the professional features needed for your varied re- 


quirements Only the versatile 


trne-as-life recording and playback on one standard 7 
push-button control for two speeds, plus fastest 
Edit-Ear’ 


lightest weight 


re-usable tape 
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be the 


new 


FREE Booklet Helps Teacher, 
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Compare 


PENTRON MULTI-SPEED 


1 demonstration 


MULTLSPEED offers two full hours of 


‘ yeel . . . erasable, 
control adds or deletes recordings 
simple, automatic and 
and your choice will 


rAPE RECORDER. 


THE PENTRON CORPORATION 


221-n EAST CULLERTON ST., CHICAGO 16, Ill. 


Send free booklet 


gram, as well as times when it was 
difficult to create things for pupils to 
do during the telecast. It was therefore 
decided that, in the second term's se- 
ries, the subject matter of each program 
would determine the number and type 
of participants as well as its format. 
Such programs as “The Lever and the 
Inclined Plane,” “Unusual Pets,” and 
“How Plants Grow” were naturals for 
the inclusion of children but “Life 
Story of the Butterfly” was handled by 
two museum experts covering the but- 
terfly’s progress from the egg to the 
adult. 

Let's trace one program, “How 
Plants Grow,” to show the steps that 
were taken from the preliminary plan- 
ning to the actual production. This par- 
ticular telecast was conceived as a pro- 
gram to demonstrate the variety of 
plants that might be grown in a class- 
room or at home by boys and girls. 
The program was also planned to cor- 
relate with specific topics found in 
“Science in Our Schools.” 


TEACHER CONSULTED 

The museum was informed that a 
fifth grade teacher at Bergen Street 
School had done much with plant 
experimentation in the classroom 
About a month before the program 
was to be presented, the teacher was 
invited to act as a consultant in plan- 
ning it with the supervisor of the 
junior museum (who acted as master 
of ceremonies for the series), a staff 
member from the junior museum 
(who acted as producer for the series), 
and us. The teacher had consulted his 
class about what boys and girls would 
enjoy viewing on such a program and 
brought suggestions to the meeting. 

It was decided that the planting 
of seeds, bulbs, tubers and cuttings 
would be included in the program. 
The teacher agreed to have his class 
grow pea and bean seeds, narcissus 
bulbs, onions and a sweet potato. The 
museum also started many of the same 
kinds of plants so that there might 
be a basis for comparison in both the 
visual and the discussion areas of the 
program. Independently, the museum 
and the class conducted plant experi- 
ments. 

Approximately a week and a half 
before the actual telecast, the teacher 
once more consulted with the museum 
staff. At that time the actual coverage 
of the half hour “Science Lesson” 
was discussed. 

In general, familiarity with the ma- 
terial to be presented was found nec- 
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Because RIXSON Checking Floor Hinges 

are concealed in the rigid floor... allowing 

a full, unobstructed door opening... they 

make possible the clean cut simplicity required 

in modern design. No unsightly arms, or 

any parts of the closed mechanism are ever 

visible. To add to the modern atmosphere 

is the invisible power . . . the dependable, 

trouble free function of RIXSON Closers... 

pag ong gat that gently brings the doors to a quiet 


modeling and modernizing. close after each opening. 
Template drawings avail- 


eee manufacturers of precision built hardware for 52 years 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON’) COMPANY 
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essary, yet we tried for spontaneity 
by not rehearsing participants in pro- 
grams. It was found best not to prepare 
a complete script; rather, an outline or 
plan which explained what was to be 
seen and heard in the classroom was 
brought to the weekly conference at 
the television station. School and mu- 
seum personnel discussed this in detail 
with members of the station staff. Ac 
this time the technical director made 
inotes for his guidance during the pro- 
|duction. The producer also gave him a 
jlist of special effects or materials 
ineeded, a list of slides to be used, and 
ja sketch of the “set.” Most of these 
‘slides were scientific words superim- 
posed on the screen below the objects 
that were shown. All of these—out- 
line, lists, sketch—took the place of 
la formal, word-by-word script and 
‘were tentative and subject to changes 
by the director. Any such changes 
|were based on his technical knowl- 
jedge of special qualities of cameras 
land lights, limitations of time, space, 
jaudio pickup, and camera movement. 
GROWING PLANTS SHOWN 

On the day of the program the 
producer, having collected the planted 
iflats, tubers and cuttings grown at 
|the museum, arranged for the mu- 
jseum’s station wagon to transport 
lthem to the studios. She also collected 
ithe plants from the classroom and took 
lthem to the studios. Well in advance 
lof air time the plants and other “props” 
jwere arranged on the set, and a final 
jconference was held with the technical 
ldirector. The usual introduction of a 
| photographic slide of the museum was 
\followed, in this case, by a 43 second 
idelayed action movie of a seed break- 
ling through the earth. Then the teach- 
jer, a child, and the museum expert 
i\demonstrated to the audience “How 
Plants Grow.” 

From the point of view of the three 
lcooperating agencies, “Science Lesson” 
proved extremely successful. WATV 
was impressed by the high rat‘ng ac- 
corded a program planned for in-school 
viewing but enjoyed by many home 
viewers, such as parents, scout leaders, 
and shut-ins. Renewed interest in the 
museum, measured by increased at- 
tendance of adults as well as children, 
was credited, in large part, to “Science 
Lesson.” The appearance of aquariums, 
terrariums and growing plants in nu- 
merous classrooms, as well as increased 
circulation of science audio-visual and 
printed materials, tangible evi- 
dence of classroom use of the series. 


was 
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This administrator is scheduling the business of a busy new day. In 
his hand is a P-A-X Business Telephone which brings any room —any 
staff member or student—to his desk automatically! 


Each call—to the distant boiler room or to the office next door—is com- 
pleted with the turn of a P-A-X dial. The instructions he issues over these 
school-owned, two-way talking facilities are as precise and detailed as he cares 
to make them—and are based on facts secured first-hand, by P-A-X telephone! 


Direct private communication with department heads, maintenance, teachers, 
students is completed with imstant P-A-X convenience . . . without delay or 
student messengers . . . through an automatic switchboard. The entire staff 
and student body are able to concentrate upon their assignments undisturbed, 
when P-A-X saves precious time, endless steps and unnecessary fatigue. 


Educators and school boards in growing numbers have made P-A-X Business 
Telephone Systems an integral part of school building and modernization 
programs. Why not find out now how P-A-X can help you in the business 
of running your school? Write: 


\ 
business 
AU“SOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 4 ™ telephone 
1033 West Van Suren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois systems 
Offices in principal cities. Export Distributors: " 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION x 
ae -AUTOMATIC > ELECTRIC 
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PAX is a system of “inside” 

the city telephones, and owned by the user 

Pax is completely automatic and establishes ail “in- 
de” calls, at any time, within seconds! 

PAX save city telephones and switchboard—permits 

marked economies in rented equipment 

PAX iS 

telephone. 

PAX telephones and switchboards are identical ir 

with your city equipment. 


telephones, separate from 


ufactured by the originator of the automatic 


quality 


I would like to learn more about the 
use of P-A-X in schools. Please send 
me Circular 1735. 
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MEMBERS OF LUNCHROOM MANAGEMENT CLASS 


This school system trains its own 


LUNCHROOM MANAGERS 


RACHEL THORNBURY 


Supervisor, Lunchroom Department 
Birmingham, Ala. 


OLIVE WATSON 


Lunchroom Manager and Training Class Teacher 
Birmingham, Ala. 





The shortage of trained managers—that “bottleneck” of 
the school lunch program—is met by an intensive course in 
a vocational high school in Birmingham, Ala. This school 
system thus increases the effectiveness of its central super- 
visory staff of home economics graduates, all of whom are 


experienced in food service administration and in teaching. 








RE you having a problem getting 

capable managers for your school 
cafeterias? In the city schools of Birm- 
ingham we had such a problem, and in 
1942 we decided to do something 
about solving it. 

We had trained supervision at the 
supervisory level, but the managers for 
each school were members of P.T.A. 
groups, women in the neighborhood, 
or just any one who said she cooked 
or needed a job. Salaries that school 
cafeterias could afford to pay did not 
attract college graduates; others apply- 
ing did not have the knowledge and 
skills necessary to cope with all the 
people involved—principals, teachers, 
pupils, salesmen, parents and employes. 
Neither did they have the knowledge 
to use and care for the equipment in 
the lunchrooms—equipment that was 
constantly being improved. 

In the meantime the school lunch 
program had enlarged and problems 
had increased. There was a real need 
for managers who understood the 
problems, who could come to the job 
knowing how to operate and care for 
equipment, and who were trained in 
the preparation of good, wholesome 
food. So we began planning. 

In one of the high schools the man- 
ager, Mrs. Mary E. Richardson, was a 
college graduate and a former teacher 
of home economics. She knew how to 
buy and prepare excellent food. She 
handled a staff of workers with ease. 
We went to her with the suggestion 
that we establish a training class for 
lunchroom managers. The suggested 
class was discussed with C. B. Glenn, 
superintendent of the Birmingham 
schools at that time, and he approved 
the plan. Details were worked out 
with Dr. Glenn and the director of 
vocational education. Mrs. Richardson 
met the vocational requirements for a 
teacher of this class and was appointed 
to begin the work. Her salary was to 
be paid from state vocational funds. 
Before the close of school in June 1942 
a class in cafeteria and tearoom man- 
agement was included in the curricu- 
lum of the Paul Hayne Vocational 
High School; this class is still a part 
of that curriculum. 

The length of the course is one 
school year; the hours are the same as 
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Fisher-Beer Co 
New York City 


Counter service is growing in popularity among millions of 
people who eat lunches, mid-day snacks or complete meals. 
Such public acceptance is won by speed and efficiency in serv- 
ing foods of highest quality. Naturally, the most popular coun- 
ters and soda fountains serve Sexton foods, because both foods 
and service are styled to their needs. Sexton preserves and 
jellies... fountain syrups and fruits . . . are made in Sexton 
Sunshine Kitchens. Carefully guarded recipes and processes 
retain the rich, natural flavor of the fruit. Delivery from the 
many Sexton branches is prompt and dependable. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1952 








those for a regular school day. A fee 
of $1.50 per semester is paid to the 
school. Pupils completing the course 
participate in the commencement pro- 
gram and a certificate of 
work completed. 

The course of study includes prac- 
tical training, theory and supervisory 
experience. As the scope of a man 


are given 


ager's work increases, we add suitable 
units. The following units of work 
serve as the basis for the course 
Field of Lunchroom Management— 
History, salaries, requirements 
Why We Need Training—What a 


well rounded school lunch program 
does 

Aims of School Lunch Program 

Personnel—Manager: requirements, 
grooming, responsibilities, duties; 
workers: requirements, grooming, re- 
sponsibilities, duties 

Accidents and First Aid 

Sanitation and Health 

Organization of Kitchen and Lunch- 
room 

Atmosphere of Lunchroom 

Employment 

Food Display and Counter Service 

Food and Nutrition 





PROVIDES 
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You can roast, bake and do general oven cookery in a Blodgett oven 
because of its flexibility and capacity. Each section is sep yc 

for proper heat. Foods requiring different temperatures are cooked in 
different decks at the same time; meat might be roasted in one section at 
300°F; baking done in another at 425°F; and general oven cookery in 
still another at 350°F. A Blodgett is continually producing for you because 
it can take care of as much as 70°% of the cooked food items on your menu. 


$0 LAKESIDE AVE., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


BLODGETT FLEXIBILITY 


tel tralled 





One deck holds twelve 
10 in. pie tins or two 
18 x 26 bun pans. 


One deck holds as many 
as 116 casseroles or 
comparative capacity. 


4 “ 


One deck has capacity 
for five 25 Ib. turkeys or 
equal capacity. 


All at the Same Time! 


Blodgett makes ovens from its “‘Basic Three” design which provides 


the units to make 24 models. 








Menu Planning 


Buying of Food: canned goods, 


‘meats, produce, staples 


Buying of Equipment: large, small 
Care and Operation of Equipment 
Food Waste 

Cost Control 

Planning of Lunchrooms and Kitch- 
ens 

Insect and Rodent Control 

Food Preparation 

Students report for practical work 
at 8:15 am. During the year they are 
rotated in regular assigned duties so 
that each student has from two to four 
weeks of experience in each phase of 
lunchroom work. 

Classroom work is conducted at the 
close of the lunch period. Students 
keep notebooks in which they list de- 
tailed helps for lunchroom managers 
and good food handling practices, 
recipe card files, and menu files. 

The seniors (those who have had 
one semester of work) are given the 
opportunity to manage small lunch- 
rooms for a period of two to four 
weeks. During this time they are un- 
der the direction of the lunchroom 
supervisors and receive a small salary. 

The students enrolling in the class 
are women with high school education. 
Usually they are between the ages of 
35 and 50 and like to work with foods. 
We make no promise of employment 
upon completion of the course, but so 
far we have been able to place 90 per 
cent of the students. 


POPULAR COURSE 

Since the resignation of Mrs. Rich- 
ardson in 1946, Mrs. Olive Watson has 
directed the course. This is a popular 
class; it always has had the maximum 
attendance and has a list of students 
waiting to enroll. 

The training program was begun 
because of the need for trained people 
in our school lunchrooms, and we fill 
vancancies in our city school cafeterias 
with graduates from this class. It is a 
great advantage to our program to 
have new managers start their work 
not only knowing the basic standards 
of good lunchrooms but having had 
actual experience in cafeteria manage- 
ment. 

Through this lunchroom training 
class at the Paul Hayne Vocational 
High School standards have been 
raised, and at the same time an ade- 
quate and well trained group of man- 
agers has been made available. We do 
a better job in the Birmingham schools 
because of it 
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In this modern building, students in the Division of 
Hotel, Restaurant and Institutional Management of the 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, have 
classes as well as actual practice in hotel operation. 


At the KELLOGG CENTER... 
where school is a seven-story hotel 
you'll find LIBBEY represented 


Conceived, planned, and carried out by the combined efforts of 
the Kellogg Foundation, Michigan Hotel Association, and 
directing authorities of Michigan State College, the Kellogg 
Center is the fulfillment of a “dream come true.” 


’ 


This “hotel-on-campus” ‘institution is a seven-story adult 
educational center designed to accommodate hundreds of con- 
ferences or study groups each year. [t contains 193 hotel-type 
guest rooms; dining facilities for more than 1,000; an audi- 
torium seating 355; 15 meeting rooms; special laboratories and 
classrooms for restaurant practice and study of furnishings, 
mechanical equipment, accounting and front office procedures. 

Here, where the hotel men and women of today and tomor- 
row “learn by doing,” Libbey is proud to be represented. 

You'll find Libbey Glassware répresented, too, in the finest 
hotels, restaurants and clubs in the land. For fine, thin-blown 
Libbey ware not only gives table settings a touch of elegance, 
but provides operating economies guarantecd: “A new glass if 
the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips!” For a slight 
additional cost you can include the personal touch of your own 
crest. monogram, or trade mark. See your Libbey supply 
dealer—or write Libbey Glass, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


LIBBEY GLASS Pitiilie Glue QD 


ESTABLISHED 1818 
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Maintenance 


HE facilities provided in school 

buildings for the supply of hot 
water as needed are important not only 
because the heating of water is an ex- 
pensive item but also because it is 
important to have hot water during all 
operating periods. Teachers and pupils 
Custodians require 


need hot water 


it for cleaning when classes are not 
in Session 


Many 


ply during the winter months when 


schools have an ample sup 


Fig. |. 


Fig. 2. Economizer and overhead booster heater 
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Five methods of providing H OT WA TE R 


for school buildings 


ALFRED C. LAMB 


Director, Division of Buildings and Grounds 
Wayne University, Detroit 


the heating plant is in operation but 
are without hot water during the re- 
mainder of the year. Hot water costs 
money, whether it is supplied by the 
heating system of the building or by 
equipment installed solely for that pur- 
pose. For this reason, it is necessary to 


Economizer with booster heater overhead 


plan for its provision carefully and as 
economically as possible. 

Hot water for buildings may be 
produced by several different systems, 
varying from elaborate installations, 
suitable for large buildings, to small 
and relatively inexpensive tank heat- 
ers, costing little to install and operate. 
This article deals with five methods, 
all used in one or another of Wayne 
University’s wide variety of build- 
ings. In each of these systems a differ- 
ent source of heat is employed. 

Steam and Condensate System. 
State Hall at Wayne University is a 
large classroom building, heavily used 
during the school day. The building 
is heated by steam radiators, supplied 
with steam from a central heating 
plant. Steam enters the building 
through a 10 inch underground steam 
main. After this steam has been used 
in radiators and headers to supply heat 
throughout the building, it still con- 
tains a great deal of heat. To make 
use of this heat, the system includes 
an economizer unit, by which much 
of the heat of the condensed water 
is reemployed in the hot water sup- 
ply system. 

The economizer unit is, 
only in use during days on which steam 


of course 


Fig. 3. Booster heater with controls 
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Fig. 4. Receiver tank and vacuum pump 


is being supplied to the building's ra- 
diators. On days when there is insuf- 
ficient condensate to heat the water 
to the desired temperature, a booster 
unit automatically admits steam to sup- 
ply the heat needed. 


CONSTANT CIRCULATION 

These two units, therefore, main- 
tain a supply of hot water under all 
conditions. To make this hot water 
instantly available at all faucets 
throughout the building, the system 
employs a small circulating pump. 
From the most distant point in the 
building a return water line is led 
back to the pump. Since the water 
in the line is kept in constant circu- 
lation, cooling water is returned for 
reheating and hot water is supplied 
to all points. 

Figure 1 gives a general view of 
the economizer unit. “A” is the re- 
ceiver tank connected to the vacuum 
and condensate pump whose function 
is to provide a partial vacuum in the 
discharge lines from the radiators. 
This arrangement provides a quick 
return from the radiators to prevent 
their becoming waterlogged, thus re- 
ducing their efficiency. The pump also 
provides a means of getting the con- 
densate from the radiators to the surge 
tank “B” rapidly so that little of its 
heat is lost on the way from the surge 
tank. The hot condensate travels 
through a series of copper coils in- 
serted at “D” in storage tank “C,” 
which is supplied with cold water 
from a city water main. The hot con- 
densate gives up its heat by transfer- 


ring it to the water in storage tank 
“C” and then goes on to the meters 


and to the sewer. The economizer gets 
its name from the fact that it makes 
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use of that heat which would other- 
wise be wasted by the discharge of 
hot condensate directly to the sewer. 

The second stage of this water heat- 
ing installation consists of a booster 
heater, shown at “E” in Figures 1, 2 
and 3. This unit functions as a pri- 
mary heater, producing heat from a 
steam coil. As explained earlier, it is 
needed on mild days during the heat- 
ing season when the amount of con- 
densate is insufficient to heat all the 
hot water needed in the building. 

Figure 3 is a closeup of the booster 
unit, showing, in addition to the heat- 
er, the compressed air operated steam 
valve “F” and its thermostatic control 
“G.” Whenever the temperature of 
the water in supply tank “C’” falls 
too low, the thermostatic control causes 
the steam valve “F” to open, admitting 
steam to the booster heater. As soon 
as the water in the tank is warm 
enough, the valve is automatically 
closed 

In every installation the cold water 
supply line should be, and in most 
cities must be, provided with a check 
valve and a relief valve. The check 
valve shown at “H” in Figure 3 is 
installed as a protective device; it 
prevents hot water from backing into 
the cold water supply line in case 
some of the control mechanism fails 
to function and pressure is built up 
in the tank. Hot water backing up in 
the cold water line can scald people 
expecting to get cold water from a 
faucet. It can ruin water meters and 
damage other cold water fixtures, such 
as water coolers and constant temper- 
ature baths in laboratories. 

Because the check valve in the cold 
water line prevents hot water from 
backing up in that direction, a relief 


Fig. 5. Hot water circulating pump 


valve must be provided to permit the 
escape of hot water should excessive 
pressures occur. This valve, shown at 
"J" in Figure 1, is spring-loaded and 
is set to open at a pressure slightly 
above the maximum city water pres- 
sure. 

Figure 4 is a closeup of the con- 
densate and vacuum pump “K,” with 
its receiver tank “A,” electric motor 
“L,” and electric control “M.” A float 
valve inside the receiver tank operates 
the control mechanism, which in turn 
controls the operation of the pump 
motor. 


HOT WATER AVAILABLE 


The third unit of the equipment 
consists of a small motor-driven ro- 
tary pump, which keeps the hot water 
in the system in circulation. This 
pump, which appears in Figure 5, is 
connected by a small water line (44 
or 1 inch) to the fixture farthest from 
the heater. Driven by a 14 h.p. motor, 
it circulates a small amount of water 
through the supply pipe and return, 
so that hot water is available as soon 
as a faucet is turned on anywhere in 
the building. In Figure 1 the small 
pump and motor are concealed by the 
concrete column supporting tank “C.” 

Automatic Oil-Fired Steam Boiler. 
This equipment, which is illustrated 
in Figures 6, 7 and 8, consists of a 
small, low-pressure steam boiler used 
as a combination heating plant and 
source of hot water. It is installed in 
one of the athletic department's build- 
ings, which houses shower and locker 
rooms, coaches’ offices, and treatment 
rooms. The primary job of this boiler 
is to supply hot water; its secondary 
purpose is to heat the building and 
to dry the suits of the football players. 
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Fig. 9. Gas fired automatic heater 


In this installation a small low-pres 
sure boiler is fired by an oil burner 


which is installed at the rear of the 
boiler. A shut-off valve is provided on 
the steam riser coming off the top of 
the boiler to shut off steam from the 
unit heaters that provide heat for the 
building and are used in drying foot- 
When this valve is closed, 


is directed 


ball suits 
all of the steam generated 
to a water heating tank similar to the 
shown at “¢ 


one in Figure | 


In the late and 


early fall 


spring, summer 


months, the building does 


not require heat, but hot water is 
needed for showers. When the steam is 
shut off from the heating units, the 
plant becomes a hot water heater only 
requiring much less fuel consumption 


Whether it is used as a heating plant 





Fig. 10. Condensate heater 


or a hot water heater or both, the op 
eration is automatic. 

A pressure control valve, pointed 
out by an arrow in Figure 6, starts 
and stops the oil burner. When the 
thermostatic control calls for hot 
water, the burner is turned on and 
runs until the thermostat says it has 
During the cold 


needed, the 


enough hot water 


months, when heat is 
water heating unit uses steam only 
when it has to produce hot water, and 
the heating system likewise uses steam 
only when the thermostat on that end 
calls for heat. Either one or both may 
call upon the boiler for steam. As in 
the previously described system, there 
are check valves and relief valves for 
safety assurance 

burner at 


Figure shows the oil 


ae dia a 
Coal fired domestic heater 


Fig. 11. 


the rear of the boiler, and Figure 8 
shows the combination vacuum and 
return pump located in a pit at the 
side of the boiler. The function of 
this piece of equipment is to remove 
condensate from the unit heaters and 
water heater coils and return it to the 
boiler to maintain the necessary water 
level in that unit. An installation of 
this type is economical from the stand- 
point of operation and not expensive 
to install. It does not require the con- 
stant attention of an engineer and saves 
the double installation otherwise neces- 
sary. 

Automatic Gas-Fired Water 
Heater. Figure 9 shows an automatic 
gas-fired storage tank water heater, 
used in many rési- 


similar to those 


dences, except that it is larger than 
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Here they come, a million strong. A million more chil- 
dren entering school this fall than last. A million more 
next year than this. 
Whatever the plans for growth are at your school, 
Crane can help. 
Crane school plumbing fixtures can save you dollars 
through the years. They're built to take heavy punish- 
ment. And they’re designed for fast, easy cleaning and 
minimum maintenance. 
For example, Crane Dial-ese faucets close with the 
water pressure instead of against it, thus making them 
easier to close without dripping. All wearing parts are 
included ia a single cartridge that’s easily replaced 
when maintenance is necessary. 
So, when you're planning the shape of things to 
come, plan on Crane. Talk it over with your Architect 
and Plurabing Contractor, and let them know your Crane lavatories are ‘preferred plumbing’’ for many school 
preference for Crane. installations. Here— Norwich vitreous china lavatories. 
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most houses require and has rapid 
recovery rate. In small schools, where 
the requirements do not exceed 200 
gallons per day and fuel gas is avail- 
able at rates comparable to fuel oil 
prices, type of heater is 
most satisfactory. It little 
space, needs no attention over long 
periods of time, and can supply water 
at temperatures ranging anywhere 
from 90°F. to 198° F. The tank is 
well insulated and is designed to hold 


this water 


requires 


water at high temperatures for long 
periods. While it is true that these 
tanks eventually rust out and have to 
be replaced, they are easily replaced 
Most manufacturers stock extra tanks. 

A heater of this type must be 
equipped with a check valve and a re- 
lief valve as safety measures, as can be 
seen at the top of the picture. (If a 
volume of more than 200 gallons per 
day is required, it will be found cheap- 
er to install a storage tank ‘and a coal- 
fired heater. More attention is required, 
and also the installation cost is higher, 
but fuel economy will soon make up 
the difference.) Another advantage of 
the gas-fired water heater is its clean- 
liness. No dirt or dust is ‘produced 


by the heater, and. it is noiseless 


Heart of your 
classroom 
activities 


The only ¥2” chalkboard with 
%*% .007 thick heat-applied synthetic 


All such installations must be vented 
to a chimney just as a coal burning 
unit is. No smoke is involved, but the 
fumes are dangerous and must be re- 
moved from the building. Every heater 
of this type should also be provided 
with a pilot stat which will shut off 
the gas in case the pilot should be 
blown out. This type of precaution 
is essential in school installations and 
also it provides good insurance at a 
low cost 

Condensate Heater. Wayne Uni- 
versity at one time had as many as 54 
which had to be 
converted to school use as faculty of- 
fices, laboratories and classrooms. Many 
of them are still in use. In Figure 10, 
Donald Wood, Wayne University's 
chief engineer, is shown pointing to 
a water heating installation in one of 
these conversion jobs. Steam is used 
to heat air for distribution in the build- 
ing. A small condensate heater “A” 
just above the floor was installed on 
a storage tank to provide hot water 
for the faculry members in this office 
building. Note the thermometer and 
just above, to the right, the check 
valve “B,” and to the left, the relief 
valve “C.’ 


former residences 





plastic with silicon-carbide in suspen- 


and * 


sion thruout, 
groove joint. 


CLARIDG 


tongue and 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


4606 W. 20th St. * Chicago 50, Illinois 


ALSO GRAPHOLITE AND STRUCTOPLATE CHALKBOARDS %& COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
TOP QUALITY CORKBOARD IN 5 COLORS ye ALUMINUM TRIM xe SEE US IN 
SWEET'S ARCHITECTURAL CATALOG, 23e/C1 


In this installation, condensate from 
the converter unit falls by gravity to 
the condensate heater where the heat 
is transferred to the cold water and 
stored in the tank. Here the heater is 
used as an economizer to provide hot 
water and serves the additional pur- 
pose of cooling the condensate before 
it reaches the sewer. With this type of 
unit, the cost of installation is low and 
little attention is required from the 
engineering staff, as it is entirely auto- 
matic. 

However, all automatic devices are 
only as good as the attention given 
them by the men in charge of their 
supervision and operation. With an 
installation of type, there is a 
definite limitation of volume and of 
temperature. A high of 120°F. is 
about the limit, but where hot water 
is necessary only for washing hands 
and for custodial work this installa- 


this 


tion is satisfactory. 

“Bucket-a-Day’’ Coal-Fired 
Heater. The last type of water heater 
with which I shall deal in this article 
is shown in Figure 11. It is a domestic 
type of coal-fired cast iron heater with 
water dome, furnace and base cast as 
separate units, which are then bolted 
together to make the complete unit 
This installation requires a_ storage 
tank “D,” a thermometer "C,” a pres- 
sure gauge “A,” and a relief and check 
valve combination “B.” Little space, a 
minimum of pipe installation, and a 
small, low-priced heating unit are re- 
quired. For a small school in an area 
where fuel oil and fuel gas are not 
available, this water heating system is 
ideal. It will burn either bituminous or 
anthracite coal. It ‘has a varying capac- 
ity and can provide a small quantity or, 
if forced, a much larger quantity of 
hot water. 


NEARLY FOOLPROOF 
The 


unless a 


little attention 
great deal of hot water is 
desired. The attendant usually needs to 
fire the unit only once a day. The unit 


unit requires 


needs no automatic controls and is as 
nearly foolproof as it is possible to 
make a water heating system. If it is 
desired to make the system automatic, 
battery-operated spring-driven controls 
are available, which can be attached 
to operate the dampers so as to main- 
tain a constant temperature in the 
storage tank. In this case, the cperator 
is required only to put in coal and 
wind the 


ashes as needed, 


a week, and install new 


take out 
spring once 
batteries once a year 
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*This number constanly increasing 


you can specify exactly the units you need 


You can get precisely the luminaires you need for any school, hospital, office 


or store installation from the nearly 300 different FLEUR-O-LIER 
fixtures made by 22 leading manufacturers. 


AND ON EVERY UNIT YOU SPECIFY, YOU GET 
THESE EXCLUSIVE FLEUR-O-LIER ADVANTAGES: 


en Sapa eee 


ys Complete photometric test data 
including distribution curves and 
coefficients of utilization. 


1. The FLEUR-O-LIER Index System 
Rating. This evaluates illuminating 
characteristics, shielding, brightness, etc. 





4. All FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures use 
Certified Ballasts and Certified 


Starters. 


3. Certification. Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories certifies the units comply with 
rigid specifications covering electrical 
and mechanical construction. 


Selig Satan is assured when you specify FLEUR-O-LIER 





rite fOr classified 
list of Fleur-O-Lier 
units and new 
booklet giving 
details of 
Fleur-O-Lier 
Index System. 
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Hats, Brickbats and Farewells 


at N.E.A. representative assembly in Detroit 


By HOLLIS A. MOORE Jr. 


Detroit.—The issues were as broad 
as the Puerto Rican hats. N.E.A. dele 
gates to the representative assembly here 
June 29 to July 4 turned principally « 
the laymen’'s views of education, religion 
and the public schools, UNESCO, and 
the “Legion affair.” 

The 3500 delegates represented 490,- 
(00 association members in the United 
States and territories. In addition to the 
N.E.A. representative assembly, 23 of 31 
departments of the N.E.A. held meetings 
during the week 

On Thursday night of the six-day 
meeting most of the convention-goers 
managed to crowd into the Puerto Rican 
hospitality room to receive a scarf and a 
gigantic straw hat as gifts from Puerto 
Rican Other problems ap- 
peared less easily resolved. 


teachers. 


RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS 


Religion, moral values, the place of 
parochial schools, the charges of “god- 
lessness"—these were subjects for much 
discussion and for treatment by out- 
standing speakers. Bryan Hall, executive 
secretary of the board of education of 
the New Mexico Conference of the 
Methodist Church, touched off the sub- 
ject on Sunday night. 

“Freedom of speech in the classroom 
is tied up with the freedom of the church” 
was the theme of Mr. Hall's remarks. 
“To make possible this freedom and to 
implement such freedom explain our 
faith in the policy of separation of church 
and state. Since the conscience is subject 
to educational and environmental 
changes, our freedom lies in mass educa- 
tion which makes possible an enlight- 
ened concept of God to which the indi- 
vidual personality can respond.’ 

Linking the concepts of 
freedom with the erection of a healthy 
social order through education, Mr. Hall 
reminded the audience that “there can 
be no free society without free inquiry 
of the free mind in the free man.” 

A report on the activities of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and_ its 
publication “Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools” was given by 
Henry H. Hill, chairman of the commis 
sion and president of the George Pea- 


religious 
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body College for Teachers. President 
Hill reviewed the dangers of disruptive 
religious quarrels, group bitterness, and 
divisiveness of a nation which are the 
results of sectarian inroads on public in- 
suctucions. 

“Real religious values rub off,” Dr. 
Hill explained as he posed what he 
termed the $64 question: Can and will 
the teacher teach by example and pre- 
cept and through the daily life of the 
school those abiding values in which all 
religions believe? 

But what about parochial schools to 
teach these values? It is the belief of 
President Hill that when children and 
youths go through 12 years divorced in 
their school life from contact with other 
faiths, we have then “jerked the rug of 
common integrating experiences out 
from under our children” and paved the 
way for national diversity. 

Later in the day, Mrs. Agnes Meyer, 
ot the Washington Post, and Charles P. 
Taft, Cincinnati attorney, wound up on 
this topic in one of the “Laymen Speak 
Up” series of informational sessions. To 
a standing-room-only audience, Mrs. 
Meyer charged that the greater the num- 
ber of our youths who attend private 
schools, the greater the threat to our 
democratic unity. She accused some 
members of both Catholic and Protestant 
faiths with urging their congregations 
that their “first duty to the public school 
is not to pay taxes for its maintenance.” 


NO SELF-RELIANCE 


“How,” asked Mrs. Meyer, “can pa- 
rochial schools teach democracy when 
we know that no human being can 
blindly accept authority in one area of 
life and become self-reliant in making 
decisions in other fields?” 

Charles P. Taft, trustee of a private 
Connecticut boys’ school, thought he 
could answer that. The foundation for 
democracy, according to Mr. Taft, is the 
inner resource which is personal faith 
and belief in God. “And there's no prag- 
matic appeal” to experimentation in 
that area, he declared. 

There were plenty of suggestions 
from the speakers recommendiftg what 
to do. “Never support sectarian institu- 


tions with public taxes,” urged Mrs 
Meyer, “yes . . . and that means books 
and buses, too.” Mr. Taft wanted re- 
ligion made more important in the pub- 
lic schools; “even if you don't teach it, 
at least teach about it.” Edward Tuttle 
of the National School Boards Associa- 
tion stirred up a round of applause with 
his suggestion that a school board mem- 
ber should represent all the community, 
not a religious faction within it. 

Don Wilson, national commander of 
the American Legion, addressed the as- 
sembled delegates on Wednesday, but he 
made no reference to the now famous 
article “Your Child Is Their Target” in 
the June issue of the American Legion 
Magazine. After his address, however, 
he told reporters that “the Legion takes 
full responsibility for the article.” 


LAYMEN SPEAK UP 

While there was little program time 
scheduled for the specific topic of “at- 
tacks on public education,” the subject 
cropped up in several places. Much in 
evidence, however, was the positive ap- 
proach of interpretation, public rela- 
tions, and cooperative planning with lay 
citizens. Laymen were given opportuni- 
ties to speak up—labor, agriculture, in- 
dustry and government. If attendance at 
these sessions was a valid indication of 
their carry-over value, a lot of commun- 
ties in America will be having such 
sessions during the coming school year. 

In exploring what industry expects of 
education, Thomas B. Reid of the Ford 
Motor Company came up with some of 
the answers. “Preparation for citizenship 
is the primary task,” according to Mr. 
Reid. “Young people must also learn to 
think—to think positively, analytically 
and constructively. They must have a 
desire to do good work and a desire for 
seeking out opportunity; they must have 
the willingness to take chances and per- 
haps make mistakes.” 

Robert Ramspeck, chairman of the 
US. Civil Service Commission, outlined 
two things with respect to government 
that the schools, and only the schools, 
can do. “First you can bring the youth 
of this country out of the shadow of 
ignorance into the light of knowledge 
of our government; second, you can en- 
courage your best students to look upon 
the federal civil service as a desirable 
and honorable career.” 

There was a distinct international 
flavor apparent at the convention. Con- 
siderable attention was given to 
UNESCO and the opportunities of the 
American public schools in the promo- 
uuon of international understanding. A 
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Learn about the 2 important 
advantages of Norton Door Closers 


Parallel arms eliminate need for brackets 
. . . give maximum headroom where needed 
. .. prevent unauthorized tampering. 


Rack and Pinion . . . for uniform, positive 
checking action at every point to do away 
with ‘‘dead centers.” 

Permanent mold aluminum shell . . . engi- 


neered to closer tolerances; lighter weight; 
stops fluid seepage. 


Simple construction . . . means fewer parts 
to get out of order—inexpensive to main- 
tain—longer life. 


Non-gumming, non-freezing hydraulic fluid 


... lubricates every inside working part per- 
manently—prolongs trouble-free life. 














This is the famous 
Fusible-Link feature: 
This special Underwriters’ Ap- 
proved link fuses quickly at 
only 160°F. in case of fire... 
automatically letting the door 
close to stop the frightening 
spread of flame . . . giving 
time to control the fire. In ad- 
dition, the use of this arm 
means reduced insurance rates 
...a substantial yearly savings. 














Only the finest of materials available go 
into every Norton Door Closer . . . and 
skilled craftsmen engineer these materials 
to the industry’s most rigid specifications. 
Naturally, with quality control and expert 
inspection at every step . . . from receiving 
to shipping . . . your Norton Door Closer is 

Variety of arms available to fit every need... every door a precision mechanism. 
In addition to the regular arm, there is the Norton Hold- ... built to last longer under hard service 
Open Arm... 90° to 180° Parallel Arm... and the Fusible- . . . require less maintenance . . . provide 


Link Arm described above. For complete information on how ith the 1 ‘ 
Norton can solve your every need, write The Norton Door you w ong-range economies neces- 


Closer Co., Berrien Springs, Michigan. sary today. 
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Protect and 
Project 


2x2 SLIDES and FILM STRIPS with 
the brilliant, triple purpose 


Fbanoking projector 


300 WATTS BLOWER COOLED 


2x2 slides and film strips last 
longer with the GoldE FILMATIC— 
more brilliant projection, easier 
operation. Film capacity up to 350 
frames. 

Yes, lighten your teaching load 
with the GoldE FILMATIC—so sim- 
ple, the youngest member of your 
class can operate. 


See the FILMATIC—America's best projector 
buy: lightweight—oall-over brilliance— 
exclusive rewinding (film strip)—vertical or 
horizontal—slide to film strip in a moment — 
equipped with 5” F:3.5 coated lens and 
Manumatic stacking or two-way carrier. Com- 
plete—(choice of carrier) and durable tweed- 
covered case with lift-off cover 


PROTECT and PROJECT 
2x2 slides automatically 


The GoldE Automatic In- 
dex Slide Changer shows 
40 slides in all mounts, in 
sequence, skips, repeats, 
rejects, selects. Fingers 
never touch the slides. 
Fits ALL Filmatics. 

Complete with index 
rr 
GoldE Aiuminum 2x2 
Snop-it Binders with 
frames, glass and labels. 





Box of 100.... 9.95 


Write for free "Projector Gems" Booklet, Index 
System literature, name of nearest dealer. 


GOLDE MFG. CO. 
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in Slide Projection 
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Chicago 40, Iilinois 
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report on the work of the organization 
was given by the N.E.A.’s representative 
on the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, Willard E. Givens. 
Dr. Givens declared: “UNESCO em- 
bodies the conviction that young people 
and all other citizens should broaden 
and deepen their national citizenship so 
as to consider seriously the international 
rights and responsibilities officially as- 
sumed by the United States Congress.” 

Both Dr. Givens and Chairman John 
W. Davis of the Defense Commission 
of the N.E.A. deplored the current at- 
tacks on schools teaching the basic prin- 
ciples of UNESCO. “Any and all at- 
tempts to bar from the schools informa- 
tion concerning the major international 
efforts for peace and better world under- 
standing should be shocking to any 
thoughtful American,” Dr. Davis said. 


PUERTO RICO DAY 

A high point of neighborliness oc- 
curred on the afternoon of the Fourth 
of July, which turned out to be a sort 
of Puerto Rico Day. Enthusiastic ap- 
proval was given a resolution congratu- 
lating the Puerto Ricans on their imme- 
diately acquired commonwealth status. 
One after another, spokesmen for the 
several states reached the floor micro- 
phones to express approval of the reso- 
lution. In terms of new N.E.A. members, 
also, Puerto Rico came first, according 
to the report of Karl H. Berns, N.E.A. 
assistant secretary for business. 

A premiére showing of the film “What 
Greater Gift” was presented to the dele- 
gates in general assembly. The new film 
is the second in a series produced by 
N.E.A. to portray for American people 
the role of the public schools. The film 
dramatically portrays the kind of person 
needed in the teaching profession today. 

The N.E.A. took other action to pro- 
duce an improved teaching force for 
America’s schools. After presentations 
of the subject by Finis E. Engleman, 
Connecticut commissioner of education, 
and T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of 
the Teacher Education Commission of 
the N.E.A., the Representative Assembly 
endorsed the establishment of a National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Ed- 
ucation. Such a council will formulate 
standards for teacher preparation, evalu- 
ate institutional programs of teacher 
education, and publish lists of institu- 
tions accredited by the council. 

In other sessions conventioneers heard 
about the employment opportunities for 
women in educational administration. 
Current research will be continued. in 


this field. Discussion sessions on prob- 


lems of instruction were summarized in 
a general session by Stanley Dimond, 
University of Michigan. Flatly stating 
that “it is the consensus of discussion 
groups that we are doing one of our 
very best jobs right now in the teaching 
of reading,” Dr. Dimond pointed out 
that we must concentrate, also, on the 
fundamentals of human relations, criti- 
cal thinking, and basic democratic at- 
titudes. 

Resolutions were passed by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers endors- 
ing UNESCO and the other international 
undertakings of the N.E.A., proclaiming 
continued devotion to the cause of 
academic freedom, urging the speedy 
enactment of a law providing federal 
aid without federal control to public 
education only, and recommending a 
single salary schedule for classroom 
teachers that would provide a minimum 
salary of at least $3600 and a salary of 
at least $8000 for teachers with five 
years of training and 15 years of ex- 
perience. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell was elected 
president of the association for the com- 
ing year. Mrs. Caldwell is a biology 
teacher in Garfield High School, Akron, 
Ohio. Elected as vice president was 
David H. Stewart, superintendent, Dor- 
mont schools, Dormont, Pittsburgh. 

The N.E.A. will hold its 1953 con- 
vention at Miami Beach, Fla., and_ its 
1954 meeting in New York City. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED 

In a series of resolutions, delegates 
commended the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for setting aside tele- 
vision channels for noncommercial edu- 
cational use; expressed appreciation to 
committees and commissions of public 
spirited citizens for working with parent- 
teacher associations, boards of education, 
and school staffs in the development of 
modern programs of education, and re- 
affirmed its position that all agencies 
charged with the responsibility for the 
expenditure of public funds for educa- 
tion or the shaping of educational policy 
should devote such funds exclusively to 
publicly controlled and tax supported 
educational institutions. 

In closing the convention with “Our 
Opportunities and Challenge,” Willard 
E. Givens also closed his term of service 
to the N.E.A. as executive secretary. His 
charge to the association was: “We must 
be concerned in making sure that edu- 
cation makes a difference in those who 
have gone to the public schols and a 
difference in the communities where the 
schools are located.” 
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Aluminum windows 
give weather-tightness 
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wire from Washington 


Subterfuge? 

> Congress has announced a bold new 
aid-to-schools policy. But some call it 
a subterfuge. 

The policy declares that Congress 
recognizes there are school districts in 
each state that do not have the mini- 
mum number of classrooms needed to 
take care of rising enrollments; nor do 
these districts have local funds to build 
them. Therefore, the United States 
should make grants to distressed school 
districts so that they can build class- 
rooms. 

This policy is bold because it is not 
concerned with so-called federally dis- 
tressed areas. It is concerned with any 
needy school system. 

It has been called a subterfuge be- 
cause it is wedged into a bill dealing 
with school aid for defense areas. The 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce charges 
that the Bailey subcommittee, which 
wrote the policy, “is using the defense 
needs as a back door to general federal 
aid.” 

Rep. Cleveland Bailey (D.-W.Va.) 
insists, however, that a distressed school 
system needs help regardless of the rea- 
son of its distress. He believes it’s time 
for Congress to help children whether 
they live in areas suffering from fed- 
eral burdens or suffering from lack of 
money. 

Mr. Bailey therefore sent on to the 
House committee on education a plan 
with a triple purpose: (1) to make 
permanent federal grants for school op- 
maintenance in defense 
areas under P.L. 874; (2) to continue 
for another two years federal grants for 
school construction in the same defense 
areas under P.L. 815; (3)-—and here 
is the controversial part—to begin a 
modest plan of aid for any needy school 


eration and 


district. 

Mr. Bailey sandwiched his general aid 
plan between the two plans for de- 
fense areas and labeled it Section 12 
of his new bill, H.R. 8145. Section 12, 
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therefore, has become the most con- 
troversial topic in Washington at the 
present time. 


Hot Section 12 


Pm Section 12 asks Congress to allot 
among the states a grant (sum to be 
decided later) for school construction 
only. The amount each state is to get 
will hinge on the number of children 
5 to 17 years of age in the state. This 
means that rich and poor states alike 
will get federal dollars. But once the 
state has received a grant it is required 
to pass it on only to its most urgently 
needy school districts. Mr. Bailey has 
faith that each state can decide for itself 
where the federal grants will do the 
most good. 

Mr. Bailey rejects the view that some 
rich sections of the country do not need 
federal aid. He says that thousands of 
children in each state will suffer unless 
the federal government takes some ac- 
tion at this time. He says: 

“In the far West and in the South- 
west the problem is primarily one of 
accommodating sudden and excessive 
increases in school enrollments due to 
migration. In the South and Southeast 
the problem is primarily one of equaliz- 
ing and improving educational facilities. 
In the Midwest the problem is one of 
taking care of enrollment increases and 
providing new buildings to replace ob- 
solete and outmoded one-room schools. 
In the New England area the problem 
is primarily one of replacing outmoded 
school buildings, many of two-story 
wood construction.” 

Section 12 is distasteful to those who 
frown on the philosophy of general aid. 
But it’s highly acceptable to most Wash- 
ington schoolmen, if for no other reason 
than that it places the state in control 
of the grants that are to come from the 
federal government. 

As Mr. Bailey declares: “The bill re- 
quires that the states shall allot available 


federal funds for construction to the 


most needy and deserving school dis- 
tricts in a state and shall undertake such 
supervision of projects as may be nec- 
essary to assure sound and economical 
construction. This task properly done 
will require a good deal of administra- 
tive research and effort on the part of 
the states and, accordingly, it is thought 
that the small amount of funds thus 
made available for administration pur- 
poses will pay dividends in equity and 
sound planning.” 


Midsummer dream 


> On Washington's hottest summer 
day, Federal Security Administrator 
Ewing sent to Congress a bill which he 
called the Student Aid Act of 1952. 
Nary a Congressman raised an eyebrow. 
Why does the administration propose 
bills which everyone knows have no 
chance during this session of Congress 
and small chance in the next? One ex- 
planation is that the administration first 
wants to fulfill the promises made in 
January. 

President Truman said in both his 
budget and his State of the Union mes- 
sages that aid to able but needy students 
is in the national interest and would 
strengthen national defense. The other 
explanation is that a bill in Congress, 
even though it has no chance for pas- 
sage, raises discussion. And Oscar Ewing 
likes to have people discuss his pro- 
posals. 

The first section of Mr. Ewing's bill 
prohibits any U.S. employe from direct- 
ing, supervising or controlling any edu- 
cational institution. Each state, the bill 
proposes, would be in complete charge 
of receiving applications from students; 
testing them to find the abler among 
the applicants; weighing the financial 
needs of each boy and girl, and certi- 
fying which student shall receive the 
grant. The federal government would 
be in the picture only in the form of a 
national council on student aid to set 
up broad policy questions on how to 
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WHY KEEP PAYING 
FOR GLASS REPLACEMENT? 


You'll save your school’s maintenance staff a lot of work and a con- 
siderable amount of taxpayers’ money if you replace that glass with 
7 uf-flex* tempered plate glass. 

Many School Boards are having Tuf-flex put in all windows 
facing the playgrounds—in fact in every vulnerable spot in the 
building. 

Tuf-flex for school windows is 14 / thick plate glass, heat-strength- 
ened during manufacture to withstand greater impact. It’s a wise 
investment in money and safety. 

Why not test 7uf-flex yourself. Call your L‘O-F Glass Distribu- 
tor for complete information, or write Libbey‘Owens:Ford Glass 
Company, 8982 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. *R 


LOOK AT THIS TEST > 


This shows a half-pound (114"” diam.) steel ball bearing 
being dropped on a piece of 14 "-thick Tuf-flex from a height 
of 10 feet and bouncing off without damaging the glass. If 
maximum impact resistance is reached, Tuf-flex disinte- 
grates into small, relatively harmless pieces. 


TUF-FLEX TEMPERED PLATE GLASS 


Made by LIBBEY» OWENS* FORD GLASS COMPANY 
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help the “neediest the ablest” of 


high school graduates 
Although Congress has no intention 


among 


of voting one dollar for scholarships, 
Mr 
big figures 
for 1953: 
000,000 


Ewing does not hesitate to call for 

He for $32,000,000 
$64,000,000 for 1954; $96,- 
tor $128,000,000 — for 
after This, Mr. Ewing 
estimates, would help some 50,000 to 


asks 


1955; 


each year that 


60,000 boys and girls enter college each 
year. 
The U 


le ased 


Education has re- 
to 
But in the pres- 


S. Ottice 
stark 


such a bill is necessary 


ot 


some tacts show why 


ent congressional climate the proposal 


remains a midsummer dream 


How to give money away 


P Corporations with money to give 


away have a unique opportunity to 
serve the public schools.” This is from 
of a volume that may startle 
many stockholder. The 
entire purpose of the volume, "Manual 


is. to tell corpora- 


Chapter 12 


an American 


of Corporate Giving, 


tions how to give money away. 


The idea of bigger corporation gifts 


Griggs Skyliner Chair Desks — the finest 
in movable classroom seating — has pro- 
vided for extra storage space by the ad- 
dition of a “side pocket” as shown at 
right. In addition to this large, roomy 
pocket, there is a large area under the 
seat. 


The modern lines of the four Skyliner 
Straight Chairs harmonize with every 
classroom setting. They come in a choice 
| of beautiful colors on the metal frames 

and serve students from kindergarten 
through college. 


Pini de 





Request Griggs Seating Catalog for full information on Griggs Classroom Seating! 


comes from the fertile mind of Beardsley 
Ruml,. unorthodox financier, who 
sold his idea to the National Planning 
they published 


has 
Association. Together, 
the volume to 
that gifts to the right places will plant 
seed that in time will yield rich returns. 
Example 


laboratories may 


convince corporations 


Gifts to university research 


result in new  profit- 
able products. (In addition, 


gifts are deductible for income tax pur- 


of course, 


pe Ses. ) 

But the public schools. 
The manual cautions businessmen that 
be used 
pressure schools on be- 
of one group of 
“Distrust and suspicion will in- 
the 


to return to 


should not to 


the 


private funds 
exert 
half 


view 
evitably result if that is attempted,” 


on 


or one point 


manual says 

But there are many projects that can 
be carried on with private funds for the 
The 


Education, 


benefit of public schools. Joint 


Council on Economic seek- 
ing to popularize teaching of economic 


The Kellogg 


Administration 


facts, is such an activity. 


Program in Educational 
(GPSCA.) 18:4 


inother. The Ford Foun- 


School Seating 


The side pocket is constructed of tough 
steel and does not take up extra class- 
room space. 





* 


GRIGGS WManupacturers of School. 
EQUIPMENT Church and Theatre Seating 


COMPANY 


BELTON, TEXAS 


in adult education is a 
types of privately 
that 


dation effort 
third. These 
financed activities 
ground 

But local corporations planning to 
make gifts to local systems are on thin 
the manual cautions 
local industrialists to make that 
every local project is for the benefit of 
the whole community and for the wel- 
fare of all the children and not of just 
one particular group. And yet another 
caution: “Private funds should not be 
used to finance the regular school pro- 
Donors 


are 


are on. solid 


ice. Therefore, 


sure 


in emergencies. 
that the community as- 
sume responsibility for a project as soon 


gram _ except 


should insist 
as it is past the experimental stage.” 

Have you heard from your local 
dustrialist recently? 


Birds vs. children 

© Are migratory birds as important as 
That's what Sena- 
know 


migratory children? 
tor Douglas (D.-Ill.) wanted 
as the Senate began considering a money 
bill for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The sharp-witted lawmaker noted the 
to $6,000,000 a 
migratory 


vote 
year to provide food 
birds; to protect them from hunters; to 


Senate was set 


tor 
establish refuges so that they will not 
have to fly too far and become exhausted 
at the end of their day’s flight. 

Said Senator Douglas: “We spend 
millions of dollars for wildlife and the 
for migratory 
children. $181,000 
of the money which we now spend on 
birds shall go to such children. It is 
about time the beginning. 
There are more than a million children 
moving around, illiterate, 
den, with no attention being paid to 
them. It is difficult for the localities to 
deal think 
establish refuges for them.” 
move. But Senate 
rules are Senate rules. The presiding 
to approve a plan 


birds, but not a cent 


I am proposing that 


we made 


disease-rid- 


with them. I we should 


It was a clever 
officer decreed that 
for the education of migratory children 
would be to “legislate on an appropria- 
tions bill.” 
out of order. 


of; the children were by-passed. 


Senator Douglas was ruled 
The birds were taken care 


Better educated 

Pm A decade of public education has 
made its mark. The Census Bureau finds 
that persons over 25 years of age 
better educated today than ever before. 
We have more college graduates today 


are 
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Safe, Rugged, DELTA Tools Are Ideal 


for Use By Untrained Students 


Says LINWOOD P. ERICKSON, Industrial Arts Instructor, Strong High School, Strong, Maine 


‘“‘When faced with the problem of securing equip- 
ment for the shop in our brand new school, it was 
unanimously agreed that we would order Delta 
Power Tools.” 

‘‘We chose Delta with the following in mind: 

1. None of the students had previous shop training 

. The tools would have to take a lot of rough treatment 

. Safety features had to be superior 


. Togive the student proper shop experience, tools had 
to operate smoothly and accurately 

. Dependability and good service were ‘‘musts’’— 
no loss of time could be afforded in getting needed 
attachments and equipment 


GET THE USMOST IN VALUE AND LASTING SATISFACTION FOR 
YOUR SHOP BUDGET BY CHOOSING THESE DELTA TOOLS. 


i 


Delta Tool 

Delta Delta Delta F Grinder with 
Circular Saw Jointer Band Saw Twin-Lite Safety 
8°-10°-12° 6’-8" 14°-20°-36" Shields, Bench and 
models models models 
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“Delta Tools have lived up to their fine reputa- 
tion in every way with us. We got just what we 
wanted.” 

Mr. Erickson’s experience proves again why Delta 
has won such an enviable reputation with educators 
throughout the world—why the most valuable “‘assistant”’ 
in any school shop is a Delta Tool. 


DELTA POWER TOOLS Another & Product 


53 Machines 246 Models More than 1300 Accessories 


1 


MIL EE DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION 


MANUFACTURING 


Roc kwel COMPANY 


406H N. LEXINGTON AVE., PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
Send me the AB-52 Catalog. 
Send me the booklet "How to Plan a School Workshop 
Name 
Position 
School 
Address 


EE OL ee TT 
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than ever before. The gap between the 
education of whites and Negroes has 
grown smaller 

To substantiate these views the Cen- 
many new statistics. 
Samples: Ten ago the 
adult had only 8.6 years of schooling; 
today he has 9.3 years. In 1940 only 20 


sus Bureau ofters 


years average 


per cent of the population had com- 
pleted high school. Today 34 per cent 
are high school graduates. The median 
number of school years completed by 


whites 25 years old and over went up 


from 8.7 to 9.7 years between 1940 and 
1950, an increase of 1 year; 
that for nonwhites went up from 5.7 


whereas 


3 years. 
These statistics, quiet and unassuming, 


to 7 years, an increase of 1. 


are nevertheless strong testimony to the 
good work of school systems every- 
where 


Great compromiser 

> The Senate acted as the great com- 
promiser in the controversy between 
Representative Teague and the private 


Qua ahead, but not for books... 
7 


Inc.), Fabrics Div., Empire State Bldg., 
New York 1, New York. 
“Pabrikoid’ and “PX” are Du Pont's registered 


ide marks for its pyroxylin-coated bookbinding 


Carefree, happy boys out for an afternoon 
of fun don’t stop to think of the beating 
their books take. They throw them on 
rough ground, toss them carelessly over 
their shoulders on tight bookstraps, finger 
them with dirty hands. That's why so many 
schools insist upon books bound in Du Pont 
"Fabrikoid’’* and ""PX’'’* Cloth—the dur- 
able binding that new and fresh- 
looking 


Stays 


These bindings are water- and grease- 
resistant, resist scuffing and scratching 
clean easily to a fresh-as-new look with a 
damp cloth 

Ask your supplier to show you books 
bound in Du Pont “Fabrikoid” and “PX” 
Cloth—the sturdy, economical bindings for 
all your textbooks, library and reference 
books. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


100 


terial and pyroxylin-impregnated book cloth re- 


DU PONT 
FABRIKOID" and PX’ CLOTH 


spectively 


080% Anniversary 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«ee THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


school interests. As a result, the Con- 
gress was ready in July to approve the 
Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952—an act that was to open the 
doors of the nation’s schools to some 
800,000 veterans discharged since June 
27, 1950. 

Mr. Teague had become extremely 
unpopular with private institutions be- 
cause of his pay-directly-to-the-veteran 
formula. Private school interests ob- 
jected to the plan whereby the veteran 
was to decide for himself what part of 
his allowance he was to spend for edu- 
cation. They claimed that the veteran 
would turn to schools with low fees— 
or public This, private 
school spokesmen argued, would hurt 


institutions. 


them. 

The Senate decided to split the vet- 
eran benefits into (1) “basic education 
and training allowance” to meet im part 
expenses of subsistence, supplies, books 
and equipment and (2) additional 
“education and training allowance” to 
meet in part cost of tuition and fees. 

The Senate plan is to pay eligible 
veterans $40 a month for tuition. A 
veteran can spend this $40 in any insti- 
tution—public or private. But he will 
get less than $40 if the tuition rate at 
the institution he chooses is below that 
amount. 

All this pleased the private schools. 
But they were even more pleased when 
the Senate decided that veterans may at- 
tend any school with at least 10 per cent 
nonveteran enrollment. The House had 
insisted on a 25 per cent minimum 
nonveteran enrollment, a requirement 
that would have been a blow to many 
private schools that draw their students 
mostly from among former servicemen. 

Offering still another boon, this time 
to all schools, the Senate directed the 
V.A. administrator to pay schools for 
submitting reports and certifications to 
Washington. Many ‘schools had long 
grumbled at the expense of preparing 
and submitting such data to Washing- 
ton. If the House approves, the govern- 
ment will help defray expense of the 
paper work 


Death of a philosopher 

> Death of a philosopher makes little 
stir in a capital busy with dollars, budg- 
ets and guns. When John Dewey died 
there were only a few personal expres- 
sorrow schoolmen in 
From the White House, 
In Congress, no eulogies. 


sions of from 


Washington. 
no statement 
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A? 


Rim Type Exit Device 


All drop-forged 

Architectural bronze exterior 
Double acting crossbar 
X-Bar crossbar reinforcement 











Compensating Metal Astragal 


*No. 3246 Bronze 
No. AL 3246 
Aluminum 


Easily adjusted 

Eliminates gap between doors 

Provides correct bevel 

Permits independent door 
operation 

*Subject to N.P.A. 
restrictions 
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Frame Pattern "EMovABie 


No. 1254 


Acts as stop for 
meeting stiles 

Covers gap 
between doors 

Holds strikes for 
rim devices 





B? 


Vertical Rod Exit Device 


All drop-forged 

Architectural bronze exterior 
Double acting crossbar 
X-Bar crossbar reinforcement 











LATCH TRACK Threshold 


*No. 12390 Bronze 
No. AL12390 Aluminum 


Sturdy extruded sections 
Latching at any point 
Full opening door stop 
*Subject to N.P.A. 
restrictions 
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SAFE 
FLOORS 


...even when 
wetted ! 


¢ SUPER-SAFE 
¢ MAR-RESISTANT 


CETOX 


Hydraoxated Carnauba Dressing 
for all floor surfaces 


CrTOXx contains chemically 
hydraoxated Carnauba. No 
abrasives or silicas added. The 
slip is out. Its dazzling self- 
lustre, tough to mar qualities, 
and safety under foot are amaz- 
ing . . . even under tracked in 
or spilled water. 


Make the all-weather CETOX 
test. Put Cerox on your floor. 
See how it withstands heavy, 
abrasive foot traffic through- 
out rain and shine. Get Super 
Safe Crerox for your floors. 


Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. as anti-slip floor treatment 
material, 


Approved by York Research Corp. for 
the American Hotel Assoc. 


CETOX 
Products Co. 


HOWARD & WEST STREETS 
BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 
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Corporation to Give Grants 
to 10 Educational TV Stations 

New YorK.—The first 10 educa- 
tional television stations to go on the 
air under the new Federal Communica- 
tions Commission channel assignments 
will receive grants of $10,000 each 
from a $100,000 fund established by the 
Emerson Radio and Phonograph Cor- 
poration, announced Benjamin Abrams, 
president of the corporation. 

In a telegram congratulating the 
company for its support to educational 
television, President Truman said that 
“the basic element in American strength 
and progress has been its educational 
system. Therefore, | think it is im- 
portant that an appropriation of our 
television facilities be devoted to edu- 
cation. The project is a source of great 
hope for the future of our country.” 


Summer Vacations Archaic, 
Educator Tells Conference 

Los ANGELES.—Urging an 11 month 
school year to assure children of super- 
vised recreation in the summer, Clifford 
L Brownell, professor of education at 
Columbia University, asserted that “the 
idea of summer vacations for schools 
is an archaic one.” 

“It started about 100 years ago be- 
cause families needed their children at 
home for farm work during certain 
months of the year,” stated Dr. Brown- 
ell, presidentelect of the American 
Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, at the association's 
national convention here recently. 

However, with modern industriali- 
zation and urbanization of society, chil- 
dren would probably be better off in 
school most of the year than in city 
streets,” he said. 

He conceded “we probably should 
give the kids one month off.” 


Schools Offer to Return 
Machine Tools to Government 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—In the first five 
months of 1952, 1736 critically needed 
machine tools were offered to the fed- 
eral government by schools and colleges, 
the Federal Security Agency has an- 
nounced 
The equipment is being turned over 
to the National Production Authority, 
which will allocate it to defense con- 
tractors and the armed forces. Much of 


it was previously sold or given to the 
schools by the government after World 
War II and currently is not being used 
to train students. The schools have 
asked only that they be reimbursed for 
the expense of crating and shipping the 
machine tools. 


Harvard to Begin New Program 
for Training Administrators 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Field work in 
school systems and practice in making 
decisions and solving problems in actual 
administrative situations will be stressed 
in the new program for training edu- 
cational administrators at the graduate 
school of education at Harvard Uni- 
versity, announced President James B. 
Conant. 

The program, which begins in Sep- 
tember, will use the “case method” of 
teaching, in which group discussion is 
applied to an actual situation reported 
to the class. 

The school of education described the 
course as follows: 

“It begins with group discussion of 
problems and practices and methods in 
administration. It goes on to an ex- 
tended group of ‘cases.’ . . . The cap- 
stone of the new program is not a 
doctoral dissertation, nor does comple- 
tion of a specified number of approved 
courses constitute fulfillment of degree 
requirements. Instead, the new program 
emphasizes a core of responsible field 
experiences for the individual student 

He does not simply talk about 
problems of administration: He also 
works with them. And he will be evalu- 
ated chiefly as an administrator in ac- 
tion.” 


Teachers Unions Can Be Barred 
From Using New York Schools 

ALBANY, N.Y.—Teachers unions in 
New York City can be barred from 
using public schools for meetings. 

The New York State Education De- 
partment upheld, on June 5, the New 
York City Board of Education's action 
in refusing to allow the Teachers Union, 
United Public Workers, independent, to 
meet in public schools. 

Acting Commissioner James E. Allen 
Jr, in making the ruling, emphasized 
that the board of education had not 
“abused its discretion” in refusing to 
permit the union to hold meetings in 
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more than ever before- 


Model No. 183 


or ECONOMY MINDED BUYERS! LOOK! 
¢ Look at Garland! Improved design ... 
Stainless Steel steps up operating efficiency, reduces 
maintenance to a minimum! New fea- 
tures ... provide greater convenience, 
even greater flexibility! Engineering 
advancements . . . insure top perform- 
ance and even longer life! And now you 
have your choice of three finishes: Black Japan, Stainless Steel, 
and our new glamorous Garland Granite Gray! 
Choose Garland in the exact arrangement of open grate, 
griddle, and Spectro-Heat hot top sections you want. Leading 
restaurant equipment dealers everywhere recommend and sell 


M4 Garland. All Garland Units Are Available in Stainless Steel and 
omatic equipped for use with manufactured, natural or L-P gases. 
PRICE REDUCED ... on all Stainless Steel Models! 


Oven 


e © Heavy Duty Ranges © Restaurant Ranges © Broiler Roasters * Deep Fot Fryers ® 
Ig ti nn g Broiler-Griddles ® Roasting Ovens ® Griddles © Counter Griddles ® Dinette Ranges 
pRopucTs DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
oe = 8 Canada, IT'S GARLAND-BLODGETT, LTD., DISTRIBUTORS, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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NEWS... 


the public schools “because of the con- 


troversial nature of the use.’ 
It, coming to 
concerning the claim of the boa 
education that 
as a matter of fact, subversive.” 
The union was officially barred 
holding meetings on school pre 
under 
board July 19, 1951. The 
banned the use of school buildin 


the Communist party and its affiliates 
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this conclusion,” 
said, “I do not make any determination 
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and by organizations “found by the De- 
partment of Justice or by the regents 
of the state of New York to be, or 
which the board of education or the 
superintendent of schools has reason to 
believe to be, totalitarian, Fascist, Com- 
munist or subversive.” 
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It may seem odd, but the best pupil 
history records—the most complete, most 
helpful to students and faculry—are those 
that are easiest to maintain and actually 
cost the least. Ask yourself the questions 
which we've set forth here, and if yous 
history records fall short on any point — 
even one—it will pay you to get our 
recommendations. No obligation, of 
course. Phone us locally or write Room 
1293, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


Remington. Fland. 


THE FIRST NAME IN SCHOOL RECORD SYSTEMS 


James B. M. McNally ruled that cost- 
of-living bonuses were part of salaries 
and must be included in computing pen- 
sions. 

The suing teacher named as defend- 
ants the New York City Teachers Re- 
tirement Board and the board of edu- 
cation and asked for a declaration of 
her pension rights. 

Justice McNally, 
stated: 

“Salary in its natural and obvious 
sense is to be deemed its legislative 
meaning, and that meaning necessarily 
carries with it the concept of a pay- 
ment for personal services rendered or 
to be rendered. The cost-of-living 
bonuses here involved were for services 
to be rendered by teachers employed by 
the board of education and were so in- 
tended and applied.” 

Justice McNally’s decision pointed out 
that the plaintiff's retirement allowance 
did not reflect the salary paid to her in 
the form of cost-of-living bonuses and 
that she had been deprived of a benefit 
within the meaning of the administra- 
tive code and the New York State con- 
stitution. 


in his opinion, 


Would Have School 
for Women Over 40 

New YorK.—Dr. James Wood, pres- 
ident of the Woman's Foundation, as- 
serts that a special college should be 
established to educate women over 45, 
or even 40, so that they can spearhead 
an attack on community sores. 

“Many of these women have much 
time to give and a great deal of experi- 
ence in human relations,” explained Dr. 
Wood, past president of Stephens Col- 
lege for Women, Columbia, Mo. 

“We need to start a special college 
as a kind of laboratory to work out the 
right curriculum for this. Then estab- 
lished colleges could follow the pattern, 
and, in time, we could hope for a na- 
tional network giving such instructions. 

“I want to see women take the reins 
of all social organizations. .. . Women 
are willing to try new experiments to 
solve old problems. They think in terms 
of the future because their children will 
live in it.” 


Policy on Controversial Issues 


ATLANTIC City, N.J—A guide for 
dealing with controversial issues in the 
classroom and for selecting instruc- 
tional materials was recently adopted by 
the board of education here. It is pub- 
lished in booklet form. 
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choice is simple here 





THAT'S WHY IT PAYS TO CONSULT YOUR 
KENTILE FLOORING CONTRACTOR 


Cuoosinc¢ the wrong floor for a particular 
room or area all too often results in exces- 
sive upkeep costs...frequent repairs or 
replacement. That’s why it is economical 
as well as practical to call in the Kentile 
Flooring Contractor. 


He is an expert with years of experience 
in selecting the one right floor for every 
flooring need...from heavy duty grease- 
proof flooring required for working areas to 
the dignified flooring best suited for offices. 


Whether your problem is new construction 
or remodeling of areas large or small, call 
in the Kentile Flooring Contractor and 
get the most for your flooring dollar. For 
his name look in your classified phone 


book under FLOORS or write Kentile, Inc., 
Dept. YY-3 Brooklyn 15, N. Y. In Can- 
ada, at T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 


KENTILE inc. 


KENTILE e KENRUBBER e KENCORK 
SPECIAL (Greaseproor) KENTILE 


Minimum maintenance... and years of long life under all conditions, make 
Kentile the perfect floor for this colorfully gay and charming kindergarten. 


KENTILE, INC., 58 Second Avenue, Brooklyn 15, . York + 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,.N. Y. © 705 Architects Building, 17th and 
Sansom Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvani ia * 11 NBC Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio + 900 Peachtree Street N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
2020 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Missouri « 4590 South Kolin Avenue, Chicago 32, Illinois + 1313 Vine Street, Houston 1, Texas + 4501 
Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California »* 95 Market Street, Oakland 4, California * 452 Statler Building, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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R-W DELUXE 
Fully 


FoltdeR:-Way Automatic 


Electrically 


ASR MEEORN  Opercied 


R-W Also Features Manually Operated 
FoldeR-Way Partitions and Classroom 
Wardrobes. 


Schools throughout the nation can 
testify to the efficiency of the R-W 
DeLuxe fully automatic electric sound- 
proof folding partition. Because ofits ES 
high standard of excellence and per 
formance, this type of equipment is 
now specified by leading School Archi- 
tects and demanded by progressive 
Boards of Education as the best solu- 
tion to current problems of space and 
expenditure. 

The R-W FoldeR-Way Partition is 
3” thick for all standard applications, 
such as gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
stages, ete. Duck-covered, sound in- 
sulated, acoustically designed doors 
provide the ultimate in “‘sound-sti- 
fling’? construction. Doors are posi- 
tively locked to the floor without the 
use of any floor ‘bolts, tracks, or 
mechanically operated devices. Elec- 
trically operated—you just turn the 
switch-key and R-W does the rest. 
The DeLuxe FoldeR-Way Partition 
goes into motion smoothly and silently 

opening or closing automatically! 


R-W No. 237 Manually Operated “FoldeR- 
Way” Partitions and No. 780 Classroom 
Wardrobes. 


For complete information on how to cut costs and overcome over- 
crowding with R-W FoldeR-Way Partitions and Classroom Ward- 
robes, telephone, write, or wire our nearest office today. No obligation. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. C 


A MAMGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, USA. Bronches i oll principol cities 
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Steel Allocations Held Up 
Until Strike Ends 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Final levels of 
steel allocations for the fourth quarter 
will not be established by the Defense 
Production Administration until after 
the steel strike ends, announced Henry 
H. Fowler, the administrator. He said 
that D.P.A. would wait until it is pos- 
sible to measure the production loss 
and then develop the best means of 
coping with the situation. 

Meanwhile, advance fourth-quarter 
allotments for steel products, which gen- 
erally are 80 per cent of third-quarter 
allotments, will not be disturbed, he 
said. Adjustments may be necessary 
later in view of the lost steel production, 
which is already equivalent to about 
half of one-quarter’s output, he added. 


New York State Board of Regents 
Applies for 10 TV Outlets 

New YorkK.—The New York State 
Board of Regents has filed formal ap- 
plications with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for all 10 channels 
reserved in New York State for non- 
commercial television. 

By making this application the board 
not only qualified for priority for its 
applications but also assured all edu- 
cational and cultural institutions in the 
state of access to the television outlets, 
said Jacob L. Holtzmann, chairman of 
the regents’ television committee. 

The channels have been reserved in 
New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Albany, Utica, Binghamton, Ithaca, 
Poughkeepsie, Syracuse and Malone. 

More than a year ago the board of 
regents had sought to establish a state- 
wide educational television network. 
Originally it asked the F.CC. for 11 
stations in these 10 cities, with an addi- 


| tional channel in New York City. After 


extensive public hearings the F.C. 
reserved decision, finally announcing on 


| April 13 that 242 TV bands throughout 


the country, 10 of them in New ‘York 


State, would be allocated for educational 


purposes. 

Home Environment Affects 

Nursery School Behavior 
BELLFLOWER, CALIF.—''When a 

young child, in sound physical health, 

at any age beyond 24 months, fails to 


| adjust rapidly in a good nursery school 


or child care center, it is probable that 
he has been unhappy and insecure in 
some degree before entrance,” explained 
Dr. Ruth Pearson Koshuk, answering 
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NON-SLIP—PERMANENT SEAL. Sranparp Penetrating Sealer 
(Heavy Duty) penetrates pores of wood, seals with 
hard waterproof gums and oils. Forms non-slip, 
non-gloss surface. Excellent base for wax. 

Approved by Maple Flooring Mfrs. 

Ass’n. Meets Underwriters Labora- 

tories non-slip requirements. 





TOPS FOR FURNITURE, WOODWORK. Sranparp Liquid Gloss 
(formerly Sempac Liquid Gloss) restores lustre, helps con- 
ceal scratches. Cleans and polishes in one operation.. Also 
preserves unfinished floors, holds down germ-laden dust. 
Underwriters Laboratories listed fire-safe. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 


Chicago, Ill. « Decatur, Il. ¢ Peoria, Ill. « Joliet, Ill. « Evansville, 
Ind. « Indianapolis, Ind. « South Bend, Ind. « Detroit, Mich. « 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ¢ Saginaw, Mich. « Duluth, Minn. « 
Mankato, Minn. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. « Green Bay, Wis. « 
LaCrosse, Wis. « Milwaukee, Wis. « Des Moines, Ia. ¢ Mason 
City, Ia. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. « Kansas City, Mo. 
e Wichita, Kan. ¢ Omaha, Neb. « Denver, Colo. « Cheyenne, 
Wyo. « Billings, Mont. « Huron, S. Dak. « Fargo, N. Dak. 
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SHINES IN MINUTES —LASTS FOR WEEKS. Sranvarp Liquid 
Wax (formerly Sempac Flor-Glaze) holds its gloss and re- 
sists scratching under heaviest traffic. No buffing, 

easily applied with mop or pad. Recommended 

for linoleum, rubber tile, composition, hard- 

wood floors. Meets Underwriters Lab- 

oratories non-slip requirements. 
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NON-SLIP — HIGH GLOSS. Sranparp Super Finish 

(Gym Finish) gives high-gloss finish to gym and other 

wood floors. Tough, durable — resists rubber markings, 

boiling water, alkalies, mild acids, heat and cold. Also for cork, 
linoleum, magnesite, cement. Approved by Maple Flooring Mfrs. 
Association. Meets Underwriters Laboratories non-slip requirements. 


FOUR BETTER WAYS. All! four of these better ways to beat 
large-scale traffic problems are packaged in quantities up to 
full barrels and are available for immediate delivery from 
over 3900 warehouses in the Midwest. That means there’s a 
convenient source of supply near you. Order now. If you 
have a special floor maintenance (or insect control) problem 
you can get expert advice from your nearest sales 
office, listed left, below. \ Call today for service. 


STANDARD 
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the question of whether a 2 year old 
child is ready for nursery school 

Dr. Koshuk, who directed a study of 
? year olds in two public nursery schools 
in Bellflower, Calif., analyzed first-day 
and first-week records of 30 unselected 
children 
in a recent issue of Understanding the 


The findings were published 


Child, monthly bulletin of the National 
Association for Mental Health. 

Records were kept on parents’ daily 
comments on home behavior and from 


teachers’ notes on the child’s school day 








After the initial adjustment period, 
anecdotal records were continued on 
significant aspects of development. A 
periodic report to the home was pre- 
pared at the end of the first six months, 
and at half-year intervals thereafter. A 
closing record was filled out by the 
parents when the child was withdrawn. 

Experience indicates, Dr. Koshuk re- 
ported, that “it is easier for the child to 
part from the mother each morning 
when he knows she is on the way to 
work than when she is to be at home 


with Ves " CoTe 


FLOOR WAX 


Floors finished with VES-COTE give new safety 
to walking. The reason: Vestal’s “know-how” in 
formulating VES-COTE with “LUDOX”", to provide 
a slip resistant surface. The millions of tiny Ludox 
particles—integral parts of VES-COTE—act as 
“STOPPERS” whenever a shoe touches them... 
actually grip the shoe with each step. 


In addition to walking safety, VES-COTE dries to 
© high lustre; is long wearing; woter resistant; 
easy to apply and dries quickly. With VES-COTE 
you con have eye-pleasing floors thot ore sofe 
to walk on 
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When you step on Ves-Cote, the j 
weight of the foot forces the hard 
Ludoa” collondal silica spheres into 
the wan particles prowiding superior 











gripping power This way Ves-Cote 
gives greater shp protection 
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4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


all day.” One factor that makes for 
rapid adjustment, Dr. Koshuk explained, 
is the presence of an older brother or 
sister in the preschool group. 


O. J. Caldwell to Head 


International Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Oliver J. Cald- 
well, an author and educator, has been 
appointed assistant commissioner for in- 
ternational education. He formerly was 
associated with the State Department 
for six years where he developed pro- 
grams for an educational exchange serv- 
ice with other nations. 

In his new post Mr. Caldwell will be 
responsible for the operations of the 
US. Office of Education designed to 
foster educational programs to promote 
international understanding. His work 
will be related to the undertakings of 
the Point Four Program, in cooperation 
with the Mutual Security Agency. 

Another phase of Mr. Caldwell’s job 
will deal with studies of foreign educa- 
tional systems, and a third phase to the 
international information and exchange 
program under the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt acts. 


Dr. Kilpatrick Honored 
by Jewish College 

CHICAGO.— William H. Kilpatrick, 
an emeritus professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, recently re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Hebrew Letters from the College of 
Jewish Studies here at its 24th annual 
commencement. 

In commenting upon the choice of 
Prof. Kilpatrick, College President 
Samuel M. Blumenfield said: 

“A pioneer in the progressive theories 
of education, he has had considerable 
influence on Jewish education through 
many prominent Jewish educators who 
studied with him and were guided by 
him in their educational thinking.” 


New Civil Defense Manual 
to Help Schools Plan Programs 


WASHINGTON, D.C—The Federal 
Civil Defense Administration recently 
has made available a new manual called 
“Civil Defense in Schools,” which is 
designed to aid school administrators in 
developing programs that will save 
children’s lives in the event of attack. 

Since each school probably will be 
required to operate independently, with 
the primary responsibility resting with 
school authorities, the manual urges 
cooperation of school authorities with 
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Middletown’'s Barnitz Field, in the forefront of 
today’s fine high school stadium developments, 
features two Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Deck 
Grandstands with a combined seating capacity 
of 10,000. Enclosed areas under the weather- 
tight decks provide team dressing and locker 
facilities, storage and other useful services. Low 
in first cost, low in maintenance, long in useful 
life, these safe, handsome units typify the unique 
values in Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Deck 
Grandstand design and construction. Write for 
our descriptive Grandstand brochure. 





PITTSBURGH’DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


Plant. at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 








Sales Offices at: 








PITTSBURGH (25 3427 Neville Island DES MOINES (8 926 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2 295 Industrial Office Bidg DALLAS (1 1226 Praetorian Bidg 
CHICAGO «3 1217 First National Bank Bldg SEATTLE 51/7 Lane Street 






LOS ANGELES | 48 6399 Wilshiwe Blvd SANTA CLARA, CAL 616 Alviso Road 
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parents and local civil defense officials 
in organizing and operating civil de- 
Be fense programs. 
5 Specific and continuing information 
4 f J concerning the development of the 
school civil defense program should be 
given to children to take home to their 
TOWELS parents, the F.C.D.A. points out in its 
manual, since panic on the part of 
parents can be forestalled during attack 
by reassuring them now that every safe- 
guard for their children is being taken. 


Extra Sturdy Towels Finds Little Democracy 
in College Teaching 

That LAST and LAST URBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—If a 
democratic classroom atmosphere yields 
the best educational results, as recent 
studies have indicated, college classrooms 
offer opportunities for considerable im- 
provement, according to. a study just 
reported at the University of Illinois. 

More than a thousand college students 


in eight different institutions of higher 
GEO. M ART I] UR & SONS, INC. learning participated in the study made 
[ BARABOO, WIS. at the university's college of education 
by Prof. Ray H. Simpson and E. S. 
Brown and reported in a bulletin en- 
titled “College Learning and Teaching.” 
Results of the study indicate that in 
a large percentage of college classes the 
teacher tends to be an autocrat and the 
student is evaluated chiefly on the basis 
of how much of what has been told him 
he can remember for a quiz. 
Apparently, little is being done in 
college classrooms in the way of en- 
couraging independent thought and re- 
search or in offering practice in reaching 
and trying out solutions to problems. 
Students are actually being taught to be 
dependent on teachers for. systematic 
learning, rather than acquiring for them- 
selves the habit of systematic learning 
that will be useful after college. 
Ss The college courses rated by each 
' ° % student were selected abitrarily: in 
\ 0 () J \) @ { ] Pro ralll each case, the first and second classes 
() li | \\ il (: ( ll | | ) | attended by the student during the week. 
ae - All of the students who participated 
Today, every plant needs security protec- : ; : : 
tion—to guard against dollar losses, to m were taking a course in education or in 
prevent sabotage, thievery and accidents. [ comrmenrat Steet conpoRATiON : ~9, | psychology, but the courses rated were 
Saneienee Commnenk Sats serene: Please send FREE copy of + not necessarily in either of these fields. 


1 ‘Planned Protection’ '—com- 
Contact nearest Continental sales office 


Now you can meet athletic needs with towels that actually last from 
350 to 500 uses and launderings—simply because they're woven from 
staple, extra long, triple-twisted two-ply yarns. Everyone appreciates 
their 20" x 40" shrunk size, too. Two styles to choose from—McArthur 
Super-Gyms and McArthur Super-Turks. Write now for complete infor- 
mation, together with details about the McArthur Towel Plan. 











New York Stote Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 





plete manual on property a The “scales” used in rating the courses 
for a lifetime of protection and peace-of- = | were developed at the college of edecs. 
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*Trade Mrk. Reg. U.S. Pot. Of - — = study. From the student's selection of 


ONTINENTAL answers to a multiple-choice question, 
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“total learning quality” was scored by the 
it STEEL CORPORATION 


authors. In general, this score indicated 
A the extent to which democratic prin- 
ciples were applied and modern teaching 
methods were used in the classroom. 
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IT’S DAY-BRITE 


IN AMERICA’S 
SCHOOLS 


Continuous rows of Day-Brite Alzak troffers furnish low-brightness 


lighting in the classrooms of South School in Rockland, Maine 


They Eliminated Eyestrain in This Maine Classroom 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 


And they did it as hundreds of America’s 
schools have — with a Day-Brite lighting 
installation. 

Children who go to school in a Day-Brite 
lighted classroom like the one above have 
a tremendous advantage. Unhampered by 
eyestrain and nervous fatigue, they see 
better and learn faster. They're healthier, 
happier children who create far fewer dis- 
ciplinary problems. 


The absolute insistence of so many school 
administrators, architects and builders on 
low-brightness lighting has moved 
Day-Brite into a position of leadership in 
the school lighting field. Simply stated, the 
reason is this: Among the few brands that 


AMERICA MUST SEE WHAT IT’S DOING 
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can produce the desired high standard of 
lighting performance, Day-Brite consist- 
ently ranks No. 1 in the important matters 
of initial cost, ease of installation, simple 
maintenance and handsome appearance— 
in unbiased, comparative tests. 


If you're troubled with a school lighting 
problem, profit by the experience of hun- 
dreds of other school administrators. Call 
on the facilities of Day-Brite’s planning and 
research staffs. If we don’t already have the 
answers, we'll get them for you—without 
obligation, of course. Just write Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 
7, Missouri. 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE 
Sf ighling W/AILLE 
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On this 
music and art scored the highest; bio- 


scale classes in education, 


logical sciences, social studies, and phys- 


ical sciences, lowest 

Other results noted 

Required courses were scored higher 
in “total learning quality” than electives. 

Courses given by more than one in- 
structor received significantly higher 
ratings than those taught by one only, 
the element of competition appearing 
to affect teaching quality 


Best learnings appeared to take place 


Clarke is the cure for heavy 
floor traffic in any building. 
It’s easy to keep floors clean, 
waxed and polished with a 
multiple-duty Clarke Floor 
Maintainer on the job. Spe- 
cial floor care operations... 
rug shampooing, steel-woole 
ing and sanding are quickly, 
quietly and economically 
accomplished. Floor main- 
tenance costs take a nose-dive 
when superior Clarke equip- 
ment is at work... and we’d 
like to prove this to you in 
your own building. For a free 
demonstration, send the cou- 
pon below today! 


MODEL WD-23 
CLARKE WET AND DRY ‘en Saat 
VACUUM CLEANER 

Picks up water, dirt and 

dust. 


dump valve eliminates 


in classes under instructors between 30 
and 50 years of age. 

Size of class had no significant effect 
suggesting that better 
tcaching does not necessarily result from 


on the score, 
small classes. Perhaps instructors do not 
know how to utilize potential advan- 
tages. 

Classes conducted by the lecture 
method received the lowest ratings from 
the students. Further, almost 50 per 
cent of the classes were labeled pre- 
dominately lecture. 


MODEL P-17 
CLARKE FLOOR 
MAINTAINER 
Job fitted sizes for 
every application. 
Scrubs, waxes, pol- 
ishes, sands, steel- 
wools, and shampoos 
floors to perfection. 
=» Four sizes. 


cy 


Quick-draining 


heavy lifting 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Muskegon, Michigan 


Maintenance Machines... 


Floor Sanding ... Edging... 
Portable Hand Sanders 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
508 Clay St. ° Muskegon, Mich. 
Please rush me hints on easier and 
faster floor care ond more informa- 
tion on the following machines: 


(0 Clarke Floor Maintainer 


(0 Clarke Wet and Dry Vacuum Cleaner 


(CD Please arrange a free demonstration 
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Studies Juvenile Delinquency 
and Suggests Remedies 

New YorK.—In a 70 page report 
to the board of education here on the 
causes and prevention of delinquency, 
the Association of Assistant Superin- 
tendents recommended a program for 
mobilizing school resources to combat 
and prevent juvenile delinquency. 

The association declared that “al- 
though the school is powerless to deal 
directly with some of the basic factors 
in juvenile delinquency, it can never- 
theless have tremendous influence on 
the adjustment of children.” 

The report said the following were 
essential to any effort to eradicate juve- 
nile delinquency: good school plants 
equipped with modern facilities; smaller 
classes to enable teachers to establish 
individual relationships with students; 
well trained, emotionally adjusted, and 
sympathetic teachers; a school curricu- 
lum designed to meet pupils’ level of 
development, ability and interest, and 
the strengthening of guidance and re- 
medial services. 

The report also recommended guid- 
ance programs to be undertaken a year 
prior to the time a pupil legally may 
leave school; a special school for delin- 
quent or emotionally disturbed boys of 
junior high school age and an experi- 
mental school for girls; improvee in- 
service training of teachers in under- 
standing pupil personality and behavior; 
an expanded parent education program 
on child development, and increased 
funds. 

An opinion survey of principals of 
57 schools in five Brooklyn school dis- 
tricts, covering both high and low de- 
linquency areas, on the causes of juve- 
nile delinquency showed the following 
results: 54 principals said broken homes 
played an important r6le; 45 stressed 
the influence of juvenile gangs; 41 re- 
ported corruption by adults; 40 men- 
tioned incompetent parents; 39 blamed 
defective home discipline and malad- 
justment, and 37 cited alcoholism, pa- 
rental neglect, and improper supervision 
of after-school, activities. 

The following school influences were 
listed in the survey: 24, inadequate 
health and psychiatric follow-up; 23, 
inadequate service by attendance bureau; 
21, poor administration and adjustment 
of problem children; 20, lack of recrea- 
tion and leisure-time programs; 19, lack 
of teacher personnel; 15, lack of ma- 
chinery for spotting those who are prob- 
lem children. 
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COSTS ONLY A LITTLE MORE 
INSIST ON 
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HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS ‘‘custom built and factory in- 
talled’’ are available for large or small openings. Designed 
for electrical, mechanical or manual operation, a HORN 


FOLDING PARTITION ojrers flexibility and efficient service. 


FOLDING GYM SEATS 


HORN FOLDING GYMSEATS fold out for maximum seating 
for the “big game’’ and fold back out of the way for gym 
closses. For comfort, efficiency and approved design, HORN 
GYMSEATS will meet you; every requirement. 








FOLDING-STAGES 


HORN FOLDING STAGES utilize minimum storage space and 
eliminates bulky box type platforms, ideal for classroom, 
auditorium and display operation the HORN FOLDING STAGE 
is mobile and is available in various sizes. See your HORN 
REPRESENTATIVE for complete details. 


CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


HORN CLASSROOM WARDROBES offer maximum capacity in 
limited space areas and are engineered to meet your indi- 
vidual requirements. Write for FREE CATALOGS covering 
models available. HORN, since 1909, has supplied custom 
built equipment for the school and features quality, work- 
manship and maximum efficiency. 


Horn 34 roth ry wa) C ompan y 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION C 
ESTABLISHED 1909 | Oh an Ga OR On ON Cu us OD, ay - Vem O 
MANUFACTURER OF FOLDING PARTITIONS, FOLDING GYM SEATS, FOLDING STAGES, CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
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TUCSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TRIED ONE...NOW HAVE 
SEVEN 
KEWANEE DISHWASHERS 


Blenman School is 
a striking example 
of Tucson’s modern 
school system. Note 
how wellthestream- 
lined Kewanee 
blends into this 
beautifulup-to-date 
kitchen. 


Tucson, Arizona Public Schools started using 
Kewanee Dishwashers with their school lunch 
program. Kewanee performance has been so 
satisfactory that school officials have purchased 
a total of seven over a period of 3 years. 


This will come as no surprise to thousands of 
other satisfied users throughout the country. 
Kewanee combines large capacity with lowest 
cost and minimum floor space. Washes, rinses 
and sanitizes up to 3,000 dishes per hour... 
handles glasses, silver and utensils. Occupies only 
11 sq. ft. floor space. Heats its own water—tre- 
quires no booster. Standard and Pre-Wash models. 


O07 04 - COMPLETE 
—_  §=—s OPERATION 


S 3 y 6 00° 
STANDARD MODEL 


*FOB Kewanee, 
Illinois and subject 
to change without 
notice. WRITE 
FOR FULL IN- 
FORMATION. 


WASHER CORP. {icnois 
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Fortormace-Proved 


at the 
Cherry Hills Country Club 


Denver, Colorado 


Top Photo: Exterior view of 
Cherry Hills Country Club. 
Directly Above: View of kit- 
chen, showing two of the 
three Herrick Custom-Built 
Stainless Steel Refrigerators 
that serve this famous club. 
Left: Another general view 
of the kitchen. Herrick units 
were supplied by The 
STORES Equipment Corp- 
oration, Denver, Colorado. 
Recognized far and wide as Denver's finest country 
club, Cherry Hills is the scene of many of the nation’s 
most exclusive social gatherings and top golf tour- 
naments. Famous, too, for its excellent cuisine, 
Cherry Hills has selected the best possible equip- 
ment for food conservation and preparation. e Serv- 
ing both its kitchen and bakery are HERRICK 
Custom-Built Stainless Steel Refrigerators. This 
club has found (as have countless others) that 
HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrigerators are un- 
equaled for superb performance, matchless conven- 
ience and year-after-year dependability. For com- 
plete food conditioning, call on HERRICK. Write 
now for the name of nearest HERRICK supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N, COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATOR DIVISION 


Cralcral of KYfrcgeradbra. 
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NEWS... 


Dental Health of Children 
Improves in Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI.—Because of the active 
dental health service program in the 
Cincinnati schools, the percentage of 
children with defective teeth has been 
reduced from 93 to 78 per cent. 

The percentage of those who have 
teeth extracted has dropped from 15 to 
9.7, and the percentage of children who 


have perfect teeth has increased from | 


2.5 to 8.3. 
In their effort to maintain better den- 
tal hygiene in children, the schools 


sometimes take children out of class for 
J 


a sufficient period of time to repair 
their teeth. 


Through the program children have | 
received out-of-classroom examinations; | 
have heard classroom dental health talks, | 


and also have profited from auditorium 


lectures, dental health posters, and peri- 
odic school contests for perfect mouths | 
and clever posters on the subject of | 


dental health. 


Today's Babies Have Better 
Chance for Good Sight 

PITTSBURGH.—A_ baby born today 
has a better chance than ever before 
to enjoy good sight all his life, asserted 
Mason H. Bigelow, president of the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, in the 1951 annual report 
for the society. 

Today's infant “can expect 20 years 
more of life than could the baby born 
in 1900. He can reasonably expect 
those added years to be blessed with 
good vision—provided full and com- 
plete use is made of the sight saving 
knowledge we now have,” Mr. Bigelow 
said. 

The report stated that although there 
are still 85,000 eye mishaps among 
American school children each year, 
most of which are preventable, blinding 
accidents have been reduced 25 per cent 
in recent years. 

Mr. Bigelow blamed neglect as the 
greatest cause of blindness, and a recent 
survey, the report pointed out, reveals 
that an estimated 6,500,000 boys and 
girls in this country are in need of eye 
care—one out of four of whom are 
school children. In order that parents, 
educators, nurses and others can be 
assisted to find and help these children, 
the society conducts eye health insti- 
tutes, demonstrates methods of finding 


defective sight, and sponsors a continu- | 
ing program of professional and public 


education. 
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if you have a 
SPIRIT 
DUPLICATOR- 


—and want more clear copies 


—sharp, easy-to-read copies in quantities you hadnt 
thought practical—in your choice of five brilliant colors 
—purple, red, green, blue and black — 


—with clean hands 


-clean hands because a new metallic surfage-coating 
plus edge-seal virtually imprisons the carbon to 
protect hands and clothing 


—then you want CLEEN-SEAL. 


CLEEN-SEAL master sets and spirit carbons are new 
They have a new protective coating that seals in the 
carbon yet it is released completely and evenly by the 
lightest touch. Mail the coupon below for FREE samples 
relate Mo MNeko] Lol (oYo Moh aM ol | MEX¥]o) NIT -tMaiel any Nidimmol™] lilceh ola; 


PAA B DICK 


\ 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS-852-S 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


I'd like FREE samples of A. B. Dick CLEEN-SEAL master sets and 
your catalog of supplies for spirit duplicators. 


NAME - POSITION 
SCHOOL 

MAKE OF DUPLICATOR 

ADDRESS 


| Tees S ; aa STATE 








make one permanent™ investment 
.. . forget about replacements. 


STACOR 


(PST DRAWING TABLE 


CONSTRUCTION 


Rigid welded steel construc- 
tion assures amazing dur- 
ability under the heaviest 
use * table top adjusts to 
comfortable working angle 
* selected soft wood top * 
hard baked grey hammer- 
tone enamel finish * rubber 
feet prevent marring of 
floors * board sizes, 2 


Write today 
for catalog 
heights 


f STACOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Lifetime Steel Blue Print Filing 
Cabinets, Drafting Tables, Tracing Tables, Ftc. 


477 TROY AVENUE, BROOKLYN 3, NEW YORK 


EDESTAL LU 


MIDWEST FOLDIN 


| “‘DUHONEY-20” 
AUTOMATIC LOCK 
End seating, giving more leg room; 
double brace; steel channel apron; 
plastic edge; only some of the many 
advantages of the Midwest Pedestal 
Leg Folding Table. 


“DUHONEY.20” legs fold for easy storing; lock 
automatically in place—can’t collapse. 


CHOICE OF PLYWOOD, MIDTEX, 
FORMICA AND LINOLEUM TOPS 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 








No. 1400 Desk 
20 Sine 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, 
Warmtone, or School Brown. Line also includes Movable 
Chair Desks, Tables, and Tablet Arm Chairs. 


Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, Incorporated 


SILER CITY ° NORTH CAROLINA 








UWS Multiple Head 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


... designed to ease traffic congestion with 
sanitary, trouble-free operation. 


insist on HAWS... 


@ Sanitary Drinking Fountains 
@ Electric Water Coolers 
@ Cafeteria Water Facilities 
© Faucets, Filters and Accessories 
WRITE FOR THE NEWEST HAWS CATALOG, TODAY! 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 
1433 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10,CALIFORNIA 
Agents and Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 


ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


VigQGRS* IN ALI MAJO 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENTS... 


R. L. Gowen is the new superintendent 
at Sidney, lowa, succeeding A. Edison 
Moyers, now superintendent at Menlo, 
lowa. 

Morris Bye, superintendent at Anoka, 
Minn., for the last nine years, is now 
head of the newly organized Anoka 
Hennepin Independent School District. 

W. R. Young resigned as superintend 
ent of the Miller Grove Rural High 
School in Hopkins County, Texas, to 
become superintendent of the Alvord In 
dependent School, Alvord, Tex. 

Hugo J. Haberaecker, new superin 
tendent at Clinton, Mo., formerly was 
superintendent at Butler, Mo. He suc 
ceeds Roy Nolte, who is now affiliated 
with the University of Omaha. Jesse H. 
Stinson, formerly high school principal 
at Indpendence, Mo., succeeds Mr. 
Haberaecker at Butler. 

Cecil Yarborough, a former deputy 
state superintendent for Texas, is the 
new superintendent at Snyder, Tex. Dr. 
Yarborough has been head of the school 
system at Port Neches, Tex., the last six 
years. 

David E. Jones is the new superintend 
ent of the consolidated school at Letts, 
lowa. 

Joseph Quimby is the new superin 
tendent at East Paterson, N.J. Until re 
cently he was principal of the Denville 
School at Denville, N.J. 

A. E. Joachim has succeeded Ira Hoft 
as superintendent at Wilmot, S.D. 

Walter E. Babitske, who will become 
superintendent at Edmore, N.D., next 
year, formerly was superintendent at 
Hannaford, N.D. 


Leonard Jay Van Hoven Jr., tormer | 


high school principal at Montrose, Mich., 


is now superintendent at Burr Oak, Mich. | 
Devoy Ryan has resigned as superin- | 
tendent at Jasper, Mo. He will attend | 


the University of Missouri. 

B. C. Holmes has resigned as superin 
tendent at Grinnell, Iowa. 

Sid Reeves has resigned as superin 


tendent at Lockney, Tex., to accept . | 


similar position at Quitman, Tex. 
Everett L. Poindexter is now superin 
tendent at Ola, Ark. 
Donald Nelson has accepted the super 
intendency at Morristown, Minn. 
Noah E. Gray, principal of Sikeston 
High School, Sikeston, Mo., for the last 


year, is now acting superintendent at 

Sikeston. 
E. E. Fischer, formerly high school 

principal at West Bend, Iowa, is now 


superintendent at Rake, Iowa. 
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What’s so different about 


MODERN mimeographing? 


One of the seven A. B. Dick MODERN mimeographs 


will meet both your copy and budget requirements 


ABD 


THE FIRST NAME IN 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS-852-M 

5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 

I'd like to know what's different about MODERN 
mimeographing for use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 
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NEWS... 


Robert A. Harper is the new superin 
tendent of the Worth County school dis 
trict R-I in Missouri. He formerly was 
superintendent at Maryville, Tenn. 

Lawrence Miner has succeeded Paul 
McKee as superintendent at Jamestown, 
Mo, 

Donald Johnston has resigned as super 
intendent at Thompson, Iowa. He has 
accepted the superintendency at Rice 
ville, Towa. 

C. W. Rice, who will be the new school 
head at Blue Rapids, Kan., the coming 


year, formerly was superintendent at 
Burlington, Kan. 

Manford F. Whitney is now superin 
at Elkader, lowa. He has been 
superintendent at Solon, Towa. 

Kenneth R. Primus, 


school principal at Genesee, Idaho, is 


tendent 


former high 
now superintendent at Genesee. 

Lewis H. Urner is now superintend 
ent of the consolidated district No. 4 
school at Lowry City, Mo. 

LeRoy N. Jensen, superintendent of 


the consolidated schools at Archer, Iowa, 








RENO Jatt SCHOOL 
Reno, Nevada 


FERRIS & ERSKINE, Reno 
Architects 


CLYDE E. BENTLEY, Engineer 
San Francisco 


E. 0. STICE & SONS 
Heating Contractors 
installed 3 Oil Fired 
Type ‘'C’ Kewanee Boilers 


of heating comfort demanded today... 


The RENO HIGH SCHOOL, pictured, is an 
excellent example of the fine modern schools 
going up in the great Southwest. Spread 
wide over the landscape, with large roof areas 
and windows forming most of the 
walls, these new schools require more from 
their heating boilers. 

Kewanee Boilers have kept pace with this 
need for additional heat and the higher standards 


and are 


usually the number one choice for schools throughout 


America, as they have been for over eighty years. 
KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION 
Division of American Rapiator & Stardard Sanitary corroration 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


+ 
home ana o 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BONER 


AMERICAN STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS 


for the last three years, is the new super 
intendent at Primghar, lowa, succeeding 
David V. Norell. 

H. A. Carney, who has been principal 
of Heth School in St. Francis County, 
Arkansas, is now superintendent of 
Childress consolidated schools in Craig- 
head County, Arkansas. 

E. B. Clason is the new superintendent 
of the Bennett County High School at 
Martin, S.D. 

Charles W. Whittington has succeeded 
H. Grady Wilson as Potter County super- 
Mr. Wilson, who 
1940, 


in Texas. 
the office 


intendent 
had held 
May 21. 
Daniel Duffy, superintendent at Naper, 
Neb., for the last three years, is now 
superintendent at Wynot, Neb. 
Willard Ellis, high school principal at 
Gettysburg, S.D., for the last four years, 
is the new superintendent at the Murdo 
independent school district, Murdo, S.D. 
John Ray Piper, a former teacher in 
the schools of Kansas City, Mo., is now 
superintendent at Weeping Water, Neb. 
Raymond Kuehl, high school principal 
at Traer, Iowa, for the last three years, 
has resigned. He will be superintendent 


since died 


ot the Dundee consolidated school, north 
west of Manchester, Iowa, next year, 

Stanley Vejtasa has resigned as super 
intendent at Henning, Minn., and has 
accepted the superintendency at Flood- 
wood, Minn., succeeding Hans E. Ander- 
son, who is the new school head at Pine 
River, Minn. 

Everett J. Hannum has resigned as 
superintendent of Delaware County, 
lowa, effective August 1. Mr. Hannum 
will become superintendent at Durant, 
lowa. 

Thomas C. Campbell, former principal 
at Clare, Mich., is now superintendent at 
Clare, succeeding Austin Bates, the new 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
business affairs at Jackson, Mich. 

Clifford Scherer, principal at Wessing 
ton, S.D., for the last two years, now ‘s 
superintendent at Ashton, S.D. 

H. Maine Shoun’s successor as super 
intendent at Caldwell, Idaho, is Clyde T. 
Gilley, formerly superintendent at Wal 
lace, Idaho. Mr. state 


supervisor of high schools for the Idaho 


Shoun is now 
State Department of Public Education, 
succeeding O. D. Cole, who is now as 
sistant superintendent at Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

M. S. Traughber, formerly principal 
of Hillsboro High School, Hillsboro, 
Tex., is now superintendent at Itasca, 
Tex., succeeding A. H. Pritchard. Mr. 
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Both the help and the students like to 
handle KYS-ITE Trays. They wash so 
easily and safely—can be sterilized in 
steam or boiling water without danger 
of warping. They're light and quiet yet 
strong and rigid. The lustrous finish is 
part of ihe material itself—the tray stays 
new looking through years of service. 
KYS-ITE is the ideal tray for your cafeteria 
or lunchroom—write for full information. 


KYS-ITE 
SERVING TRAYS © TABLEWARE 


Trays in all wanted sizes—red or brown. Table- 
ware in maple finish—plates, bowls, fruit or 
vegetable dish, cup and saucer. Also 3-partition 
divided plate for carrying full meal—ideal for 
smaller children. 


gave with Molded PAPER Plates 


Chi-net or Savaday single service plates and 
dishes save time and labor when used for sup- 
plementary or complete service. Individually 
molded (like china), strong, rigid, grease-resis- 
tant, good-looking. 

——— SS! TT 


This coupon 


~ KE YE Ny brings quick 


information! 
KEYES FIBRE SALES CORPORATION 


Dept. O, 420 Lexington Ave.. New York 17, N.Y. 

Please send information on KYS-ITE Tableware [] 

KYS-ITE Trays Chi-net Tableware [] 
SAVADAY Paper Plates and Dishes 


Rak: 6 TS 
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NEWS... 


Pritchard is the new head of the Farmers 
Branch schools in Dallas County, Texas. 

Charles C. Moore, formerly president 
of Southwest Mississippi Junior College 

now is superintendent at 
Miss. He succeeded Tom S. 
now registrar of the 


ar Summit, 
Kosciusko, 
Hines, 
University of Mississippi. 

Lawrence J. Steenwyk has resigned as 
superintendent at Freeport, Mich., effec- 


assistant 


tive August 15. 

Kenneth Erwin, formerly superintend 
ent at Rodman, Iowa, now has a similar 
position at Sanborn, Iowa. 

Burl E. Snorf, formerly superintendent 
at Merritt, Mich., now is superintendent 
at White Cloud, Mich. 

Merlin Dipert, formerly instructor of 
mathematics at Westmar College, Le 
Mars, Iowa, now is superintendent of 
the Shipley consolidated schools, Nevada, 
lowa, 

Harold Brinley has been appointed to 
the newly created office of assistant super 
intendent at Las Vegas, Nev. Mr. Brin 
ley was a high school instructor at Las 
Vegas for more than two decades. 

Fred H. Wandrey, superintendent at 
Wis., for the last two and 
a half years, will become superintendent 
at Green Bay, Wis., 

H. S. Thompson has resigned as super 
intendent at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Alex Fischer is the new superintendent 
at Huntley, Minn. Mr. Fischer has been 
principal of the junior high school at 
Slayton, Minn., for the last three years. 

Paul Emerich has succeeded Elwyn R. 
Dell as superintendent at Fremont, Mich. 
Mr. Emerich formerly was superintend 
ent at Berrien Springs, Mich. 

Lyle Poyzer is now superintendent at 


Seaver Dam, 


August 1. 


Ocheyedan, Iowa. Formerly, he was 
superintendent at Luverne, Iowa. 

Leslie E. Crowley will succeed R. E. 
Carothers as high school superintendent 
at Gaffney, S.C. 

J. D. Parrish, superintendent of Morris 
County, Texas, 1941, has been 
elected superintendent at Daingerfild, 


Randall E. 


since 


Tex., succeeding the late 
Richards. 

L. J. Hendrix is the new school head 
at Marion County lower school district 
No. 3 in South He formerly 
was superintendent at Denmark, S.C. 

Bryan Dickson, superintendent at San 
for the last 10 years, has 


Carolina. 


Angelo, Tex., 
resigned, 
Philip A. Boyer, associate superintend 
ent at Philadelphia, will retire August 
31, after more than 47 years in the sys 
tem. He organized the division of edu 


IT’S BACK... 


and better 
than before! 


Yes, the Fairbanks-Morse 
Health Scale is back again, 
and with the same true ac- 
curacy and dependability 
to serve you over the years. 
This new model, No. 1265, 
is noted for its easy-to-use 
features and its smart, neat 
appearance. And the spe- 
cial attention given to the 
design and durability of 
the wearing parts assures 
its long life and trouble-free 
performance. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


@ FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 
@ name worth remembering 





SCALES « DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 

© ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © PUMPS « HOME 

WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT © RAIL CARS e 
FARM MACHINERY « MAGNETOS 
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ONLY Berger OFFERS 


Key-Control Lockers 


THE NEW STEEL LOCKER WITH FLUSH FRONT AND KEY RETAINING FEATURES 





Better Schools 
Build a Stronger America 


The key is the only handle this revolutionary new Berger Steel Locker 

requires. It unlocks the door, and acts as the handle for opening and 

c closing. The door is unlocked by inserting and turning the sturdy key, 

@ Assures locking at all pre-locks when key is removed and locks automatically when the door 
times is closed. 


Thus, Key-Control Locker systems practically guarantee Jocked protec- 
@ Opens, closes, locks, tion of students’ books, clothing, and personal effects. 


unlocks with just the key Long lines of corridor and gym lockers now can be kept free from 
protruding handles—with no projection to mar the smooth, flush fronts, 
@ No protruding handle or to invite noise. Key-Control ends the need for handle maintenance, too. 


Your Berger representative will be happy to give you full details about 

@ Has 14 tumbler duo-lock this completely new addition to the big Berger Steel Locker line; or, 
write Berger direct. Remember —omnly Berger offers you the extra safety 
of handle-free Key-Control Lockers. 


Berger Manufacturing Division 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION © 1038 BELDEN AVE., CANTON 5, OHIO 
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A COMPLETE STEEL EQUIPMENT * : ea 
SERVICE FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA Cockers. Wardrobes © Storage Cabinets *. : [REPUBLIC |) 
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NEWS... 


cational research and served as its direc 
tor from 1925 to 1948. 

Fred Ambellan will succeed Fred B. 
Painter August | as superintendent at 
Gloversville, N.Y. Until his recent ap 
pointment he was administrative assistant 
Neck, 


been 


superintendent at Great 


Mr. 
named superintendent at Brighton, N.Y. 


to the 


Long Island. Painter has 


Marvin Amerson has been appointed 
superintendent at Mount Pleasant, Tex. 
H. G. Anderson, head of the school 
Newhall. for the last 


system at lowa, 


year, is now superintendent at Floyd, 
lowa. 

Wesley F. Baddeley has been named 
superintendent at Union, Iowa. He has 
served as principal at Laurel, Iowa, for 
the last five years. 

Kenneth M. Bezold is now superin 
tendent at Glens Ferry, Idaho. For the 
last year he has been superintendent at 
Hazelton, Idaho. 

Glen Bachman is the newly appointed 
superintendent at Wessington Springs, 
S.D. A former professor at Dakota Wes 


(A bove) 
Daybrook drinking fountain 


(Left) Gramercy lavatories 


Satisfactory School Sanitation 


fitting for water temperature con- 


Kohler plumbing fixtures and fit- 
tings, in St. Clement’s School, She- 
boygan, Wisconsin, and other 
schools the country over, are of 
time-tested materials, designed for 
convenience and easy maintenance. 

Practical features are exemplified 
vitreous china 


by the Gramercy 


lavatory with roomy basin, mixer- 


trol, and Synchro pop-up drain; and 
the Daybrook 


with sanitary drinking mound, non- 


drinking fountain 


squirting bubbler head. Fixtures 


have lustrous, glass-hard, easy-to- 
clean surfaces. Fittings are chro- 
mium-plated, made for lasting 


service. Write for catalog. 


Architects: Brust and Brust, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Plumbing 
contractor: Charles A. Honold, 
Shebovgan, Wis.; Plumbing 
distributor: J. J. Koepsell Co., 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES e 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES «@ 





HEATING EQUIPMENT e 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
PRECISION CONTROLS 


leyan University, Mr. Bachman has spent 
the last year as superintendent at Geddes, 
SD. 

Robert L. Brandt, who has been high 
school principal at Gustine, Tex., for the 
last two years, succeeds Harold Dobbs 
as superintendent at Gustine. 

W. Earl Brown is now the 
intendent of the South Bay Union High 
School District, Redondo Beach, Calif., 
succeeding W. Kirk Cobb, who resigned. 
Mr. Brown formerly was vice principal 
of Mira Costa High School, Manhattan 
each, Calif. 

John A. Buckles has succeeded Walter 
Myers as the superintendent at Oska 
loosa, Kan. For the last three years Mr. 
Buckles has held a similar post at Solo 
mon, Kan, 

Charles Burris has been named super 
intendent at Johnson City, Tex., suc 
ceeding Ed Bailey. Mr. Burris has been 
high school principal at Luling, Tex., 


super 


for the last year. 

Harold Clark, for the last two years 
high school principal at Peabody, Kan., 
has been advanced to the post of super 
intendent of schools there. 

Mark Cogswell will succeed P. C. 
Washabaugh as superintendent ot Wol 
sey High School at Wolsey, S.D. For 
the last three years Mr. Cogswell has 
been teaching at Bonilla, $.D. 

Bob Durham is the newly appointed 
superintendent at Eldorado, Okla., suc 
ceeding H. P. Kuser, who has resigned. 

W. E. Edwards has resigned as super 
intendent at Riceville, Iowa. 

R. W. Ewan has resigned as superin 
Rich Hill, Mo. He is 
supervisor of the elementary schools in 
Nevada, Mo. 

Max J. Fisher has been appointed dis 


tendent at now 


trict superintendent at Wheatland, Calif., 
and principal of the Union High School 
there. Mr. Fisher has been principal of 
the elementary school at Wheatland. 
Abe L. Fox is the newly appointed 
superintendent at Minnesota Lake, 
Minn., succeeding N. H. Boortz. For 
the last six years Mr. Fox has been super 
intendent of schools at Emmons, Minn. 
L. J. Gnagey has assumed the office 
superintendent — of 
Lee 


County 


Arkansas, 


of Benton 
schools in succeeding 
Measeles. 

Buford W. Garner, principal of the 
high school at Towa City, Iowa, has been 
named to succeed Iver A. Opstad as 
superintendent of schools there, effective 
August 15, 

Willis L. Gelston, who has been prin 
cipal of the Kent City High School, Kent 
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Wait 'til YOU see it! 


SOMETHING NEW IN CLASSROOM SEATING 


* It’s truly modern % It saves valuable space 
* It's fool-proof % It makes cleaning easier 
% It has greater working % It provides greater 
area recreation facilities 
It's coming . . . real soon! A brand new idea in classroom seating. Sensationally different 
. and yet so practical . . . that you'll wonder why somebody didn’t think of it before. 


If you're planning to order new classroom desks, you'll find it well worth your while to wait 
until you've seen this new idea. Watch for it. The big announcement will be made very 
shortly. 

E. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 


\ ROWLES \ 922 7000 ead 
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NEWS... 


City, Mich., for the last six years, will 
succeed G. R. Bogan as superintendent 
of the rural agricultural schools at Far 
well, Mich. 

W. L. Goss has resigned as superin 
tendent at Calallen, Tex. 

Arthur E. Gustafson has accepted the 
high school superintendency of the Me- 
Grath Consolidated School in Aitkin 
County, Minnesota. Mr. Gustafson for- 


You asked for lt... Wow It's here! 
Clarin's New History Making TABLET ARM CHAIR 
with the Arm that FOLDS 


The Answer to a Multitude 
of Auxiliary Seating Problems 
The Most Convenient 

Seating For... 
LECTURES 
OVERFLOW CLASSES 
EXAMINATIONS 

STUDY ROOMS - LIBRARIES 

LABORATORIES - SEMINARS 

VISUAL EDUCATION CLASSES 

MUSIC AND BAND ROOMS 

TAKING MINUTES 
NOTES, DICTATION, etc. 


The Arm is on integral part of the 
chair, and folds flat against the seat. 


merly served as superintendent in Pine 
County, Minnesota. 

Charles Hageman is the newly ap 
pointed superintendent at St. Ansgar, 
Iowa. Mr. Hageman has been superin 
tendent at Lansing, Iowa. 

Abia W. Judd, new superintendent of 
schools at Prescott, Ariz., first went to 
Prescott in 1947 as director of elementary 


No. 2317W-TA 
Doubly Reinforced 


Steel Frame with Folds Flat 


to 3 inches 
Patents Pending 
* Available with Sect only, or Seat and Back 
upholstered in Leatherette. 
* Patented Rubber Feet prevent noise and marring, 


— Write-today for Folder, Prices and Delivery — 


education. 

William M. Hadley, formerly associate 
professor of education at the University 
ot Texas, has a three-year contract at 
Alice, Tex., as the city’s superintendent 


chair thot we are proud to be the : 
first to offer. of schools. He succeeds R. E. Slayton, 
who is now superintendent at Longview, 


CLARIN MFG. COMPANY — — ae 
‘ 4640 West “ae Dept. “- 44, Wh »~&. arper has resigned as super 


A compact, sturdy, comfortable 


intendent of the Hansell Consolidated 
schools, Hansell, Iowa. 

Benjamin T. Harris, superintendent of 
Old Forge borough schools at Old Forge, 
Pa., for 30 years and former local super 
vising principal and teacher, has sub 
mitted his resignation. 

E. G. Harris has been chosen super 
intendent at Howard, S.D., succeeding 
T. C. Olsen. Mr. Harris has been super- 
intendent of the schools at Timber Lake, 
S.D., for six years. 

G. Ray Haskell has resigned as school 
superintendent at Westwood, Calif. 

Marshall Jackson, superintendent at 
Benton, Mo., has accepted a similar posi 
tion at St. Clair, Mo. 

Keith W. Jacob, former superintendent 
at Homedale, Idaho, is now  superin 
tendent at Culver, Ore. 

Maurice Jensen, who has been super 
intendent of Bennett County High 
School, Martin, S.D., for 10 years, has 
resigned, 

Lloyd M. Johnson has resigned as 
superintendent at St. Francis, Minn. 

A. E, Joachim will succeed Ira Hoff 


as superintendent at Wilmot, S.D. 





No adjustments to make... 
no filter to change when 
Switching to wet pick-up 2 
work. Moisture in vacuum 
air-stream cannot damage 
Hu» Bi-Pass Motor. Special 
attachments for scores of 
clean-up jobs. 


LOOK AT ALL THE 


JOBS IT CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Sweeps floors “with air’! 
Takes up scrubbing solution from 
floors...no rinsing or mopping. 


$500 IN CASH PRIZES! 


Your old floor, rug or carpet ma- 
4 chine may win in Hinp’s 25th An- 
niversary “Oldest Floor Machine 
Contest.” Send for entry blank. 


t) + 
@ 2srn xe 
HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


Vacuums dust from ceilings, walls, 740 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


blinds, overhead pipes, air ducts, 

moters, etc. Hi-up Extension elimi- 

nates use of ladders or scaffolds. 

Dries areas flooded by overflowing 

toilets, etc. 

Vacuums rugs, carpets and up- 

holstery. 

+».8aves time and trouble on scores 
of other jobs. 





C) Send circular on Hip Vacuum 


Nome —_ 
Address 


City 


Ray Keever, former superintendent of 
the consolidated school at Thurman, 
Iowa, is now superintendent at New 
Market, Iowa. 

Raymond Kesler has been appointed 
superintendent at New Lothrop, Mich., 
to succeed Howard Cornford, who re 
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IG i) door-type dishwashers 





First displayed at the National Restaur- 
ant Show—these great new Toledos have 
earned enthusiastic acclaim. 


Designed with Toledo-engineered new 
features to help you save time... reduce 
costs. In two sizes—and either timed- 
automatic or maaual operation—both 
with new simplified electrical controls. 


EIR yp GORE BAN 


In the timed-automatic operation a 
touch of the starting button locks the 
door ... flashes signal light .. . and the 
machine carries oak perfectly 
timed wash and rinse cycle automatically. 


New 3-Way Door exposes three sides 
of machine at once... gives quiet easy 
operation ... and new handsome clean- 
line appearance. These Toledos are 
available for straight-through, or corner 
installation. Models DS-27 and TA-27 
(timed-automatic) handle 1350 dishes 
per hour; the DS-22 and TA-22 (timed- 
automatic) have a capacity of 850 dishes 
per hour, 











FOR PORTION CONTROL Toledo 
swe» Speedweigh Over-Under 
Scales meet your needs for 
new speed with accuracy in 
portion weighing! Shadow- 
free wide-angle reading ... 
sensitive to 1/64 of an ounce 
... Stainless steel beam... en- 
closed levers . . . choice of 
platters and scoops. / 
5 Ib. capacity. J 


TOLEDO SERVICE 


Factory-trained... 200 cities 
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cently was named superintendent for McArton as superintendent at Stark 
Saginaw County, Michigan. weather, N.D. Mr. McArton has ac 
John H. King is the newly appointed cepted a similar post at Crystal, N.D. 
superintendent at Richland, Iowa, suc Earl R. Lancaster, formerly superin 
ceeding Delbert Buttery. tendent at Grosse Ile, Mich., is now the 
Conrad Recktenwald’s successor as superintendent at St. Johns, Mich. 
superintendent at Arcadia, lowa, is Elicl |= Melvin Lawson, formerly principal in 
F. Kirkpatrick. Mr. Kirkpatrick has the school system of Karlstad, Minn., is 
been superintendent of the Fairview the new superintendent of schools at 
Consolidated School at Alta, Iowa, for Oslo, Minn. 
the past several years. E. B. Lott, who has been superintend 
Freeman Melstad, formerly a prin- ent at Fillmore, Mo., the last five years, 
cipal at Bisbee, N.D., will succeed P. A. has accepted the superintendency at 


how would your floors look 
-.« after this 
ENDURANCE TEST? 





NEW WAX PROVIDES ‘ , , 
AMAZING WEARING still beautiful after 24,000 crossings 
Here's a floor that’s bright and beautiful and 


QUALITIES tite AND still non-slippery after four weeks of heavy traffic that 
included workmen coming and going during final con- 
struction and open house crowds. This heavy traffic during 
@ period when there is bound to be lots of dirt proved the 
Anti-Slip Cosmolite Wax film was easy to maintain and 
that its surface did not show scuffs nor mar easily, 


New Anti-Slip Cosmolite Wax brings a new mease 
ure of safety in the prevention of slippery floors. Cosmolite, 
a high quality, self-polishing wax made with yellow 
carnauba, is modified with colloidal silica to assure greater 
walking safety on any type of floor surface. 

Test it on your floors now! A free sample will 
be sent to you upon request. 


SELF POLISHING WAX 


WUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. = Huntington, Indiana - Toronto, Can, 
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Faucett Consolidated School in Buchanan 
County, Missouri. Mr. Lott will be suc 
ceeded at Fillmore by Don Richmond, 
who was principal at Rosendale, Mo., 
last year. 

Wayne P. Marshall has resigned as 
superintendent at Loomis, Neb., to ac 
cept the superintendency at Trenton, 
Neb. 

Edward Townley, former principal at 
Lebanon, Neb., is now superintendent 
at Loomis. 

S. V. McCarthy, superintendent at 
Tintah High School, Tintah, Minn., has 
resigned. 

William C. McDermed, who for the 
last seven years has been superintendent 
at Irving, Kan., is the new superintend 
ent at Greenleaf, Kan. 

J. Worth Miller has resigned as super 
intendent at Slater, Iowa. 

Lee Moorman Foster has resigned as 
superintendent at Spearville, Kan. 

Wiiliam C. Newland has resigned as 
superintendent of Lakeland School Dis- 
trict No. 272 in Idaho, which comprises 
schools at Rathdrum, Spirit Lake and 
Athol. 

Newell H. Odell, superintendent at 
Cross Plains, Tex., will succeed Joe A. 
Gibson at Childress, Tex. 

D. F. Osborne, superintendent of 
schools at Hogansville, Ga., for the last 
three years, accepted a similar post at 
Winder, Ga. 

J. C. Witter, former superintendent at 
Fowler, Kan., has been appointed super 
intendent at Caney, Kan. 

Philip T. Lones has resigned as super 
intendent of the San Leandro Elementary 
School District, San Leandro, Calif. Until 
last July Mr. Lones served as assistant 
superintendent of the district. 

L. P. Decker has been appointed su 
perintendent at Scotland, $.D. He for 
merly was superintendent at Wessington 
Springs, S.D., for six years. 

Donald D. Palmer, superintendent of 
the Maynard Consolidated School, May 
nard, Iowa, for the last two years, has 
been named superintendent of Brooklyn 
Independent School, Brooklyn, Iowa. He 
succeeds Gay A. Orr, head of the Brook 
lyn school 12 years, who is now super 
intendent at Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Meryl A. Bird, superintendent at Pin 
conning, Mich., has accepted the position 
of superintendent at Cadillac, Mich. He 
succeeds B. C. Shankland, superintend 
ent at Cadillac for 27 years. 

Farris Pirtle has been chosen superin 
tendent at Landonia, Tex., to succeed 
Grady Fowler. Mr. Pirtle is a former 
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To help children learn... 


itiiii=a unit ventilators 
furnish healthful, temperate air 


TRANE Unit Ventilators bring in plenty 
of outside air . . . filter it . . . warm it to the 
precise temperature required . . . circulate it 
freely and evenly throughout the room. They 
operate quietly, are sturdily constructed, and 
may be adjusted to the activity of each indi- 
vidual room. TRANE Unit Ventilators may be 





efficiently supplemented by TRANE Convec- 
tors which cleanly, gently and quietly dis- 
tribute heated air. These are but two of many 
TRANE products for heating, ventilating and 
conditioning the air in schools. Contact any 
TRANE Sales office for complete data, or write 
The TRANE Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


TRANE Convector is quiet, compact, clean. 
Available in recessed, semi-recessed, or free- 
standing models. Flat or sloping tops. Con- 
vectors may be furnished in special models 
to fit Unit Ventilator Shelving. 


TRANE Unit Ventilator filters and combines outside and room 
air, heats and distributes it-quietly. Available in a range of 


sizes and models . . . also with matched shelving. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS 
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NEWS... 


county auditor and superintendent at 
I ctor, Tex. 
J. A. 


Consolidated 


head the Chester 


Chester, 


Harris will 
School at 
tor the coming year. 
Harris was superintendent at 
S.D., for six years and a school admin 
istrator in Lincoln County, South Da 
kota, for I] years. 

John W. Reng is the new superin- 
the Brooke Consolidated 


School, near Peterson, Iowa, succeeding 


tendent of 


Lawrence Zicafoose. 


$.D., 
Previously, Mr. 
Eureka, 


Dwight Twist, assistant superintendent 
of San Joaquin County schools in Cali 
fornia, has accepted the superintendency 
of schools at Petaluma, Calit. 

Paul E. Witmeyer resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Williamsport, Pa. 


PRINCIPALS... 

John F. Barrett, formerly vice princi 
pal of the high school at Linden, N.J., 
is now principal. He succeeds Lida M. 
Ebbert, who has retired. 

Robert K. Sorenson, junior high school 





Let fashold Experts 


design your 
TENN/S COURTS 


Specialists in materials for building and 


resurfacing most of the nation’s tennis courts can 


help your school have the best courts. 


® FOR ECONOMY-— Modest first cost, /owest upkeep. 


* FOR APPEARANCE —Colors, red, green or gray-black, 


make your courts attractive. 


® FOR BETTER TENNIS—True plane, “‘fast-bounce surface,” 
sure footing —no wonder better players are made on 
LAY KOLD and GRASSTEX Courts! 


AMERICAN 
Bitwmuwis 2 Asphalt 
COMPANY 


200 BUSH ST. + SAN FRANCISCO 4, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Baton Rouge 2, La. 


Providence 14, R. |. 


St. Lowis 17, Mo. Mobile, Ala. 


CALIFORNIA 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Inglewood, Calif. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Oakland |, Calif. Portland 7, Ore. Seattle, Wash. Washington 6, D. C. San Juan 23, P. R. 


principal at Iowa City, lowa, for two 
years, will become principal of the high 
school there in August. 

R. H. Cooper is the new high school 
principal at Sparta, Ga. 

P. L. Vosburgh, high school principal 
at Shamokin, Pa., for the last 22 years, 
has retired. 

William L. Manze is the new high 
school principal at Washington, N.J., 
succeeding Julia Meaker, who retired. 
Mr. Manze has been director of guid 
ance at the North Hunterdon Regional 
High School, near Annandale, N.J. 

L. C. Parrish, formerly high school 
principal at Hoboken, Ga., now is prin 
cipal of East Crisp High School at Cor- 
dele, Ga. Mr. Parrish’s successor at 
Hoboken is F. Cleve Jones, for the last 
two years assistant principal of Wacona 
High School, Ware County, Georgia. 

John Ravy, high school principal at 
Prairie Farm, Wis., for five years, now 
has a similar position at Colby, Wis. He 
succeeds Harry Bender, who retired. 

Loren Critser has resigned as principal 
of Sequoia Union High School, Red 
wood City, Calif. 

John B. LeMay, formerly junior high 
school principal at Edgerton, Wis., now 
is high school principal at Portage, Wis. 

Linn Sheets, formerly high school 
principal at Harrisville, W.Va., now has 
a similar position at Berkeley Springs, 
W.Va. 

Paul Kinney resigned as a history in 
structor at Winthrop, Minn., to become 
high school principal at New London, 
Minn. 

R. Reed Henderson has retired atter 
28 years as high school principal at West 
Chester, Pa., and 39 years in the West 
Chester school system. 

Edwin M. Rich, headmaster of Town 
School, San 
rector of Lick-Wilmerding High School, 
San Francisco. Arthur W. Wynne is di 
rector-emeritus of the Lick-Wilmerding 
High School. 

Delbert L. McGinnis, assistant princi 
pal and athletic director of the high 
Wis., been 


Francisco, now is also di 


school at Orfordville, has 
named principal. 

Clarence E, Blume, principal of Cen 
tral High School, Minneapolis, has re 
tired after 40 years as a teacher and 
administrator in North Dakota and Min 
nesota schools. 

K. C. Hanna, formerly principal of 
Leavelle McCampbell High School at 
Graniteville, S.C., is now high school 


principal at Denmark, S.C. D. C. Willis, 


elementary school principal at Warren 
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“The ideal window for schools” — q.. 
tn the words of leading architects 


St. Bernard High School, Breda, la. 
Architect: James E. Loftus, A.1.A., Omaha, Neb. 
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ELIMINATES “DRAFT ZONES” WINDOWS 


Every seat in a room is equally safe ALUMINUM OR WOOD 

and comfortable...no dangerous “draft oy 

zones” anywhere...no “cold spots” ‘ te 4 Engineering Service 

along window walls...cuts heating costs i Architects and designers all over 

to a minimum. ‘N en the country call on Ludman’s 
, Engineering Service to aid in 


PERFECT AIR CIRCULATION oR WV : window planning. This service is 





yours for the asking. 
Cold gusts are deflected...no more 
flying papers or stiff necks! Air is scooped 
in and up, distributed evenly. Leave 
the vents open even when it's raining... 
fresh air comes in, but rain cannot. 


refrigerator 





NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


Auto-Lok hardware requires no attention 

or adjustments...ever. For the life of your Write Today for 

school, opening or closing of Auto-Lok Our Booklet 

Windows is free and easy. They never “WHAT IS IMPORTANT 

stick or rattle. Window washing is IN A WINDOW?” 

simplified, costs far less...because all Answers many questions ALUMINUM OR WOOD 


glass is cleaned easily from the insidel = ccna 


LUDMAN CORP.,P 0 Box 4541, Miami, Florida 


When you write for information, address your inquiries to Dept. NS8. 


LUDMAN LEADS THE WORLD IN WINDOW ENGINEERING 
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ville, S.C., is Mr. Hanna’s successor at 
Graniteville. 

Howard McElhinney is the new high 
school principal at Columbus Junction, 
lowa. 

Albert C. Jones has resigned after 29 
years as high school principal at Verona, 
Wis. 

Richard F. Snyder, formerly 


high school principal at Lewistown, Pa., 


junior 


is now principal of the Lewistown Joint 
High School. He succeeded Ralph H. 
Maclay. 


Clara L. Myers has retired as high 
school principal at Stevensville, Mich., 
after 33 years as a teacher and admin 
istrator. 

David W. Finch is the new high 
school principal at Reno, Nev., succeed- 
ing R. Guild Gray, who resigned. Mr. 
Finch had been head of the high school’s 
English department. 

Loren O. Dahlager, formerly 
school principal at Belgrade, Minn., now 


high 


has a similar position at Madison, Minn. 
Fred Stahuber, formerly principal of 


“Control” their sunlight... 


PROTECT 
THEIR EYESIGHT... 


i 


...With long-lasting shades of Du Pont ‘‘TONTINE’’* 


When you install window shades of long- 
lasting Du Pont ‘“Tontine”’ your class- 
rooms can have plenty of sunlight— 
with no glare to hurt young eyes. Be- 
cause this shade cloth lets light in... 
keeps glare out . . . you eliminate con- 
stant adjustment every time the sun 
changes. 

As proved by Du Pont’s exposure 
tests under the Florida sun, this sturdy 
cloth lasts years—resists cracking, fray- 


WRITE TODAY for helpful free 
booklet ‘‘How can you meas- 
ure the durability of window 
shade cloth?”’ E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
‘‘Tontine”’ Sales, Newburgh, 
New York. 


ov Pont TONTINE 


ing or pinholing—and fading from sun- 
light. You’ll save on maintenance, too, 
because‘“Tontine”’ is washable—scrub- 
bing makes it look like new again. 


Protect your students’ eyesight . . . 
practically, scientifically, economically 
. with long-lasting Du Pont ‘"Ton- 
tine’? Washable Window Shade Cloth. 


*Tontine” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for 
its washable window shade cloth. 


REG. ys. pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 
CLOTH 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


LETS LIGHT IN—KEEPS GLARE OUT 


Hamilton School, Union, N.J.. is now 
principal of Union High School. 

James G. Haggerty, principal of the 
junior-senior high school at Mechanics 
burg, Pa., since 1944, has retired after 
25 years as a teacher and administrator. 

Aki Nishimura, formerly science 
teacher at Homedale, Idaho, is now prin- 
cipal of Homedale High School. 

Jack C. Goodwin has resigned as ele 
mentary school principal at Herlong, 
Calif., to accept a principalship in the 
Norwalk city school district, Norwalk, 
Calif. 

Holmes Webb is now principal at Ty 
ler High School, Tyler, Tex. He for 
merly was principal at Gladewater, Tex. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 
Lee M. Thurston, 
Michigan state su 
perintendent of 
public — instruction, 
will become dean ot 
the newly estab 
lished school of ed 
Michi 
gan State College 
1953, at 
the expiration of his present term of 
office. C. V. Millard, director of the di 
vision of education in the school of sci 


ucation = at 
Lee M. Thurston 
on July 1, 


ence and arts at Michigan State since 
1944, the 


sc hoc | 


will serve as dean of new 


until Dr. Thurston assumes his 
duties. Dr. Millard will then become re 
search professor of elementary education 
and director of the child development 
laboratory. Dr. Thurston, who is now 
serving as first vice president of the Na 
tional Council of Chief State School Ofh 
the 


Commission. 


national 
Educational He 
has been an editorial consultant for The 
Nation's Scuoots since April 1944. 
Hurst R. Anderson, former president 
of Hamline University at St. Paul, Minn., 
is the new president of The American 


cers, also has served on 


Policies 


University, Washington, D.C. He suc 
ceds Paul A. Douglass, who is at present 
working in the office of the president of 
the 


Korea on coordination of 


mental activities, basic industrial policy, 


govern 


and training for public service. 

Harry N. Wright's successor as presi 
dent of the City College of New York is 
Buell G. Gallagher. Mr. Wright retired 
after 11 years in the office. Dr. Gallagher 
is the former U.S. assistant commissioner 
of education. 

Arthur W. Foshay is the new director 
ot the bureau of educational research at 
Ohio State University. Since 1948 he 
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Time to re-roof your school building ? 
Let Barrett help you 


= hest roof va 
ni 


ae 


Pg » 




















The time to re-roof is before your roof begins to leak, because a leaking roof may 
result in needless expense by causing damage to the paint, plaster, electrical system 
or structural elements of your building. 


Since a new roof for your school is a long term investment — rather than a short term 
replacement —it is important to get expert advice as to the proper type of roofing 
material and the proper application method which will give you the best value for 
your money. That is why a Barrett Approved Roofer or your architect can be so 
helpful—he will study your problem and make recommendations based upon the 
particular needs of your school. 


When you invest in a bonded BARRETT Specification® Roof you will have a roof 
made from the finest roofing materials, properly applied by a Barrett Approved 
Roofer and carefully inspected 


by a specially trained Barrett 
Inspector. Your roof will be 
bonded by the Continental Cas- 
ualty Company for as long as 
10, 15, or 20 years (depending 


remember: 

Barrett® built-up roofs protect a preponder- 
ance of America’s great public, commercial 
and industrial buildings ... why not yours? 


PE Py Wet see ee 
"se eeee ec te 


upon the type roof selected) 
against costly maintenance and 
P SGe@ 276 OC 6 6¢ 66S £46426 6 OOO O2EEeF repair expense. 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


soth St. & Grays Ferry Ave. 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 

205 W. Wacker Drive 

Chicago 6, I. 

1327 Erie St. 

Birmingham 8, Ala. 

In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd. 
9951 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. 
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has served as research associate, assistant 
professor of education at 


Mann-Lincoln 


? ' 
Columbia 


and associate 
the 
Teachers (¢ ollege, 

Robert J. Schaefer has been appointed 


assistant dean in charge of teacher train 
the 


Horace Institute at 


University. 


Univer 
Dr. 


SC hool’s 


ing for Harvard 


6 


sity Graduate School of Education. 


programs 


Schaefer has been directing the 
program leading to the degree of master 
of arts in teaching. 
H. Gordon Hullfish, 
Ohio State 


professor ot edu 


cation at University, is the 


newly elected president of the American 
Education Fellowship, formerly known 
as the Progressive Education Association. 
Dr. Hullfish, who Kenneth 
Benne of the University of Illinois, will 
serve Head 
quarters office of the organization will 
be moved from the University of Illinois 
to the Ohio State campus. 

Maurice H. Fouracre will take office 
September 1 as head of the special edu 
cation department at Teachers College, 
Before his recent 


succeeds 


as president three years. 


Columbia University. 


appointment Dr. Fouracre was director 
of the division of education for excep- 
children at New York State 
College for Teachers, Buffalo. He is 
chairman of the education advisory 
board of the United Cerebral Palsy As- 
sociation. 

Clarence B. Hilberry has been ap 
pointed acting president of Wayne Uni 
versity, Detroit, unt a 
selected for David D. Henry, who leaves 
in September to become executive vice 
chancellor of New York University. Dr. 


tional 


successor 1S 


Hilberry has been Wayne's dean of ad- 


ministration since 1945, 

Louis L. Thurstone, who has held the 
Charles F. Grey distinguished professor- 
ship in psychology since 1939 at the 
University of Chicago, wiil retire this 
summer. Dr. Thurstone is internation- 
ally credited with discoveries making 
tests possible for aptitudes and person 
ality. The aptitude test was devised by 
him under the title of the psychological 
the American Council 


how Kewaunee Research 


aids All Research 


—and remember, the research technicians 





examination of 
on Education. 

Lieut. Gen. Troy H. Middletoa has 
taken office as president of Louisiana State 
University, succeeding Harold W. Stoke, 
who resigned last December. The new 
president was commander of the 45th 
Division and Eighth Army Corps dur- 
ing World War II. 

Paul W. Dieckman has been named 
the ninth president of Midland College, 
Fremont, Neb., succeeding William P. 
Hieronymous. Mr. Dieckman is the 
former vice president of Wagner Col- 
lege, Staten Island, N.Y. 


of tomorrow are yours to train today. 


For nearly half a century Kewaunee has 
devoted its energies to designing, engineering 
and manufacturing the very finest wood and 
metal laboratory equipment and casework. 
This has involved constant research at 
Kewaunee—in functional design, in materials 
improvement, in product development, in 
manufacturing processes. Research that has 
brought you such outstanding devel- 
opments as Kemtherm sinks, Kem- 
ROCK work surfaces, unit assembly, 
flexibility of arrangement, and many 
modern, work-saving features. 

Such developments insure maxi- 
mum working convenience, materially increase 
class interest and inspire your students to 
their best efforts. 

Depend on Kewaunee to continue bringing 
you through research, the finest laboratory 
equipment—/or research. 





OTHERS... 

Paul Rodgers, formerly junior high 
school principal at Grinnell, lowa, now 
is business manager of the elementary 
school system at LaGrange, Ill. 

Paul C. Reed is the new assistant di 
rector of the staff of the Joint Commit 
tee on Educational He will 
head the J.C.E.T. field service program. 
Mr. Reed is on leave of absence from 


Television. 


his position as consultant for visual and 
radio education for the public schools of 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Diedrich F. Lehnert, a real estate man- 
agement expert, has been named su 
perintendent of the bureau of plant 
operation and maintenance for the New 
York City Board of Education. 

Frank Ferren has retired as superin 
tendent of buildings and grounds for the 
Ind., schools, a position he has 
held since 1942. Before that he was su 
perintendent of maintenance for 25 years. 


Manufacturers of wood and metal Gan 
laboratory equipment se 
J. A. Campbell, President 


R tat i rincipal cities 
ee ee 5028 S. Center St. Adrian, Michigan 
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wee t acd 7 
Valley Stream Memorial High School, Vall 


Joists, concrete floor slabs and plaster ceiling. This three-story school, located on an elm-bordered, 16-acre site, can acc 


ol 


ey Stream, N. Y., will be fire-safe because its floors and roofs are constructed with Bethlehem Open-Web Steel 


date 1200 students. C. pleti 





is scheduled for September, 1952. Architect: F. P. Wiedersum, Valley Stream and New York City. Contractor: Lasker-Goldman Corporation, New York City. 


This school will be fire-safe! Will yours? 


Yes, your new school can be safeguarded against fire 
—even though you're operating on a slim budget—if 
you build with Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists, 
combined with concrete floor slab and plaster ceiling. 

Open-Web Joists, easy and economical to install, 
provide sturdy, non-combustible floors and allow a 
maximum.area between fire walls. 

Fire-safety isn’t the only advantage you'll gain by 
using Bethlehem Open-Web Joists. They simplify the 
work of other trades, since pipes and wiring can be 
run through the open webs. They make possible solid 
floors, resistant to vibration and sound. Because these 
joists won’t sag or shrink, dirt-catching cracks can’t 
form between baseboard and floor. Open-web joists 
can be used effectively as roof supports, too. 

Your architect will be glad to give you more infor- 
mation on how Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists can 
provide fire-safety for your new school. 


cay ee Gis Be 
. he 


1. ASPHALT TILE OR OTHER FINISH 2. METAL LATH 
3. STEEL JOIST 4, CONCRETE SLAB. 5. PLASTER CEILING. 


Cross-section of typical Bethleh Joist installation. Concrete and plaster 
prevent spread of fire. Asphalt tile, linoleum or other finishes may be used. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporction 


LE 
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NEWS... 


William James Haggerty, president ot! 
New York State | Teachers 
College at New Paltz 1944, 


been granted a become 


niversity 
since has 
year’s leave to 
educational adviser to the government of 
India under the Point Four Program. He 
the staff ot Ambassador 


will serve on 


Chester Bowles as the chief United States 


representative in India on educational 
problems. 

George Standifer has resigned as su 
Muskogee 


County, Oklahoma, to accept a post as 


perintendent ot schools in 


counselor with the vocational rehabilita- 
tion service in Muskogee. He will work 
with handicapped people in Sequoyah, 
Cherokee, Mayes, Delaware and Adair 


counties. 


DEATHS... 

Edwin E. Niccolls, assistant superin 
tendent in charge of supplies and equip 
ment tor the San Francisco school district 
1945, died recently. Dr. Niccolls 
had been employed by the school district 


since 1928, 


since 


TRANSMITTING 
DISEASE GERMS 


specify 


7 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS 


Bradley 54-inch cir- 
cular Washfountains 
with foot-control 
serve up to 10 stu- 
dents simultaneously 
—each with clean run- 
ning water. Also 
made in semi-circular 
wall type. 


@ In a recent issue of the medical journal, Lancet, an 
article treats of transmission of disease germs, possibly 
polio, from different persons touching handles to flush 
The doctor’s suggestion was that foot pedals 


toilets 
be developed for the purpose. 


Bradley, in developing sanitary wash fixtures, recog- 
nized this preventive factor. The foot-control found on 
smaller 


Bradley Washfountains and the 


fountain eliminate faucets and the possibility of trans- 
mitting disease germs through touching them. 
why Bradleys have become the standard in schools and 


institutions. 


All details, illustrations, and dimensions are included 
in Catalog 5204. Copy will be mailed on request 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. Mich- 


igan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


BRADLEY. 
Wahtountaiid 


Distributed through Plumbing Wholesalers 


A Few Recent 
Installations 
Abraham Lincoln H. S. 
Athlone Blind School 
Broadview School 
Celina School 
Dearborn Michigan Schools 
Eugene High School 
Fayetteville School 
Gilman Grade School 
Hickman City Schools 
Jefferson School 
Oak Ridge High School 
Pershing High School 
Proviso High School 
Riverside-Brookfield H. S. 
Sir Francis Drake H. S. 
University of Illinois 
University of Omaha 
University of Utah 
U. S. Military Academy 
Washington State College 


DUO-Wash- 


That is 











Write today fora 
copy of Catalog 
5204. 








COMING EVENTS 


JULY 
31-Aug. 2. Educational Film Library As- 
sociation, Chicago. 


AUGUST 


Audio-Visual 





2-5. Association, 
Chicago 

3. Film Council of America, Chicago 

LS Audio-Visual Educators, 
( hicago 

8. Oregon Superintendents’ 
Salem. 

11-14. North Carolina Education Associa 
tion, Mars Hill. 

18-21. Maine Superintendents’ 
tion, Orono. 

18-22. National Conference on Safety Ed- 
ucation in Elementary Schools, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

20-22. Vermont State Superintendents’ 
Association, Lyndon Teachers College, Lyn- 
don Center 

22, 23. South Dakota 
School Administrators, Pierre 

24-30. National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration, Pennsylvania 
State College. 


National 


Catholic 


Association, 


Associa- 


Association of 


SEPTEMBER 

17-19. Annual Meeting, National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship, Washington, D.C. 

19. Connecticut Association of Rural 
School Superintendents and Supervisors, 
Hartford. 

24. Wisconsin Association of County Su- 
perintendents, Madison. : 

25-27. Utah Society of School Superin- 
tendents, Salt Lake City. 

New York State Council of City 
Inn 


28-30 


and Village Superintendents, Saranac 


OCTOBER 

1-3. New Jersey Department of Superin 
tendence, Atlantic City 
Oklahoma Association ot 
Administrators, Norman 

i, 5. Texas Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Austin. 

12-14 
Superintendents, Swampscott, Mass. 

12-15. Seventh National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents, 
New York City. 

12-15. New York State Association of 
District. Superintendents, New York City 

12-16. Association of School Business 
Officials of the United States and Canada, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

17 Connecticut 
School Superintendents 
Hartford. 

20-23. Adult Education Association of the 

Inited States, N.E.A., East Lansing, Mich. 

20-24. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago 

21, 22 


. 4 School 


New England Association of School 


Association of Rural 
and Supervisors, 


Virginia Education Association, 
Department of Superintendents, Richmond. 

22. Indiana County Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Indianapolis 

22, 23. Mississippi Association ef School 
Administrators, Jackson. 

19.24 


Minnesota Association of School 


Administrators, Minneapolis. 
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“WANT MORE INFORMATION? | 


} For complete information on 
annual savings with NACO 
write us. 


\ 
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NACU 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC FOOD CARTS 


Detachable insulated 
cover used when cart 
is in transport 


HOT MEALS 
from ONE KITCHEN 


An entirely new idea for school cafeterias . 
with fae Portable Carts all meals may be 
cooked in one central kitchen, then delivered 
to outlying areas. Entire hot meals including 
salads, soup, entree, and vegetables may be 
served. r 
Jated “hot 
Food is kept oven-hot in three insu “hot 
compartments while salads — — Phyo 
may be refrigerated with dry ic 
Fgh ature. Serves ae to by 
$ 
meals, (capacity 222 quarts of food), and | 
designed to fit into cafeteria serving line. 
Just plug in electric cord and food stays hot. 
Holds 18 serving pans oF 18 fireless cooker 
pots in hot section and 6 pans in cold — 
d for indi- 
Eliminates high investment require 
vidual kitchens plus cooking personnel in each 
school, lowering your food service costs ap- 
preciably. (NACO FOOD CART is ideal for res- 
taurant and hotel banquet service) 


NACO PORTABLE FOOD CARTS ..«- 
Lower costs 

Hot meals 

Ory heat 

Less food waste 
Insulated sections 
Special ‘cool’ section 
200-300 mea! capacity 
Easy to clean 

Less maintenance expense 
Portability—Just roll in 
No special wiring 


ee 





Sectional heat regulators 


ATLAS se 


NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS 
1323 Channing Street © Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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ORCOR 500 SERIES 
CHAIR DESK 


© STRONGER © MORE DURABLE © MORE COMFORTABLE 
¢ DESIGNED TO PROMOTE CORRECT SCHOOL POSTURE 
@ MODERN IN APPEARANCE ¢ AVAILABLE IN 
i oe On Ae -- e) 2  C 


ADJUSTABLE DESK TOP Height of 
desk easily adjustable to 4 

positions. 

As desk top 

is raised, opening 

between desk and 

back-rest is simultaneously 

increased, providing more 

room for larger pupils. 


EASY INGRESS AND EGRESS Ample 
clearance and lack of obstruction 
permits easy ingress and egress 

to desk. 


STURDY DESK SUPPORT Welded 
12 Ga. Stee! Post with formed steel 
V-Brace under desk provides strong, 
rigid support, with ample leg-room 
and no sharp corners. 


EDGE-PROTECTED FORM.-FIT- 
TING PLYWOOD SEAT The edges 
of the comfortable form-fitting ply- 
wood seat are protected all around. 


TIPPING MINIMIZED Wide leg 

spread, front to rear, and balanced 

framework construction minimizes 

tipping, without restricting student's 

comfort. 
ONE PIECE STEEL BOOK COMPARTMENT Formed 
and embossed book compartment with large opening 


NORCOR stries 500 


"Desk Styled’ 


Table 
lim Chiat 


Similar in construction to the 
Norcor 500 Series Chair Desk 
but with large, uniquely de- 
signed and rigidly supported 
Tablet Arm with ample writing 


space and arm rest. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON THE 
NEW NORCOR 500 Series Chair Desk and Tablet Arm Chair. 


THE NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. N, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Factories: Green Bay, Wis., Portsmouth, N. H., Gillett, Wis. 
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SHELF 


THE BOOK 





ADMINISTRATION 
Work. Revised 


professor of 


Edition 
education, 
Statler 


The Principal at 
By George ¢ Kyte, 
University of California. Ginn and Co., 
Building, Boston 17. Pp. 531. $4.50, 

Administration for Adaptability. 
drawing together results of 12 
the adaptability process in education and of the 
adaptability of school systems Vol. I: “Public 
Understanding of Schools and Their Power," pp. 
190, $3.60; Vol. II: “The Agencies and Processes 
of Changes in Schools,”’ pp. 206, $3.60; Vol. 
ill Conditioners of Change in the School 
Setting,” pp $3.60; Vol. IV: “Appendices 
to the Series and Bibliographies,”’ pp. 101, $1.50 
Mimeographed. Whole By Donald 


Source books 
year study of 


269 


series, $10.80 


HOLCOMB 
WATER-PROOF WAX 


Cut Your Waxing Costs in half. 
Save expensive cleaning time. Give 
your floors longer lasting, more com- 
plete protection—with Holcomb 
Water-Proof Wax. 

Holcomb Water-Proof Wax can be 
wet mopped repeatedly . .. completely 
doused with water . . . abused by wet, 
muddy feet—and still it will polish 
like new! 

Holcomb Water-Proof Wax is made 
of Carnauba, the hardest wax known 


Research Laboratory and Factory 
Branches 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


H. Ross and others 
525 W. 120th St., 


ANNUAL REPORTS 

Your Schools. Annual report of the school 
department of the city of Brockton, Mass., for 
the year 1951. Edwin A. Nelson, superintendent. 
Pp. 52 

Specialized Services. Cincinnati public schools. 
Superintendent's annual report, 1950-51. Claude 
V. Courter, superintendent. Pp. 35. And An- 
nual Repert of the Superintendent of Schools of 
Cincinnati. Statistical supplement. Pp. 48 

For These, Our Children. Annual report of 
the superintendent of schools of the city of Erie, 
Pa. John M. Hickey, superintendent. Pp. 32 


Metropolitan School Study 


Couneil, New York 27. 


to modern science. It does not chip 
or discolor, scuff, score or groove— 
and it wears up to fifty percent longer! 

Look at your floors. Look at your 
cleaning costs. Then look up your 
nearby Holcomb Serviceman. He wil! 
show you how Holcomb products are 
built to cut your cleaning costs—how 
a better job in less time is dollar profit 
for you. It will pay you to standardize 
on Holcomb—your dependable source 
for scientific cleaning materials. 


1601 Barth Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 
New York 18 and Los Angeles 21 





dh LOLA COM 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sttcnliffic cleaning materials since 1846 


CURRICULUM 

One America. Third Edition. The history, con- 
tributions and present problems of our racial 
and national minorities. Edited by Francis J. 
Brown, staff associate, American Council on 
Education, and Joseph S. Roucek, chairman, 
department of sociology, University of Bridge- 
port, Bridgeport, Conn. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. Pp. 764. $5. 

Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. Life ad- 
justment booklet. By Ruth Strang, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10. Pp. 49. 40 cents. 

Developing the Core Curriculum. By Roland 
C. Faunce, associate education, 
Wayne University, and Nelson L. Bossing, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Minnesota. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
Pp. 311. $3.75. 

General Education in Action. A report of the 
California study of general education in the 
junior college. By B. Lamar Johnson, director 
of the study. American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Pp. 409. $4. 

General Education. Part 1, 5lst yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Distributed by the 
University of Chicago Chicago 37. Pp. 


377. Bound $3.50. Paper $2.75. 


professor of 


Press, 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
Education in the United States of America. 
Special Series No. 3, U.S. Office of Education. 
J.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
D.C. Pp. 62. 35 cents, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
General Education Board Directory of Fellow- 
ship Awards, 1922-1950. Lists more than 2000 
individuals General Education Board, 49 W. 
49th St., New York. Pp. 270. 


SCHOOL LUNCH 

Quantity Recipes. Revision of the recipe 
tion of Meals for Many, Cornell University Ex- 
tension Bulletin 477. By Marion A. Wood and 
Katharine W. Harris. May be ordered from 
Mailing Room, Roberts Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. Pp. 233. $1. 

School Lunch and Nutrition Education. Some 
questions Prepared by interdivi- 
sional committee on nutrition education and 
school lunch of the Office of Education under the 
of Edna P. Amidon, chairman and 
Home Economics Education Service, Bul- 
1951, No. 14. U.S. Government Printing 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 12. 10 cents 


sec- 


and answers. 


direction 
chief, 
letin 
Office, 


SCHOOL PLANT 

Planning Elementary Buildings for School and 
Community Use. By Arthur W. Clevenger, pro- 
fessor of education, bureau of research and serv- 
ice, college of education, University of Illinois. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana. Pp. 52. 

Recommended Equipment and S$ li Re- 
edition. For nursery, kindergarten, pri- 
mary and intermediate schools. Bulletin No. 39, 
Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 
Pp. 71. $1 





vised 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
Teaching-Learning Theory and Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1890 to 1950. By Walter S. Monroe, pro- 
fessor emeritus of education, University of Illi- 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana. 
$6.50, 


nois. 


Pp. 426 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 
Sixty-One Years in the School Room. By Law- 
rence Hurst. A story from the time he entered 
publie just before his sixth birthday to 
61 years later when he retired at the end of 35 
years of college teaching. Meador Press, Boston, 
Pp. 255. $2.50 


school 
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OF PROPER 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


AKRIDGE SCHOOL, ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
ARC HTH TS. Allen J pike & John Graham, Jr., Arlington, Va. 
Dee Counts, W ashington, 


xINEER 
HEATING CONTRAC TOR: Ww 


. Baumbach, Inc., Arlington, Va. 


Atways Barser-CoLman 


This is fundamental with ex- 
perienced heating and venti- 
lating engineers: The ABC 
fact that Barber-Colman Con- 
trols are at the top of the 
roll-call. 


In the modern Oakridge 
School at Arlington, Virginia, 
Barber-Colman Controls were 
installed to provide a good, 
efficient heating and ventilat- 
ing system with flexibility. 
Panels supply a steady, even 
flow of warmth with no drafts. 
Rooms are grouped by zones 
with a fan system in each zone 
to assure a constant flow of 
filtered, tempered air for ven- 
tilation and maximum com- 
fort. Fans are shut down at 
night. 


Water temperature, from the 
converter on the oil-fired 
steam boiler, is varied auto- 
matically by an outdoor reset 
thermostat. Individual room 
temperature is kept constant 
and over-runs avoided by use 
of anticipating thermostats 
and motor-operated valves. 
Since system supply water tem- 
perature varies with outdoor 
temperature, corridors are 
kept comfortable with mini- 
mum heat losses without use 
of valves and thermostats. 


So, once again Barber-Colman 
Controls make possible a sim- 
ple, cost-saving heating sys- 
tem. For detailed information 
on Barber-Colman Controls, 


_ write for Bulletin F-2287-3. 


Left, Bar- 
ber-Colman 
Motor- Oper- 
ated Valve on 
the steam sup- 
ply to con- 
verter in the 
boiler room. 


Above, Barber. Colman 
Motor-Operated Valve as 
installed on the hot water 
supply to each room. 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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ROCK STREET, ROCKFORD, 


ILLINOIS 


Peauland cEentRALizen 


$81 RADIO-SOUND SYSTEM 


\iecvesecece & 
eeusasatee 
—<<—$———~—> 
wesuewneds 


SIMPLIFIES ADMINISTRATION 


STIMULATES CLASSROOM LEARNING 
PROVIDES COMPLETE PROGRAM FACILITIES 


The RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System provides complete 
program facilities (Radio, Phonograph, Microphone and Intercom- 
munication) to bring maximum benefits to your school. Here is 
the means for effective administrative control from a single, central 
point. Permits instant communication with any or all classrooms; 
provides emergency call (for fire drills, accidents, etc.). Unsurpassed 
as an educational aid, the S81 provides selected FM and AM radio 
broadcasts for instructive purposes; plays and distributes record- 
ings and transcriptions; makes possible broadcasts of school 
dramatic programs and activities; serves effectively as an aid for 
specialized instruction in musical appreciation, languages, and 
dramatics. Versatile in performance, dependably proved in opera- 
tion, the RAULAND $81 Centralized Sound System is priced within 
the budget of the average school. 


The RAULAND S81 System has ALL these features: 

@ Dual Channel Facilities: One Channel permits distribution of radio, 
phonograph or microphone programs to any selected room or to all 
rooms, while second Channel permits simult 
with any room as desired. Also available with speech origination 
from classrooms, or as secret system with complete privacy, or with 
monitoring tone signal. 

@ FM-AM Radio: Covers AM (Standard Broadcast), and full FM 
band (including civic educational frequencies). 

@ Three-Speed Phonograph: Plays records of ALL speeds and sizes, 
including 16-inch educational transcriptions. 

@ Microphone Facility: Permits distribution of microphone program 
from any desired location, as well as from central control cabinet. 


interc ication 





@ Serves Up to 80 Rooms: for use also in auditorium and gymnasium. 
@ Emergency Call Feature. 

@ Underwriters’ Approved. 

The RAULAND S81 System is designed to remain modern for years. 
It offers unusual flexibility, superb tone quality and trouble-free 
dependability. Let us show you, without obligation, how RAULAND 
Centralized Sound can benefit your school and save you money. 
Write us today for complete details. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


OVER 1500 SCHOOLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


SOUND AND INTERCOMMUNICATION 





FOLDING TABLE SETS 


nt be tied to the wall iy 


MULTI-PURPOSE ROOMS 





One of nine schools in Bellflower, Calitornia, equipped with 
ROL-FOL. Kistner, Wright & Wright, Architects and Engi 


neers, Los Angeles 





«ee INSTANTLY DETACHED: 
Tables and/or benches are instantly and individually unlocked from 
the cabinet and rolled about for various groupings and multi uses. The 
same key that unlocks the table and benches from the cabinet to roll 
out and unfold, also unlocks the extended table and benches to detach 
from the wall. 

«=e INTERCHANGEABLE: 
Any height table or bench will operate together | in any cabinet, in- 
stantly interchanged without tools. 


<== MULTI USES: 
In a matter of minutes the room can be set up for cafeteria, or rear- 
ranged for classes, assemblies, P. T. A. meetings, social functions, etc. 
This exclusive unlocking feature creates the multi-purpose room. 


=e $ GRADED HEIGHTS: 
Available in 8 graded sizes for all age groups. Standard table heights 
are 23” to 30”, and benches 13” to 20”, in increments of 1 inch. 


ee NO STORAGE PROBLEM: 
When it's “clear the decks”, ROL-FOL is simply and easily rolled and 
folded into the steel cabinet, leaving the floor area 100% clear for 
other activities. Cabinet will fit in a 2 x 6 stud wall. Mounted on the 
wall, cabinet “sticks out’ only 6”. 


<= EASILY INSTALLED: 
ROL-FOL is simple in design and operation. No trained mechanic 
needed. Requires approximately 1 man hour to install either “in-the- 
wall” or “on-the-wall” model. 

mm OUALITY: 
Made of the finest materials selected to fulfill each exacting require- 
ment. NEW ... EXCLUSIVE... CLEAN-LINED STYLING PLUS 100% 
FUNCTIONAL FLEXIBILITY. ROL-FOL adds to your school a fine piece 
of furniture. 


ee COMFORTABLY SEATS 20 CHILDREN: 
Table and benches are 13’-113/4” long. Benches are 1134” wide; the 
table is 30” wide. These extra widths were designed to accommodate 
both children and adults. 





8467 MELROSE PLACE W/) VA 1 * oes se 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA ‘O 0 REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR 
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Area Illumination 


A complete fluorescent overall lighting 
system in which an entire ceiling be 
comes a single “fixture” is offered in the 
new Smithcraft Area Illumination. No 
matter what size the room, the illumina 
tion can be easily and quickly installed 
and maintained with simple efficiency. 
It can be combined with any acoustical 
material and installed in an_ endless 
variety of patterns. Area Illumination 
can be adapted to any lighting require 
ment and lends itself to any kind of 
periphery treatment. Louvers, glass, 
plastic or other types of shielding ma 
terial can be used with the system. 
Smithcraft Lighting Division, Dept. NS 
Chelsea, Mass. (Key No. 570) 


Floor Tile Patterns 


ThemeTile, the patterned floor tile, is 
now available in four new colored de 
signs. The new decorative designs 
harmonize with the plain and marbleized 
colors in which Kentile asphalt tle is 
made with Kentile feature strip and 
Kenbase in five colors each. The new 
ThemeTile is made in standard 9 square 
inch size, precision die cut with the 
pattern going all the way through the 
tile. Kentile, Inc., Dept. NS, 58 Second 
Ave., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. (Key No. 571) 


Spray Deodorant 


Cabinet-San Aerosol Deodorant is an 
inexpensive aid to free the air of perspi- 
ration, smoke and other objectionable 
odors in auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
kitchens, cafeterias, wash rooms, dressing 
rooms and other areas. The disposable 
pressure-type container has a built-in push 
button spray device. Cabinet-San will 
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not spot or stain fabrics and is also avail 
able in bulk form with refillable plastic 
spraybottle. Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc., Dept. NS, Huntington, Ind. (Key 
No. 572) 


Redesigned Timer 


Simplified operation and more stream- 
lined appearance are features of the re- 
designed model of the Master-Pro, tor 
the precise coordination and control ot 
time indicating, time signaling and time 
recording devices. The Master-Pro serves 
as a master clock to maintain and super- 
vise uniform, correct time on all second 


ary clocks and time recorders in the 
system, and serves as a program instru- 
ment, by sounding signals on schedule 
at predetermined intervals. The new 
simplified mechanism for setting up pro 
gram signals makes it possible for anyone 
to set up a program system or make a 
change in a minimum of time. When 
set, signals for the school day are sounded 
in exact synchronization with all second 
ary clocks and time recording units. 

The unit is equipped with a heavy 
duty motor which provides dependability, 
long life and freedom from repairs and 
adjustments. A three position toggle 
switch, one tor each circuit, serves to 
turn any one of the six circuits on or off 
or to sound signals manually if desired. 
The redesigned housing is modern and 
functional in appearance and finished in 
gray wrinkle enamel. The Cincinnati 
Time Recorder Co., Dept. NS, 1733 
Central Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. (Key 
No. 573) 


(Continued on page 140) 


TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 152. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Acoustical Tile 


Minatone is a new incombustible per 
torated mineral acoustical tile added to 
the Armstrong line of acoustical mate 
rials. It is made from mineral wool and 
binding agents which form a_ strong 
homogeneous acoustical unit. It is per 
forated with 676 holes per square foot 
and is factory painted with two coats 
of white latex resin paint on the face 
and bevels. The tile is 12 by 12 by % 
inches in size. 

The low density mineral wool com 
position blocks the passage of heat and 
adds insulating properties where in 
stalled. The perforated surtace of Mina 
tone can be repainted without noticeable 
loss of sound-absorption efficiency. Al 
though the smooth painted surface re 
sists soiling, it can be cleaned with a 
slightly dampened cloth or sponge, ordi 
nary wall paper cleaner or a vacuum 
cleaner. Armstrong Cork Co., Dept. NS, 
Lancaster, Pa. (Key No. 574) 


Elementary Girls’ Gym Suits 


Attractive, comfortable gym suits are 
now available for elementary girls of 
every age, regardless of the dressing 
facilities available. The gym suits have 
been especially designed for the younger 
girls in a variety of styles to suit every 
need. The style illustrated has com 
fortable matching innerbrief. It is but 


— 

“we as 
one of many colorful styles in this newly 
designed line. E. R. Moore Co., Dept. 
NS, 932 Dakin St., Chicago 13. (Key 
No. 575) 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Folding Table and Bench Sets 





The new Rol-Fol multi-use table and 
bench units are designed for either in 
the-wall or on-the-wall — installations. 
Tables and benches are housed in a steel 
cabinet for storage and when mounted 
on the wall they protrude only 6 inches 
into the room. The unit is designed for 
unlimited versatility in setting up rooms 
cafeteria study, conference, 


tor service, 


lectures, meetings, social functions or 
other purposes where a gymnasium or 
other room is to be converted. 

Rol-Fol tables benches 
permanently fastened to the wall but can 
be individually unlocked from the wall 
rolled into any desired 
group arrangements. Any height table 
or bench will operate in any cabinet or 
with each other, thus being fully inter 
changeable. The units are made in eight 
different grade sizes covering all age 
groups. Tables and benches are 13 feet 
11% inches long and will seat 20 chil 
dren without crowding. The 30 inch 
wide table provides a large work area. 
The units are built of the finest mate 
rials and are engiseered for maximum 
strength and minimum weight, built to 
rigid requirements for long life and sat 
istactory service. Rol-Fol Table, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 8467 Melrose Place, Los An- 
geles 46, Calif. (Key No. 576) 


and are not 


cabinets and 


Under-Counter Dispenser 


Cups and saucers, mugs or glasses are 
always available, at counter level, with 
the new, compact under-counter Lower 
ator dispensing unit. Designed especially 
tor use where space limitations and type 
ot service make under-counter location 
of supplies necessary, the new AMF 
Lowerator Dispenser stores and auto 
matically dispenses up to five dozen cups 
and saucers, mugs or glasses at service 
locations and within easy reach of at 
tendants. 

The new cantilever unit is available 
either as a mobile unit with 
casters or it can be permanently installed 


swivel 


under counters. It uses standard 10 by 
20 wire racks and provides storage space 
underneath the carrier for the racks as 
they are emptied. American Machine & 
Foundry Co., Dept. NS, 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. (Key No. 577) 
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Heat-Absorbing Glass 


Aklo Fine-tex is a new heat-absorbing, 
glare-reducing patterned glass designed 
to provide “filtered daylight.” It will 
be available in % inch and % inch 
thicknesses and may also be had in % 
inch wired form for skylights and fire 
retardant glazings. The Aklo glass fil- 
ters out more than three times as much 
sun heat as ordinary glass of the same 
thickness, according to tests. The new 
Aklo Fine-tex is a finely-textured pat- 
tern providing a more decorative sur- 
face with light-diffusing characteristics. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Dept. 
NS, Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Qhio. 
(Key No. 578) 


Four Way Door Catch 


The new G-J 21A Four Way Catch 
pulls and holds the door closed. It can 
be mortised or surface mounted for use 
on closet doors, wardrobe doors, grills 
and heavy openings that are hinged. 
Upon engaging, the door is pulled closed 
and held under constant tension by two 
steel balls with adjustable spring pres- 


/ 


i} 


G 


sure. Body and engaging stud are made 
of extruded bronze. As the name indi- 
cates, the catch will hold from four ways 
and is built with exacting workmanship 
throughout for efficient operation. The 
G-J 22 is a two way catch similarly oper- 
ated and applied. Glynn-Johnson Corp., 
Dept. NS, 4422 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. (Key No. 579) 


Roof Repair Fabric 


No-Rot is a new reenforcing fabric 
for use with roof coating in repairing 
roots, stopping roof leaks and water- 
proofing areas around flashings, fire- 
walls, chimneys and skylights. The new 
membrane is composed of fireproof 
Fiberglas threads. It is designed for 
long wear and provides a firm base for 
roof coating due to its sieve-like mesh 
which enables the coating to bind firmly 
to the surface below as well as to the 
membrane itself. It is impervious to 
rot and decay, light in weight and has 
great tensile strength to withstand stress 
and strain. The Monroe Co., Inc., Dept. 
NS, 10703 Quebec Ave., Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. (Key No. 580) 


(Continued on page 142) 


Adhesive Cutting Package 


A new package for Red Cross Ad- 
hesive Tape for the first-aid kit elimi- 
nates the need for scissors when a strip 
of tape is wanted. The cover of the 
package has a serrated edge for quick 
cutting. The end of the tape is always 
free of the roll and easy to grasp and is 
quickly pulled out and cut to the desired 
length. Johnson & Johnson, Dept. NS, 
New Brunswick, N.J. (Key No. 581) 


Spirit Duplicator 


Model A-44 Duplicopy Duplicator is 
a new, liquid process rotary duplicator 
equipped with a patented, simple oper- 
ating, automatic feeding device which 
permits turning out 125 copies per 
minute. The new instantly adjustable 
paper guides position the paper square 
with feeding rollers for efficient opera- 
tion. Foolproof Magic Fluid Flow, sim- 
ple right hand turn operation and finger 
flip pressure control for light or dark 
copies are other features of the new 
model which produces dry, face-up 
copies of anything typed, printed, written 
or drawn, in one to five colors, in one 
operation. It is available in two finishes, 
Sahara Topaz or Sapphire Gray. Dupli- 
copy Company, Dept. NS, 224 W. Illi- 
nois St., Chicago 10. (Key No. 582) 


“Threeway” Desk 


A new idea in classroom desks is 
offered in the new Allen “Threeway” 
and “Fourway” desks. The “Threeway” 
desk can accommodate two or three 
pupils when used singly and provides a 
group study table for six when two are 
put together. It can also be used in com- 
bination with the “Fourway” desk for 
class or library groups. 

The “Threeway” desk has one straight 
side, at which two pupils can sit, and 
one rounded side which accommodates 
three pupils. Book or other storage space 
is provided for either number. The desk 
is 48 inches long and 18 inches wide 
with top and shelf miade of | inch stock. 
It is available in 20 or 24 inch heights. 
The desks permit flexibility of arrange- 


ment in the classroom while conserving 
Allen Chair Corp., Dept. NS, 
(Key 


space. 
366 Broadway, New York 13. 
No. 583) 
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Here’s the last word in low-cost, space-saving, along-the-wall 
heating. Dunham's new Fin-Vector Radiation fits in function- 
ally almost anywhere . . . in any type of building .. . at any 
height along outside walls. 

Light in weight... but long on performance . . . Fin- Vector 
goes up fast, distributes heat evenly in long runs, looks like 
new ... works like new . . . even after years of hard knocks. 

Cover sections lock neatly together into one long cabinet. 
Choice of sloping top, flat top, or expanded metal covers; full 
line of accessories for a sturdier, better looking, better heating 
installation. 


Send For Free Literature. Data Sheets 
1256-61 fully describe and illustrate 
Fin-Vector features, capacities and 
types. Please write for your free 
copies to Dept. 15, C. A. Dunham Com- 
nany, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 


FIN-VECTOR RADIATION 
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Bits cits mice cae ABs scsi ali 





What's Tlew ... 


Clarke P-11 Floor Maintainer , 


ee 


Designed to scrub, wax, polish and 
steel wool floors, the new Clarke P-11 
Floor Maintainer is easy to operate. It 
polishes linoleum, rubber or asphalt tile, 
terrazzo, concrete or wood flooring 
quickly and at low cost. It is small and 
compact, requiring a minimum of floor 
space when not in use. Of heavy gauge 
steel construction, the unit is light in 
weight yet strong and designed tor use 
in all but the largest institutions. 

The completely automatic safety switch 
allows and _ start control 
Complete mobility is provided by the 
wheels which are self-retracting when 
the machine is in operating position. The 
h.p. Con 


instant stop 


machine is powered by a 
stant Duty motor that provides abundant 
the positive 
mechanism. for the 
easy to 


tor new, noiseless, 

Attachments 
Hoor care are 
install and remove. The P-11 is finished 
in gray hammertone with chrome motor 
cap and chrome handle. Clarke Sanding 
Machine Co., Dept. NS, Muskegon, 


Mich. (Key No. 584) 


power 
drive 
Various types ot 


Anti-Back-Siphonage Controller 


and local laws 
igainst. back-siphonage, the Anti 
Back-Siphonage Wash and Rinse Con 


t designed to 


Contorming to state 


new 


roller has been 


pre vent 


excessive rates of How during backwash 
| 


ind to eliminate the POSSI 


ing or rinsing 


Diuity of back-siphonage ol 


Water 


waste water. 
rate through 


constant 


constant 


tlows at a 
of tixed size under a 
itilization of 
Greater 
not aflect the 


maintained by th 


1 float-operated butterfly valve. 
j 


than normal pressure does 


rate ot flow. The waste water discharge 
distance 
the 


It prevents 


ine terminates at a minimum 


ot 6 inches above the rim of sump, 


providing a positive air gap 
backflow of water from the sump in the 
event that negative pressure should occur 
in the water supply system. The Per- 
mutit Co., Dept. NS, 330 W. 42nd St., 


New York 18, N. Y. (Key No. 585) 
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Folding Table 


Built to children’s heights, the new 
Midwest folding table features leg ex- 
tensions that permit it to be easily con- 
verted to adult height. It has been de 
signed for use wherever children gather 
for study, work, eating or play and is 
available in 22, 24 and 26 inch heights. 

The new table is made with Midtex, 
hardwood plywood, linoleum or “Tex- 
tolite” tops and all of the Midwest fea- 
tures of automatic folding lock and off- 
set legs. The “Textolite” top, a stabilized 
plastic panel 5/16 inch thick, provides a 
saving in weight without sacrificing 
strength. Midwest Folding Products Co., 
Dept. NS, Roselle, Ill. (Key No. 586) 


Patty Molding Machine 


Precision molding of a wide variety of 
materials as well as of meat products is 
possible with the new manually operated 
Hollymatic Steak and Patty Molding 
Machine. The machine molds, ejects 
and stacks 30 to 40 patties per minute 
with accurate portion control. Although 


manually operated, an automatic patty 
paper feed has been built into the ma 
chine. can be molded in any 
thickness desired, from thin for sand 
wiches to thick for steak portions. The 
molding method knit 
patties that will retain their full juice 
content. The new Hollymatic 1s 
available with Electro-Drive power unit 
tor tully automatic operation. Hollymatic 
Corporation, Dept. NS, 433 W. 83rd St., 
Chicago 20. (Key No. 587) 


Patties 


produces loose 


also 


Electronic Rectifier 


The 


expressly 


R-P-3 Science Panel is designed 
for educational use in physics 
and laboratories of 


science secondary 


] 


schools and colleges. It is a selonium 


rectiher for use in connection with elec 
tronic developments and a switch enables 
it to offer alternating or direct current as 
desired. It is housed in a 16 gauge steel 
cabinet finished in gray hammerloid, 
17! inches high, 12 inches wide and 
inches deep. The Electronic Rectifier 
Co., Dept. NS, 1462 E. Main St., 
Rochester 9, N. Y. (Key No. 588) 


(Continued on page 144) 


Schoo! Bus Signals 


Standard traffic light signals attached 
to the school bus help to increase safety 
and improve motorist cooperation in ob- 
serving laws relating to school buses. 
There is no question in the motorist’s 
mind of what to do when he sees stand- 
ard trafhe lights. When the light on the 
bus is red, the motorist knows without 
question that he must stop, just as he 
knows it is safe to pass the bus when 
the light is green and that he must slow 
down when the light is amber. 

The standard trafhe light signal can 
be attached to the left rear of the bus at 
the top where it can be plainly seen. It 
is operated automatically by means of 
switches actuated by the brake pedal and 
the bus door operating mechanism. The 
signals are equipped with large lenses 
and powerful optical systems to ensure 
long range visibility even under adverse 
conditions. Crouse-Hinds Co., Dept. NS, 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. (Key No. 589) 


Waste Disposal Unit 


The Jeffery Garbridder is a new tood 
waste disposal unit which can handle up 
to a ton of food waste an hour. The 
large feed hopper facilitates dumping of 
waste for sorting out silverware, glass, 
cans and other materials before feeding 
to grinder. Any material which the 
grinder will not handle is thrown out 
of the grinding area into a trap. 

A heavy duty hammermill grinds all 
waste to small particles which are auto 
matically flushed into the sewerage sys- 
tem. The operating principle is simple 
and the cutting element is of hardened 
steel with all four corners ground so 
that they can be turned until all corners 
are All parts are accessible for 
maintenance. Use of the Garbridder 
permits recovery of items which gef into 
the waste by mistake and eliminates the 


worn. 


use of waste cans and their maintenance 
problem. Pick-Edmunds & Co., Dept. 
NS, 205 N. High St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. (Key No. 590) 
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IT DOES THESE JOBS 
—AND MORE! 


Bulltin speed... hull Gil Budgetary Accounting 


Cost Records 
Expenditure and Revenue Distribution 
General Ledger 
Student Accounts « Payrolls 
Stores Records 
Governmental Reports 





nS \ 
~~ 


CHANGE JOBS INSTANTLY 


Change jobs with a turn of the 
job selector knob. Any four ac- 
counting operations controlled by 
one sensing panel. Any number of 
panels can be used, so there's no 
limit to the number of accounting 
jobs a Sensimatic will do. 


Speed and ease are inseparable in a Sensimatic because high 
productivity is built right into the machine. The sensing panel or 
“mechanical brain” directs the machine swiftly and automatically 
through every figuring operation and carriage movement. 


Because of this, there’s less for the operator to learn and to do. 
Every operator function has been simplified to require minimum 
effort. Even the insertion and alignment of forms has been 

made so easy that important amounts of time are saved in this 
one part of the work alone. It will be to your advantage to 

see a Sensimatic in action. At the very least, you'll have 

a new basis for judging accounting machine performance. 


A Burroughs representative will be glad to arrange 
a demonstration at your convenience. You'll find 
Burroughs listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S {| Burroughs 


Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals 


Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 
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Whit’ Toew .. 


Bentwood Chairs 


a 


Two styles in bentwood chairs are 
available in heights for use by 
These chairs for lunchrooms, 
cafeterias, and classrooms can 
furnished in heights from 12 to 16 
They are made of maple, birch, 
the parts steam 
steam process per- 
and excludes 


now 
children. 
now be 


inches. 
beech or elm, 
bent. The 
mits flexibility in 
structural changes under the influence 
of climatic Tables for use 
with the small chairs are available 
in low heights. Thonet Industries Inc., 
Dept. NS, 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
(Key No. 591) 


curved 
bending 
design 


conditions. 


also 


Granite Gray Range Finish 
now 
finish 
gray 
and 


Garland restaurant 
available in a 
known 
finish is 
highly practical since it is easy to clean 
and to keep clean. 

Other improvements 1n 
commercial kitchen 
a new high shelf with built-in flue and 
a one-piece stainless steel shelf 
panels with 


ranges are 

silicone base 
Gray. The 
appearance 


new 
as Granite new 


attractive in 


Garland 
include 


the 
range line 
top vent, 


plate and one-piece side 


rounded edges. A 
heavy duty oven heat 


designed 
another 
new 


specially 

control is 
feature as are sturdier legs with a 
The new line 
addition to the new 
Gray, in Black Japan and stain 
less steel. Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., 
Dept. NS, 6950 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 

Mich. (Key No. 592) 


adjustable height feature. 
is available, in 
Granite 


Steel Folding Leg 
tables can be easily made with 
folding leg intro 


screwed 


Folding 


a new steel recently 


duced. It is easily plywood, 
materials to 
size or height which 
lables 
permanently or quickly dismantled. 
bright-plated, 1 inch 


welded steel tubing, 


masonite, wood or other 


make 


" 
told 


tables of any 


for easy storage may be 


used 


Constructed of 


] 


16 gauge electricall 


Atlas Folding “pa are 


leg room at 


designe d to 
the table. 
1500 pounds 


give 
They 
will support and 
lock into position when opened. All 
Luminum Products, Dept. NS, 1917 W. 
Oxford St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. (Key 
No. 593) 


plenty ot 


load ot 
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Lecterns and Trophy Case 


Two new lecterns and a trophy case 
have been added to the line offered by 
John E. Sjéstr6m Company. The new 
P-1211 Lectern has a pedestal open at 
rear and is fitted with two fixed shelves 
and bottom. The base molding and the 
inlays at front are finished in 
black. The slanted reading section is 
raised. The P-1216 Lectern is slightly 
smaller but has the same arrangement of 
shelves at the rear. The top of the 
lectern is slanted and there is no raised 
reading stand, 

The new P-1305 Trophy Case is 42 
inches wide, 15 inches deep and 6 feet 
high. The frameless glass side-sliding 
doors on the front are equipped with a 
lock and the five glass shelves are ad 
justable on metal standards. All glazing 
is polished plate glass. John E. Sjostrom 
Co., Raps. NS, 1717 N. Tenth St., Phil- 
adelphia 22, Pa. (Key No. 594) 


vertical 


Vac-Blower 
r 





The new model VB-100 Vac-Blower 
has detachable power head and a wide 

cleaning attachments tor 
It is an all-purpose vacuum 
powerful blower tor 
the institution. 
designed to clean 


selection of 
every job. 

cleaner with a 
cleaning everything in 
It is particularly 
furnaces, radiators, overhead pipes, light 
ing fixtures, air conditioning equipment, 
storage racks, electronic instruments, ma 
chinery, motors, generators, switchboards, 
bare Hoors, carpets and upholstery. 

The machine is powered by 

duty universal type 1 h.p. motor with 
air stream for blowing or 
wet or dry 


heavy 


high velocity 
sucuion§ tor 
rolls easily on tour ball 


concentrated 
Vac uuming. 
bearing casters and can be easily carried 
by one man. With attachments and the 
easily detachable motor head, the unit is 
light enough to be carried and operated 
as a vacuum or blower for cleaning seats 
auditorium and in other areas too 
small or confining for the tank. Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Ford Pkwy., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
No. 595) 


in an 


(Key 


(Continued on page 146) 


“Perma-White” Screen Fabric 


A new process that retains the white 
ness and brilliant reflective qualities of 
glass-beaded projection screen fabrics for 
many years is known as “Perma-White.” 
The special coating treatment gives 
fabric a permanent whiteness and is 
washable and flame and mildew proof. 
Radiant Mfg. Corp., Dept. NS, 2627 W. 
Roosevelt, Chicago 8. (Key No. 596) 


Athletic Socks 


Athletic socks with distinctive mark- 
ings that studerts cannot remove or cover 
are now available. This permits the 
school to provide freshly laundered and 
sterilized socks to students. for gym- 
nasium classes or sports, thus reducing 
foot health problems caused by students 
bringing socks not freshly laundered. 

Known as “Big 10,” the socks are 
white with a distinctive black band 
around the ankle, low enough to show 
below trouser cuffs. Thus socks are 
seldom missing since students cannot 
wear them openly outside of the games 
without detection. In addition, the socks 
are permanently marked for size by a 
fast-color yarn knit into each toe, a spe 
cial color for each size, thus permitting 
rapid assembling of pairs after launder- 


Ripon Knitting Works, Dept. NS, 


y 
ing. 


Ripon, Wis. (Key No. 597) 


Tape Recorder Series 


Six new tape recorders have been in 
troduced with fast forward speed and 
new duo-motor drive. A separate idler 
take-up mechanism in conjunction with 
the ‘drive keeps wow and 
flutter at the lowest range. The full 
frequency range provides professional 
tone quality and the dual —_ provides 
3.75 or 7.50 inches per second. The dual 
track feature permits up to two hours 
recording on a seven inch reel. The 52R, 
52LR and 52CR have built-in AM tuner. 
The 52 and 52R have carrying cases and 
the 52C and 52CR have self-contained 
metal cover. They have two inputs for 
microphone and radio-phonograph and 


duo-motor 


three outputs for internal speaker and 
external speaker. Masco Electronic Sales 
Corp., Dept. NS, 32-38 49th Street, Long 
Island City 3, N. Y. (Key No. 598) 
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You will find this 

Beckley- Cardy 
le ele) i 

BUYER’S GUIDE 
xt Valuable 

Purchasing reid 

USE IT NOW. Order 

early—be sure of full 


selection and prompt 
delivery 


Write tor THIS NEW 
(OP aaa NO. 94 CATALOG IF YOUR COPY HAS NOT YET ARRIVED 
BECKLEY-CARDY, 1632 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 
9 
Don’t safe... 


Save Money . 
for your school — : he safe 


Save Time Ph with 
for yourself — | DUDLEY 


| 
t 


OMe PROGRAM TIMERS 3 
ocker problems vanish when you 
install Dudley Locks and the 


Cost Little To Install — Dudley System of Locker Control. 
Ring Bells, A Other Signals, Master Chart control insures def- 
Automatically inite savings in time and trouble. 
Think of it! For less than $200.00 you can purchase If you want Master Key Control, 


a Montgomery program clock, including transformer, ‘ y 
bells, pose wo be » oer’ suitable for yee schools. Dudley offers outstanding quality 
The clock alone will cost as little as $86.25. Your in combination padlocks and 
own school electrician can make the installation. built-in locks. 

Your classroom schedules will run automatically — OO2... . 

on time — without variation, until you change them rotating dial Write for Catalog Folder 


on the program disc. combination 
padlock . 


Get all the facts! Write for details today, or ask your Mester Chart control 7. 
School Supplies Distributor. combination padlock 


| 
| 
j 
; 


RAE: sede 


. > with unique Master 
’ Key that gives added 
) MANUFACTURING a 
ONnwWU COMPANY i = DUDLEY LOCK 
OWENSVILLE 6, INDIANA CORPORATION 
OVER 90% OF LO P 
F LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY ; DEPT. 810, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 
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Apronless Library Table 


A new apronless table for use in 
libraries provides a clear height of 27 
inches from the floor to the underside 
of the table. This permits the user to 
sit in comfort and also makes it possible 
to push an arm chair completely under 
the table, thus saving floor space and 
minimizing damage to chair arms. The 
with a 


tables are constructed steel-on 


steel grip with the header fastened to the 


top by six machine bolts into embedded 
available in 


tables are 


The 


two shapes, 48 inch diameter 


bushings. 
rounae 
table or rectangular models in_ three 
sizes. Both shapes have a five-ply top 
and are 29 inches high. Remington Rand 
Inc., Library Bureau, Dept. NS, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. (Key 
No. 599) 


Drill Press 


The new 1650 series drill presses otter 
a two-way drive aligner-belt tensioner to 


1 
assure perfect drive-belt alignment at all 
times. Belt tension 


for quick, easy speed changing without 


is instantly released 


wrenches or tools. Every splined-drive 
" : 

part, including the pulley drive sleeve, 

is made of steel for quiet running and 


The 


new type guard and tour heavy grease 


longer lite. pulley spindle has a 


sealed ball bearings tor true running. 
Non-marring quill and column locks are 
The 
available in a wide selection 
of speeds. Boice-Crane Co., Dept. NS, 
975 Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio. (Key 
No. 600) 


quick acting and easy 


line 1s 


operating. 


new 


Power Roller 


Peli 


need icr 
the 


ma 


arries a sprinkler wet 


reduce Ss 
hae i 


operation an 


rollers to 
cost and 
| ) 


owered DV a cL 


h.y engine nu Vy set yovernor 


maintains speed down grades 
controls are 

The 
are easily maneuvered around shrubbery 
Consolidated Industries, Inc., Dept. NS, 


West Cheshire, Conn. (Key No. 601) 


Operation 1s mple and 


pl 
grouped on the handle bar rollers 
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Koroseal Tile 


Koroseal Tile Special and Koroseal 
Tile Deluxe are two new weights of 
vinyl plastic tile which have been added 
to the Sloane-Blabon line of Koroseal 
floor tile. Koroseal Tile Special is a 
flexible, vinyl plastic foor covering with 
a durable surface that is easy to keep 
clean. It is nonporous and resistant to 
dirt, stains and alkalies. It is available 
in 9 by 9 inch size in six colored marble 
effects, and is economical in price. 

Koroseal Tile Deluxe is a vinyl plas- 
tic floor covering with Neofelt backing. 
It has a nonporous glossy surface that 
is €asy to maintain and is recommended 
tor installation in areas where traffic is 
heavy. It is available ‘in 9 by 9 inch 
size and comes in eight colors. Sloane- 
Blabon Corp., Dept. NS, 295 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16. (Key No. 602) 


Clock Timer for Cookers 


Individual clock timers, which can be 
attached to each steamer compartment, 
are now available on Steam-Chet steam 


cookers. The new mechanical timer is 


offered as optional equipment on any 
Steam-Chet also be tur 


nished 


and can 
attachment to the door 


new 
for easy 
support on models now in use. The new 
timer 1s set manually, with indicating 
hand to show elapsed ume. At end ot 
cooking period a bell signal notifies the 
that can be turned off 
removed the 
partment. The Cleveland Range Co., 
Dept. NS, 3333 Lakeside Ave., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. (Key No. 603) 


chet steam and 


tood trom steamer com 


Glass Crayon Boards 
Perfected for use with a specially de 


Nu 


dusttree 


veloped water soluble wax crayon, 


Rite 


ind stainproot 


Crayon Boards are 
The 


glass with a 


Glass 
boards are 


plate Vitreous enamel 


standard colors, 


face and come in three 
ight green, buff and ivory. They have 
a high light reflectivity 
Hat surface finish keeps glare to a mini 


Nu-Rite 


offer high resistance to abrasion and wear 


feature but the 


mum boards are durable and 


under repeated writing and erasure. 


(Continued on page 148) 


The = specially developed Ezy-Rite 
crayons can be easily erased since their 
wax base dissolves instantly in contact 
with water. This permits complete 
erasing on the boards with a moist cloth, 
sponge or tissue. The crayons are hexag- 
onal in shape for marking in fine and 
broad lines and for shading. They are 
available in six colors: red, blue, violet, 
green, brown and black. New York Sili- 
cate Book Slate Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 541 
Lexington Ave., New York 22. (Key 
No. 604) 


Machine-Dishwashing Compound 


Aura is a new machine-dishwashing 
compound for chinaware, plasticware, 
glassware and silverware. It is a free- 
flowing, uniform white powder, com- 
pletely soluble, which is effective in all 
types of water and does not form a 
precipitate in hard water. Its washing 
action is rapid and thorough, eliminat- 
ing the need for rewashing or hand 
toweling. It rinses off completely, leav- 
ing the ware clean and free of streaks 
or water spots, It is especially effective 
tor washing plasticware and for remov 
ing stains. It is supplied in 100 and 
300 pound drums. Calgon, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
(Key No. 605) 


Transcription Player With PA 
System 


The new AM 53-PA is a transcription 
player combined with a public address 
system. It has a 12 inch detachable loud- 
speaker with 19 foot extension cord and 
plays all sizes and types of records and 
transcriptions to 17'4 inches. 
Features include a 5 tube High Gain 
Amplifer, Twist Crystal Cartridge fitted 


needles, 


from 


with two permanent a 3 speed 
motor, variable volume and tone control 
simultaneous 
phone. The 


a deluxe 


and special mixer to permit 
and = micr« 


contained in 


use of record 


c ompact unit. Is 


solid plywood case covered by DuPont 


Fabricoid. _Audio-Master Corporation, 
Dept. NS, 341 Madison Ave., New York 
17. (Key No. 606) 
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How many classrooms 
in a Cafeteria? 





No. 68-264 (Masterkeyed) 


for 
Locker 
Control as You Need 


oneness mint Na ine a sna 


THANKS TO “MMODERNFOLD” poors 


You can by-pass high construction costs by making 
existing rooms do double duty. Thanks to “Modernfold” 
doors, a cafeteria, for example. quickly converts into a 
number of private classrooms. It’s simple. Just push 
the folding doors together at lesson time . . . fold them 
to the wall at lunch time. 


arterial: 


More Room in Every Classroom. Remember. a stand- 


ard size swinging door wastes approximately 8 square 
feet, of floor area. Why not let folding doors. “free 
up” that space for additional desks. chairs, ete.? 
Ki e — Economical? Sure. “Modernfold” doors cost litthe more 
eae than swinging doors. far less than permanent partitions, 
nothing to maintain. Their tougher-than-leather, fire- 


resistant vinyl o_o —— a patented. steel 
SHACKLE LOCKS mont antag 


For further information, mail the coupon or look up our 
distributor under “doors” in your classified directory. 


washes clean with 


Designed with complete security in mind, 
The doors that fold 
Sold and Serviced Nationally like an accordion 
NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


heavy shackle and easily-read dial point up only is Crea emetic thee 
1315 Greene Avenue, Montreal 


National Locks provide fool-proof locker pro- 


tection. Sturdy double steel case construction, 


a few advantages that make every National Lock 
a long-term value. A note on your school letter- 


head will bring a free lock for your inspection. NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
P.O. BOX 945 
NEW CASTLE, IND!ANA 
Gentlemen: Send me your new folder, showing how to relieve crowded 


school conditions 





Name 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY = | asi. 


Rockford, Illinois * Lock Division 


County 


Copyright New Castle Products 1952 
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Whats Hew ... 


Diffusing Downlight 


An inexpensive incandescent unit espe- 
cially designed for recessing into the 
ceiling is offered in the new 2450 Down- 
light. It offers low brightness and dif 
fused lumination especially suited for 
use in corridors, lobbies and similar loca 
tions. A companion unit, the 2458 
Downlight, is equipped with another 
socket, in addition to the regular socket, 
for a lamp up to 15 watts for use as a 
night light. 

The Downlight 
inches of space above the ceiling line and 
can fitted into a 10 inch square 
opening. Interior and exterior finish is 
hot-bond white which has a minimum 
reflective value of 87 per cent. The metal 
frame hinges open easily for maintenance 
and holds an 8'% inch square glass Jens 
panel which diffuses the light source. 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co., Dept. NS, 419 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Key 
No. 607) 


requires only 5% 


be 


Portable Bleachers 


\ new line of economical portable steel 
bleachers has been added to the line of 
Game-time recreational equipment. The 
new bleachers are adaptable tor use in 
gymnasiums and in large and small 
stadiums as well as for special events. 
They are fabricated from high-grade 
steel, factory-tested to sustain more than 
any possible maximum load. Three 
bleacher units, with extra seat and foot 
boards, gives seating capacity equal to 
four units. The bleachers are portable 
and demountable and can be set-up with 
relative ease. Game-time, Inc., Dept. NS, 


Litchfield, Mich. (Key No. 608) 


Magnetic Sound Truck 


Kodak Sonotrack Coating for 16 mm 


single-perforated processed Kodak film 
available for those who wish to 
silent films or vary 
films to meet 


is Now 
add sound to their 
the sound track of other 
specific The 
track striping will be applied to the side 


needs. magnetic sound 
of the film toward the projector lamp 
and can be applied to film taken either 
it sound or silent camera speeds. The 
coating will be available in two w idths, 
for films with and without optical sound 
track. Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. NS, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. (Key No. 609) 
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Meats in Individual Servings 


Beef Stew and Lamb Stew are now 
being packed in “individual serving” 
sized tins for distribution to institutions, 
Designed for two-minute service, these 
Heinz products will be packed in 8 
ounce tins. The new varieties are a 
careful blending of top grade meat, 
carrots, potatoes and seasoning to pro- 
vide nourishing, tasty food tor quick 
service. H. J. Heinz Company, Dept. 
‘NS, 1062 Progress St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
(Key No. 610) 


Triple-Power Vacuum 


A new vacuum cleaner for wet and 
dry work which utilizes a by-pass motor 
has been developed by The Kent Com- 
pany. A separate stream of air cools the 
motor which is quiet and efficient, and 
moisture and dust picked up by the 
vacuum air stream cannot damage it. 
Water cannot get into the motor unit 
even if automatic shut-off valve should 
fail to function. 

Two 12 inch rubber tired wheels with 
a caster in front make the unit easily 


\ 


tama 
maneuvered. A wide U-type handle is 
conveniently located for easy wheeling 
or a tug on the hose is all that is required 
to have the machine follow the operator 
in a straight line. The tank is equipped 
with a convenient valve for drawing off 
water and the dirt can is easily emptied 
by loosening the clamps and removing 
the can without disturbing the motor 
unit. A w.de variety of tools is available 
for most cleaning problems. A 27 gallon 
dirt receptacle tank is also available 
where added dirt capacity is needed in 
boiler flue cleaning and_ other ~ heavy 
cleaning jobs. The Kent Company, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 330 Canal St., Rome, N. Y. 
(Key No. 611) 


Marking Tape 


Mark-On Tape is a smudge-proot pres 
sure-sensitive labeling tape for containers 
of all kinds and slides, test tubes and 
other laboratory equipment. The writing 


surface, beneath a protective covering of , 


transparent tape, permanently reproduces 
any Written on the film with 
a blunt-pointed object, the notation can 


message. 


(Continued on page 150) 


not be erased or smudged. The tape can 
be applied to any clean and dry metal, 
plastic, glass, wood or paper surface. It 
is resistant to water, acid and oil spillage 
and can be washed without harm. It is 
available in 4% and % inch widths on 
648 inch rolls. TapeMark Co., Dept. 
NS, 321 Cedar St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
(Key No. 612) 
Non-Slip Floor Covering 

StepGrip is a new product for interior 
or exterior application to reduce hazard- 
ous footing around lavatories, kitchens, 
service pantries, laboratories, swimming 
pools and shower rooms. It is easily ap- 
plied by unskilled labor and available 
in red and green as well as black. It can 
also be used for stair treads and ramps 
and may be applied to wood-masonry or 
metal, offering long wearing life and 
protection. American Bitumuls & As- 
phalt Co., Dept. NS, 200 Bush St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. (Key No. 613) 


Portable TapeMaster 


Designed for operation with separate 
audio amplifier and speaker, the new 
Model PT-121 portable tape recorder is 
built to professional and RTMA stand- 
ards. When combined with any high 
grade audio amplifier, it provides a 
complete high fidelity tape recording 
and playback system at low cost. 

Features of the new tapeMaster PT- 
121 include a tapeMaster tape transport 
mechanism and matching self-powered 
preamplifier with push-pull supersonic 
bias-erase oscillator, fully wired and 
ready to plug in; dual track head; man- 
ual reversal; one full hour of recording; 
standard tape speed of 7.5 inches per 
second; fast forward and fast rewind 
speed; complete master switching with 
one-knob mechanism control; neon 
record level indicator; full monitoring, 
and inputs for both radio-phonograph 
and microphone. The new model comes 


‘ 
; 


4 


in a sturdy, portable case in waterproof 
leatherette finish. TapeMaster, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 13 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10. 
(Key No. 614) 
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First Lieutenant 


Henry A, Commiskey, USMC 


\ ledal of Honor 


} 


Ox: SEPTEMBER DAY, near Yong- 
dungp’o, Korea, Lieutenant Commiskey’s platoon 
was assaulting a vital position called Hill 85. Sud- 
denly it hit a field of fire from a Red machine gun, 
The important attack stopped cold. Alone, and 
armed with only a .45 calibre pistol, Lieutenant 
Commiskey jumped to his feet, rushed the gun. He 
dispatched its five-man crew, then reloaded, and 
cleaned out another foxhole. Inspired by his dar- 


ing, his platoon cleared and captured the hill. 


Lieutenant Commiskey says: 

“After all, only a limited number of Americans 
need serve in uniform. But, thank God there are 
millions more who are proving their devotion in 
another vitally important way. People like you, 
whose successful 50-billion-dollar investment in 
U.S. Defense Bonds helps make America so strong 
no Commie can crack us from within! That 


counts plenty! 


“Our bullets alone can’t keep you and your 
family peacefully secure. But our bullets—and 


your Bonds—do!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 
higher in the early years. 2) A// maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
United States Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroil 


Savings Plan where you work! 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with US. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government doe 
publication in coop 
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s not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
veration with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Whats Hew ... 


Portable Turntables 


Three speeds and an electrically oper- 
ated variable speed control are features 
of two new 
duced to play into any amplifying sys 


portable turntables intro 


tem. The new turntables were developed 
to permit modernization of 
tems or sound projectors by providing 
variable reproduction. Either 
standard or micro-groove recordings may 
be played with the Califone wrist-action 
pick-up. The 
nated as Model 8V with turnover type 
crystal cartridge and 8V-P2 with dual 
needle variable reluctance cartridge. Both 


sound sys 


speed 


new models are desig 


models are housed in attractive leather 
ette carrying cases with recessed control 
panels, Califone Corp., Dept. NS, 1041 
N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
(Key No. 615) 


Chest-Type Freezer 


\ new line of chest type storage freez 
ers is being introduced, the first Model 
PC-15 having a net storage capacity of 
14.3 The 


appearance 


models are 
with latch 
and spring hinges recessed inside the 


cubic feet. new 


streamlined in 


cabinet for installation through narrow 
The interior of the freezer has 
adjustable dividers for packages of any 
baskets for 
access to all parts of the freezer. It is 
provide a quick freez 
ing section of approximately 4 cubic feet. 
a % hp. 
hermetically sealed condensing unit for 
standard 110 volt A.C. Both interior and 
exterior 
baked enamel over rustprooted steel. 
Jordon Refrigerator Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 
58th St. and Grays Ave., Philadelphia 
43, Pa. (Key No. 616) 


doorw ays. 


size and removable easy 


partitioned off to 


Retrigeration is supplied by 


surfaces are finished in high 


Liquid Sweeping Compound 


Designed to eliminate the need for 
spreading and pushing compound over 
the floor surface in sweeping, Sanitreet 
is a liquid sweeping compound to be 
put into the mop. It ensures cleansing 
of all parts of the floor reached by the 
mop. Dust is removed from the mop 
by shaking and a simple water rinse 
removes Sanitreet and dirt from the mop. 

Sanitreet Liquid Sweeping Com 
pound contains wax and is designed for 
use on all types of floor surfaces includ 
ing linoleum, rubber tile, asphalt tile, 
terrazzo, marble, wood, painted surfaces 
and plastic, whether waxed or untreated. 
It gives added protection to the surface 
as it cleans because of the wax content. 
It can also be used to clean walls, wood 
work and furniture and polishes to a 
bright, hard finish. Chemical Service of 
Baltimore, Inc., Dept. NS, Howard & 
West Sts., Baltimore 30, Md. (Key 
No. 617) 
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Product Literature 


e The complete “Norcor Line of Fold- 
ing Chairs” is illustrated and described 
in a folder recently released by the 
Norcor Mfg. Co., Inc., Green Bay, Wis. 
Special features of Norcor construction 
are spot photographed and tull informa 
tion is given on them in the text. The 
folder covers steel folding chairs, de 
tachable tablet arm folding chairs, wood 
folding chairs and juvenile folding chairs. 


(Key No. 618) 


423 sound instruc 
tional 16 mm motion pictures are given 
in the new 1952-53 Coronet Films Cata- 
log available from Coronet Films, 65 E. 


South Water St., Chicago 1. The 64 


e@ Descriptions of 


page illustrated catalog has individual 


sections on primary grade, intermediate 
grade, junior and senior high, teacher 
education, college and adult films. The 
catalog is indexed for cross reference 
and has a 9 page Utilization Chart. (Key 


No. 619) 


e New low-priced package courses in 
basic French and Spanish are now avail 
able recorded on “Scotch” magnetic tape 
for dual track tape recorders. Each pack- 
age contains a basic textbook, a 90 minute 
tape recording by a native speaker and 
a workbook. They are available from 
Educational Services, 1702 K St, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. Sets of six black 
and white 35 mm. correlated filmstrips 


are also available. (Key No. 620) 


e A new folder has been issued on “Free 
Films for Home Economics” which lists 
41 films dealing with cooking and food 
preparation, home ig, diet and 
nutrition, food production, health and 


sewil 


hygiene, financial security education and 
good grooming. All of the films listed 
are 16 mm. sound, many in full color. 
Copies of the folder are available from 
Association Films, Inc., 35 W. 45th St., 
New York 36. (Key No. 621) 


e “Solving Roof Problems” is the ttle 
of a new 32 page maintenance 
brochure released by The Tremco Mtg. 
Co., 8701 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. Illustrated by photographs, draw 
ings and diagrams, the brochure explores 
the types of 
are built, what factors 


rool 


such subjects as various 
roots, how they 
enter into their deterioration, and how 
root troubles can be diagnosed and 


treated. (Key No. 622 


e A new Membership List and Trade 
Directory ot companies 1n the audio- 
visual field is now available from the 
National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
at its new address, 845 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. This fifth edition of the 
directory gives names and complete ad 
dresses of 420 audio-visual dealers and 
112 manufacturers and film producers. 
(Key No. 623) 
(Continued on page 152) 


e “How to Lay Lifetime Floors of the 
Northern Hardwoods” is the title ot a 
new booklet issued by the Maple Floor 
ing Manutacturers Association, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. The booklet 
points out preparation and laying pro 
cedure for laying hardwood floors and 
the suggestions in the text are illustrated. 


(Key No. 624) 


e How periodic maintenance can pro 
long root life for many years and bring 
an old root back to life is illustrated and 
described in a new book entitled “Saving 
Old Roofs” issued by The Tropical Paint 
x Oil Co., 1246 W. 70th St., Cleveland 
2, Ohio, The new book outlines the 
Tropical Roof Maintenance System and 
details each step in preparation of the 
root and application of Tropical root 
maintenance products. (Key No. 625) 


e The American Meat Institute Foun 
dation at the University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, has published a booklet, 
“New Methods for New Times,” which 
gives a factual and photographic intro 
duction to the foundation. It discusses 
the foundation, cooperation with the 
meat industry, research projects being 
undertaken and the benefits resulting. 


(Key No. 626) 


e A complete Architects’ and Engineers’ 
Manual on Packaged Steam Generators 
has been published by the Industrial 
Division of York-Shipley, Inc., York 4, 
Pa., manufacturer of Steam-Pak genera- 
tors and York-Power  industiral oil 
burners. The 208 page manual contains 
data required for laying out and writing 
specifications for boiler installations tor 
applications requiring high _ pressure 
steam, low pressure steam or hot water. 
A limited number of the new manuals 


is available. (Key No. 627) 


e A new Asphalt Tile Color Classifica- 
tion Chart is now available from the 
Asphalt Tile Institute, 101 Park Ave.. 
New York 17. The new chart is a 
guide to show the commercial equiva 
lents of the manufacturers’ color. lines 
which give the same color tone or effect. 
Some 28 colors are listed in the chart 
which represents the complete color 
line of each manutacturer in the A, B, 
C and D color groups. (Key No. 628) 


e “Bausch & Lomb Stereomicroscopes”™ 
are illustrated and described in a new 
20 page catalog recently released by 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635. St. 
Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. Many uses 
are cited for the series 14 models whose 
three-dimensional feature provides a 
magnified image which is both stereo 
scopic and unreversed. Editorial type 
text is used to present the features of 
these instruments, including dustproof 
design, high quality optics, stand design 
and positive focusing. Each model is 
pictured and described. (Key No. 629) 
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RE SL RP r | SAFETY UNDERFOOT — 


sae RUBBER 
ye & CORD 
MATTING 


e A real need in 
every school shop 


ATTRACTIVE | Used in entrances, corridors and lobbies, it affords an effective 


LOW COST 


: Aue remover of dirt from the soles of shoes. Also an ideal comfort mat. 
bs < bat ip, Comes in rolls 35” wide and 20'5’ long. Four mottled colors: 
y SS 4 Venetian Red, Erin Green, Delft Blue and Mosaic 
DURABLE No. 60 BAKELITE Send coupon today for literature and prices. 
°. 

BOSTON INKWELL ————AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION ——-, 
| 1717 ADAMS STREET TOLEDO 2, OHIO | 
| Please send literature and prices on Do-All /Autting. 


SQuirEs INKWELL CO. | |: 


| street 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. : CITY AND STATE 


H NAME OF SUPPLIER 








IN CANADA: American Mat Corporation Ltd, Canada Trust Bidg., Windsor, Ont 
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Whit’ Whew ... 


e A manual of modern equipment tor 
homemaking departments in schools and 
colleges is offered in the new catalog 
issued by Mutschler Brothers Co., Nap- 
panee, Ind. Entitled “How to Improve 
Homemaking in Schools and Colleges,” 
the catalog has two sections: Section | 
on Mutschler School Equipment for 
clothing, child care, home management, 
grooming and home furnishing depart 
ment units; and Section 2 on Mutschler 
School Equipment for foods laboratory 
and laundry department units. All units 
are illustrated by photograph and by 
line drawing, general specifications on 
materials and are given, 
and there are two pages of typical home 
making department layouts. The catalog 
is attractively laid out and printed and 
contains complete information tor plan 
ning and equipping homemaking de 


partments. (Key No. 630) 


construction 


office man- 
architects, engineers and others 
concerned with intercommunication 
problems in institutions will find help 
ful information in the new P-A-X Cir- 
cular 1735 recently released by the 
Automatic Electric Sales Corp., 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 7. The booklet 
contains factual information with points 
discussed illustrated by photographs of 
installations and of equipment and by 
cut-away drawings. (Key No. 631) 


e Administrative oftcers, 


agers, 


e A 12 page practical guide for econom 
ical and efhcient care of floors is pre 
sented in “Floors Without Flaws” re 
leased by A. C. Horn Company, Inc., 
10th St. and 44th Ave., Long Island City 
1, N. Y. Information included covers 
the conditioning, repairing and mainte 
nance methods for the widest variety of 
floor materials: concrete, asphalt tile, 
cork, linoleum, magnesite, terrazzo and 
wood. Each type of floor is separately 
considered and details of maintenance 
discussed. (Key No. 632) 

e Catalog 225, Crown Institutional 
Equipment, gives full information on 
the line of school and college equipment 
available from the Crown Institutional 
Equipment Co., 218 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4. The 32 page catalog covers 
school and college furniture for class- 
rooms, dormitories, reception rooms, 
offices, dining rooms and other areas. 


(Key No. 633) 


e The ease and low cost of maintenance 
of clay tile floors and walls in wash- 
rooms, locker rooms, showers, kitchens, 
cafeterias and other areas are discussed 
in a new Booklet 300 isstied by the 
American-Olean Tile Co., Lansdale, Pa. 
The attractive booklet, illustrated in full 
color, shows many examples in picture 
of tile in Some suggested color 
combinations for walls and are 


also pictured. (Key No. 634) 


use. 
floors 
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e A new brochure has been published 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Graselli Chemicals Dept., Wilmington 
98, Del., on “Anti-Slip Foor Waxes.” 
The brochure describes the action of 
“Ludox” colloidal silica in imparting 
greater safety to floor waxes. Color dia 
grams and photographs taken with an 
electron microscope illustrate the points 
discussed. “‘Ludox,” developed in Du 
Pont’s resarch department, is now being 
added to floor waxes for use in educa 
tional institutions, hospitals and other 
institutions where safety is especially 


important. (Key No. 635) 


e The results of a survey on the teach 
ing of nutrition have been published in 
a booklet entitled “A Study of the Teach- 
ing of Nutrition in the Public Schools.” 
This 44 page booklet tells how the study 
was conducted, opinions on nutrition 
habits, extent of nutrition teaching, prob- 
lems of nutrition teaching and other re- 
lated subjects. It is available from the 
Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3. (Key No. 636) 

e How Lapidolith, the patented chem 
ical concrete hardener, makes concrete 
floors dust-free and up to ten times 
harder, is discussed in bulletins issued 
by L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Building 
Products Div., 80 Eighth Ave., New 
York 11. (Key No. 637) 


e Structural features of “Unibilt” Pre- 
fabricated Insulated Steel Buildings are 
shown in simplified architectural form 
in Bulletin No. 107 issued by Brook- 
ville Mfg. Co., Brookville, Pa. Standard 
units are illustrated that can be used 
in single or multiple series for the erec- 
tion of any sized institution. The many 
component parts, such as windows, doors, 
openings, in various sizes and types to 
fit any requirement, are also shown. 


(Key No. 638) 


e Two new booklets of interest to ad- 
ministrators, architects and contractors 
have been issued by The Mosaic Tile 
Co., Zanesville, Ohio. The first, “Un- 
limited Decorative Opportunities At 
Your Fingertips,” describes Mosaic’s new 
line of “Formfree” Decorated Wall Tile 
in 6 by 6 inch size. The booklet con- 
tains full color illustrations of tile de- 
signs and tile in actual use. The second 
booklet describes and illustrates in color 
“Formfree” Ceramic Patterns and inter- 
prets the use and installation freedom 


of the new principle. (Key No. 639) 


e The 1952 catalog on Flexicore pre 
stressed concrete floor and roof slabs is 
now available from The Flexicore Co., 
Inc., 1932 E. Monument Ave., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. Special features of the catalog 
include diagrams showing how Flexicore 
slabs are used with all types of construc 
tion, a simplified load chart, an explana- 
tion of how prestressing permits heavier 


loads on longer clear spans, and new 
ways to install heating systems, including 
hot water radiant and a warm air split 
system that combines circulating air with 


a radiant floor. (Key No. 640) 
Film Releases 


“Festival in London,” 16 mm. sound, 
color film, 1 reel, 10 minutes, with music 
by The London Symphony Orchestra. 
British Information Services, Dept. NS, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
(Key No. 641) 


Three fairy tales, “Rumpelstilzken,” 
“Sleeping Beauty” and “The Golden 
Axe,” each 9 minutes. “Library Story,” 
functioning of a modern library in 
focusing city activities, 1 reel, color. “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” “Oh, Susanna,” 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” and 
“Oh, Dem Golden Slippers,” and Negro 
work songs and spirituals, black and 
white sound films for music departments, 
social studies classes and adult groups. 
“Working Together,” management-labor 
film showing channeling of differences 
into. mutually beneficial cooperation. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Dept. NS, Wilmette, Ill. (Key No. 642) 


Suppliers’ News 
Just Manufacturing Co., manufacturer 
of stainless and galvanized steel cabinet 
sinks and tops and other sheet metal 
products, announces removal of its offices 
and plant from 4618 W. 21st St., Chi- 
cago 50, to its new building at 9233 
King Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. 


Kewanee Boiler Corp., Kewanee, IIl., 
manufacturer of steel heating and power 
boilers, and Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of 
shell and tube heat exchangers, surface 
condensers and allied equipment, two 
divisions of American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., have combined to 
form a new company, Kewanee-Ross 
Corporation, effective June 30. Both units 
of Kewanee-Ross Corp. will continue to 
operate as before, maintaining their 
respective plant locations, sales offices 
and representatives. 


Libbey Glass, division of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio, announces the 


opening of a new branch office in Seattle, 


Washington. The new office will be 


managed by Donald A. Marquis. 


Mississippi Glass Co., 88 Angelica St., 
St. Louis 7, Mo., manufacturer of struc- 
tural and other glass products, announces 
the creation of the Architectural Promo- 
tion Division to help acquaint architects, 
construction engineers and others con- 
cerned with construction with the proper- 
tes of light diffusing, translucent, 
figured and wired glass and its increasing 
importance in modern buildings. 
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Stmpson Acoustical Tile is a very real aid to education 
at the Eugene Field School in Elmhurst, Illinois. With 
installations in auditorium, classrooms, library, there’s no 
ear-strain for students or teachers in this school. Nor does 
noise-fatigue interfere with the education of young minds. 

In today’s school planning, inclusion of proper sound- 
conditioning is all-important. When planning school 
buildings learn from an expert the reasons why Simpson 
Acoustical Tile does such a good job of noise-quieting 
. .. why it offers more for the money . . . and why it is a 
long-lasting investment. Give your students every ad- 
vantage that will contribute to their quest for knowledge. 

In new construction or in modernizing, there’s a need 
for Simpson Acoustical Tile. See the list below for the 
name of the nearest Simpson Acoustical Contractor. He 
is at your service for expert sound-conditioning counsel. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


Acoustical Division, 1065 Stuart Building, Seattle 1, Washington 


young minds 
alert... 


FIVE FEATURES 
OF SUPERIORITY 
@ Hollokore Drilled Perforations 


The Hollokore Drill (cross section sketch 
shown at right) developed by Simpson 
Research and Engineering, is responsible for the clean round per 
forations of Simpson Acoustical Tile. In the actual size unretouched 
photograph reproduced above, notice the clean-cut holes . . . no 
fuzzy edges . . . no loose fibers to encourage unsightly paint-bridging 


when refinishing. 

@ Washable Finish , 
@ Painted Bevels PROTEC 
@ High Sound Absorption — 
@ Thermal Insulation — 
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There’s a SIMPSON ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTOR in your area...Call him! 


ALABAMA 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Mobile 
ARKANSAS 
National Builders’ Supply, Inc., 
Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, 
Los Angeles 
Hal E. Niehoff & Associates, 
San Diego 
Cramer Company, San Francisco 
and Fresno 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., 
Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 
Hartford 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Kane Acoustical Co., Washington 
GEORGIA 
Dumas and Searl, Inc., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Co., Chicago 
Melvin R. Murdy, Moline 


INDIANA 
The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
|OWA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Sioux City and Des Moines 


KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
ichita 
KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Inc., 
Louisville 
MASSACHUSETTS 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 
Cambridge 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 
and Greenwood 
MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 


NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 


ma’ 
NEW JERSEY 
Kane Acoustical Co., Fairview 
NEW YORK 
Robert J. Harder, Lynbrook, L. I. 
Kane Acoustical Co., New York 
Davis-Fetch & Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
Rochester and Jamestown 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co., 
Charlotte 
OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Tulsa 
OHIO 
The Mid-West Acoustical & 
Supply Co., Cleveland, Akron, 
Columbus, Dayton, Springfield 
and Toledo 
OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, Portland 
R. L. Elfstrom Co. Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Jones Sound Conditioning, inc., 
Ardmore 
TENNESSEE 
John Beretta Tile Co., Inc., 
Knoxville 
The Workman Co., Inc., Nashville 
TEXAS 
Bive Diamond Company, Dallas 
Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 
Builder's Service Co., Fort Worth 
UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, 
Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., Inc., Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
and Green Bay 
CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co., 
ltd., Vancouver, 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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Students seldom yawn in a Honeywell-controlled classroom! 


Students often lose interest, become drowsy or inattentive in stuffy class- 
rooms. To prevent this condition, accurate control of ventilation, humidity 
and temperature is necessary. 

To get this proper atmosphere— many schools have insisted on complete 
Honeywell systems, after learning of the fine performance records Honey- 
well Controls have made in hundreds of schools over the nation. 

Honeywell Controls have proved to be more accurate, more dependable in 
providing the level temperatures, adequate fresh air and proper humidity 
so essential for student health and alertness. 

Whatever your requirements—electronic, electric or pneumatic controls 
for heating, ventilating, hot water and refrigeration equipment— Honeywell 
can meet them —and also offer you the valuable technical service of experi- 
enced staffs, located in offices in 91 key cities. 

So, whether you're modernizing or building a new sckool, call Honey- 
well. Or, for a copy of the booklet,““Honeywell Control Systems for the 
Modern School,” write Honeywell, Dept. NS-8-172, Minneapolis 8, Minn 


Honeywell H 
it 


Now... 
constant 
comfort 
im any 


weather ! 


Whether your school is old or new, you can 
install this Reset-Relay—the finest pneumatic 
control ever developed. (Shown above under 
the Honeywell Grad-U-Stat.) It will greatly 
improve pneumatic control of heating, ven- 
tilating or humidity systems—wherever a close 
control is desired. It reduces temperature 
“lag” by 90%, gives greater stability with no 
“hunting” or “cycling,” and allows you to 
keep the temperature constant no matter 
how severe or mild the weather. 





